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INTRODUCTION. 


The following pages contain the report of Six Lectures delivered 
in Manchester, at the latter part of the year 1839, and reported in 
the “Guarbian’^ and ‘‘ Times,*' local newnpapcrs. But few alter¬ 
ations have been made, and scarcely any additions. They owe 
their re-appearance in their present fonn, to the favourable opinion 
of the benevolent and enlightened Nobhnnau who has prefixed to 
them a sliort address. My motive in delivering them, was a desire 
to awaken attention to the condition and claims of a strangely- 
neglected empire, possessing hoimdless resources, and by compul¬ 
sion rendered wholly dependent on the Government and People of 
this nation. I am well aware of their many deficiencies; hut, on^ 
examination, witli the aid of much additional information, drawn 
from the be.st and higliest sources, I see no opinions or statements 
whicli re(piire either to be abandoned or modified. 

If at the time these lectures w^erc given, there were strong rea¬ 
sons for calling public attention to India, there are, at the present 
time, additional and over^fhelming arguments for a renewed appeal. 
On lioth sides of India, on the east and on the west, wo arc at war 
with hundreds of millions of the human race. These wars have 
placed onr Indian possessions in jeopardy; they have utterly ex¬ 
hausted our Indian finances; they have deprived the population of 
India of the circulating medium of the country ; they have occa- 
sioTied tlie entire stoppage of every work for the iuternal improve- 
n^ent of India: the cultivator is unable to find money to pay his 
land-tax; the mercliant is unable to find beasts of burden to trans¬ 
port liis merchandize ; the native soldiers are beginning to cherish 
feelings of alarm and distrust, and arc daily deserting ; while, at 
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home, we have the prospect of war with the United States, a 
country on which, through the neglect of India, vve are compelled 
to rely for the supply of the raw material of the most important 
branch of our manufactures. 

The fruits of our three years unprovoked operations against the 
friendly inhabitants of China and Afghanistan, are these :—^tUe 
expenditure of more than twenty millions of money; the destruc¬ 
tion of an appalling amount of human life; the conversion ot entire 
races of iinotlending Avell-disi>osed men into bitter and implacable 
enemies; and a succession of disasters, disgraces, and defeats. 
These hostile oi>erations still continue with increased vigour ; and 
the consequence is, that India, instead of being a source of unfail¬ 
ing and honourable riches to the people of this country, is a lieavy 
burden, anti a cause of additional taxation, and that the British 
government in the East, instead of being a blessing, is a scourge 
and a curse. 

A better state of things cannot be anticipated, until the British 
people are made familiar with the circumstances, condition, and 
true value of India; until they regard India as an integral por¬ 
tion of the British dominions, and the people of India as subjects 
of her Majesty, with an irresistible claim upon the consideration, 
syjnpathy, and exertions of those who have the power of influ¬ 
encing the acts of the rulers of this empire. If the republication 
of these lectures in any degree contributes to hasten this desired 
p( 3 i*iod, I shall feel richly rewarded; not only for the labour con¬ 
nected with them, but for all other efforts which I have considered 
it my duty to make in the cause of India. 

The accompanying map is coloured, to illustrate tlie veiy^ valua¬ 
ble paper of my friend General Briggs, and shows the extent of 
the cotton-growing soil of India. I deem myself fortunate in being 
able to send forth these lectures, in company with so able an 
elucidation of a topic of peculiar ‘ mpoi’tance to the commerce and 
prosperity both of Great Britain and India. 


GEORGE THOMPSON. 


Reform Curu, London. 

1842. 




TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAxNI). 




Manchester^ Dec* 5, 184 L 

Fellow Ciomstians and Fex.low Colntkymen, 

By tills reprint, in thei form of a pamphlet, of Mr. 
Thompson’s Lectures on India, t aford you an opportunity of 
placing on the shelves of your libraries, sentiments as important in 
themselves under your present dilficulties, as they are lucidly and 
eloquently expressed. I am also enabling a greater number of you . 
tlian could be present in October, 1839, at the Friends’ Meeting 
House in this town, or than could have an opportunity of preserv¬ 
ing the Manchester Times and Guardian newspaper (whose 
editors first presented to you the printed report of Mr. Thompson’s 
lectures) to become acquainted with the Tiiutiis, to the ditfusioii 
of wliich Mr. Thompson Jias dedicated his time, his talents, and 
his veiy existence. May God reward him; and grant in His 
mercy to you, that his labours iiiay not be tlirown away upon you. 
As for myself, I have only to assure you, that from all I know of 
you, tliere is no one sentence in all the valuable pages which I now 
present to you, more important to yon, and especially to the manufae- 
turing classes among you, at this ciisis of your very existence, than 
the following one:—“A further confession of faith thei’e is not a 
“ man, a woman, in this company of Christians to-night, would 
extort from my lips ” * Until combined distress and reflection 
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have made you open yoiir eye.s to the rent caiise of the greatei- 
part of your enormous national debt, and its necessary conse(iuence 
—corn laAvs, it will alvvays bo an almost hopcles.s tasli:, though ne¬ 
vertheless a duty, for those who know the truth, to tell it you. 
Fou ma^ be led by artful men, who will not tell you the truth, into 
measures which must aggravate your sufferings; you cannot be 
delivered'from your distress. Even to the last gasp of your exist¬ 
ence as an independent nation, your fate will he that of Mezentius, 
as described by Virgil;— 

- oculis errantibu?! alto 




Quajsivit lucent ccelo, ingemuitque reperta, 
8ucli h the conviction of your sincere friend, 


CLIFFOKD. 
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PIBST LECTUBE. 

Introductory llemarks—-Objects of these Lectures—Extent of British Power 
m Indi^Government of India—The East India Company—.K€veim (3 of 

rnuia’—The Land Tax—The Salt Monopoly—The Opium Monopoly_Other 

Sources of .Revenue—Natural Productions of Tndia—Thc People of Indi^v— 
Testimony ol the Right Hon. Holt M’Kenzio, Captain Westmacott, Mr Shore 
Bishop Heber, Mr. Ricards, Major General Briggs, Sir Thomas Monro, Sir 
John Malcolm, and Warren nastings—InsignifioaTit Extent of the East India 
Company s Exports to India—Vast Increase of Exports since the opening of 
the I^rade, 1813—Our Exports to India small in comparison with those of 
other Countrios—Means of rmproving the Condition of British India. 

Ladijbs anp Gentlemen, 

My abject in appearing before you to-night is to deliver the first 
of a senes of lectures on the subject of British India. These, so far 
as I am able to see through tlie subject which I have uiidertoken to 
discuss, will embrace the present state of our possessions in tlio 
Ea.‘ t, the actual condition of our fellow subjects in that quarter of the 
globe, (amounting to one hundred millions,) and the claims of this im¬ 
mense multitude of human, beings upon our compassion and justice. 
Also a brief sketch of the history and present character of the British 
government in India j the actual state of commerce with the East, 
contrasted with the capacity of the soil, the variety of its productions* 
and the wants of its population. Also the principles which have 
guided onr conduct towards India, compared with those oil which we 
have eaiTied on onr intercourse with other parts of the world; the 
natural ability of India to furnifjh to this district a regular and suffi¬ 
cient supply of that raw material, which lies at the very foundation of 
the ingenuity, the industry, and the wealth for which it is so highly 
distinguished; (I refer, as you will readily understand, to cotton)— 
the hindrances which at pre.sent stand in the vay of an extensive cultiva¬ 
tion of a superior quality of cotton in India, and the means by which those 
hindrances may be removed ; the practicability and unexceptionable cha¬ 
racter of those TTieans ; tlie coiinectiou between the iinprovement of the 
physical, moral, and political condition of the natives of India, and the 
augmentation, to an indefinite extent, of our greatness and prosperity as 
a trading and inanufacturing nation—the influence of a better system 
upon the political aspect and future destiny of India—the certain 
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elTect of a jnst course towards India, upon the systems of monopoly, 
oppression, and slavery, which have obtained in other parts ot the 
world ; and the solemn duty which rests upon this nation, and the in¬ 
dividuals who compose it, to ascertain and fulfil the obligations which 
they owe to one hundred millions of the human race, and to those 
retrions of the globe, whose liappiness or misery is interwoven with the 
fate of our conquered fellow-subjects in the East. Most truly has 
this question bocU termed, in one of your own journals, a Mighty 
Theme.’' I see, I feel it to be so. Again and again have I paused 
upon the threshold of my arduous task; and most gladly would I now 
recede, if I could resign my work into the hands of some one of the 
multitude of my more gifted and influential countrymen; if one would 
step forward and espouse it, under the guidance and dominion of those 
views and feelings which I deem necessary to actuate and sustain tho 
mind, and lead the individual who undertakes such a task as that upon 
wliich I am entering, to a happy and successful issue. 

Before I proceed further, let mo, with all possible franKness, avow 
the character in which 1 stand before you to-night. I am not igno¬ 
rant that the subject we are now to consider, has varied and complicated 
features, and is capable of calling forth the expression of widely differ¬ 
ing opinions on. matters connected with the social, religious, and 
political condition of mankind. I deem it therefore expedient, as 
I deem it honourable, to remove all uncertainty respecting the objects 
I have in view, the motives by which I am actuated, and the principles 
which I hold on those great questions, which are regarded as of vital 
importance in the places they respectively occupy in the minds of this 
community. I, therefore, without equivocation, without .reservation, 
declare that I am tho agent, the representative, the mouthpiece, tlie 
orc'-aii, of no party in politics, or in religion, or in trade; that my oh- 
\eci is to better the condition of the now wretched and helpless subjects 
of the British government in Hindostan; and to achieve, through 
their elevation, tho good of other races, which, in my opinion, are to 
bo reached in their debasement and misery, principally, if not ex¬ 
clusively, by tho operation of principles, whose mighty working must 
be commenced in that immense region, the destinies of pdjich D.ivino 
Providence, in the accomplishment of his iuHcrutable designs, pennits 
us, at present, to control. I believe, however, that the re-action of 
our boncvoleiico would be most blessed, and that e^^ery Hindoo and 
Mussulmtm we rescue from famine, and raise from penury, will be a 
labourer in an cxhaustless mine of wealth, that will unceasingly pour 
its riches into our laps, and raiso us, in our tum, from circumstances 
of abject dependence, without an alternative, to circiirnstiinces of free¬ 
dom, with the opportunity of choosing from- among the products of 
the earth, and of encouraging that industry which is the most honour- 
ablo and the most unconstrained, and tho fruits of which will always 
bo found the cheapest and the best. While, therefore, my heart's 
desire and prayer is, that the time may speedily come, when every 
fibre of cotton wool woven or worn by tho people of this country may 
be die produce of free labour, I ask for no restrictions, no regulations, 
no prohibitory duties, barring out from our ports the produce of an}^ 
part of the globe of any kind, whether it be cotton to cover the naked, 
or corn to feed the hungry. Thanks to the iiTeversible laws which 
govern the social state, no such remedies are needed. I ask only for 
liberty, justice, and impartiality, convinced that if these he conceded 
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and acted upon, every system based upon monopoly, ajid worked out 
by slavery, will totter to its everlasting fulL 

Again, with reference to ourdoininioa in the East; I desire the con¬ 
tinuance of our sway; believing that we have it in our power, and 
hoping that wc shall soon esteem it our privilege to bestow upon our 
Asiatic empire, so long and so crimiiially neglected, incalcuiablo bless¬ 
ings of the richest kind. But I wish to sec our dominion secured 
and perpetuated by the administration of a pateriuil government; fos¬ 
tering intellect, eiieouraging agriculture, improving the face of tho 
country, respecting the rights of the natives, regarding virtue and 
eligibility, and not complexion, as qualifications for office—a goveni- 
inent ruling through the kindlier affections, not the fears of* the natives; 
upheld by the spontaneous allegiance of millions of hearts, and not by 
the dazzled array of two hundred thousand bayonets. 

Again, 1 desire most sincerely, as who does not, the propagation of 
that religion of peace and prosperity, which constitutes at once tho 
brightest glory and the surest defence of our native land ; but I would 
not have it spread by coercion ; I would not have it retarded in its pro¬ 
gress by the inconsistencies of its professors; I would not have it 
sullied and contradicted by acts of injustice and cruelty, and by sys¬ 
tems of wholesale oppression and wrong. Above all, I would not that 
a disgraceful connection should continue, between a government nomi¬ 
nally Christian, and the idolatrous pageantries and pilgrimages of the 
people we govern. I would not see the plume of a British soldier 
waving amid the sanguinary festivities of Juggeniaut, nor a solitary 
rupee, the dues of an idolatrous worship, put into the treasury of a 
Christian state. I would have our government continue as it might, 
by the consent of the people; I would have our government founded, 
as it ought to be, on righteousness and truth; I would have our faith— 
our holy, our religious faith—diffused and extended by holy men and 
holy lives, and recommended by the meekness and the mercy, the jus¬ 
tice and the benevolence of those who profess it. The greatest ob¬ 
stacle to tli8 inarch of Christianity upon the coral strand of India, is 
the palpable contradiction given to the truths of Christianity in the 
lives 01 those who have been baptised in its name. Let these obstacles 
be removed, and then we may, without; reproach, and without despond¬ 
ency, take up the language of poesy and prayer, and say— 

O haste your tardy coming, days of gold, 

Long by prophetic minstrelsy foretold 1 

Where yoiu* bright purple streaks the orient skies, 

Kiso Science, Freedom, Peace, Religion rise 1 
Till from Tanjoro to farthest Samaveand, 

In ono wide lustre bask the glowing land, 

And Bramah from his guilty greatness hurl’d, 

(With Mecca’s Lord,) Messiali rule the world 1 

I lb ink 1 need say nothing f arther in reference to the great views I 
cherish upon this question, whether of political economy, or civil go¬ 
vernment, or religion, however dear or near to tho hearts of those who 
are around me, A farther confession of faith there is not a man, a 
woman, in this company of Christians to-night would extort from ray 
lips- 

I stand before you the representative of the British India Society— 
a society which has its origin in a benevolent regard for the natives of 
India; a society embracing men of all parties, and founded upon a 
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basi« whicli, it is earnestly hoped, will pomanontly exclude the adop¬ 
tion of party, of sectarian, or of mercenary views. The individuals 
who form this association believe that the present indilTerejice to the 
affairs of India, is owing to the want of accurate and cornprehensivo 
infomiation, and they have therefore determined to employ all the 
means in their power to diffuse knowledge upon a subject thus involved 
in ignorance. They have already a large body of facts which, accord-- 
ing to opportunity, they will digest and prepare for publication, and 
spread before the community. Their desire and their aim are, to fix 
the eyes of the entire nation upon the extent, the population, the re¬ 
sources, the condition, and the claims of Brilish India; and to demon¬ 
strate that, however varied the interests, and pursuits, and benc 5 Volent 
plans of men maybe, there is an illimitable field presented for the pro- 
seciitioii of the one, and the accomplishment of the other. They, 
therefore, make their appeal with confidence to every class of their fel- 
low-Christiaris. I, for example, lecture to-night on behalf of Brilish 
India. I declare the design, the only object of that society to be, to 
promote the welfare of the natives of India. I avow that we are 
neither a commercial society, a religious society—that is, having no 
exclusively reli^dous object—still less apolitical society; but a society 
for diffusing information, and organizing and directing public feeling 
and intellect, with a view to the advancement of the true welfare, in all 
respects, of the natives of India. But knowing that a variety of means 
muit be employed, and that we can ordy work out our object through 
the awakened zeal and energy of the entire British people, and knowing 
that the mass is made up of different classes, I proceed to urge such 
motives as I deem most likely to operate upon those classes respec¬ 
tively, and nltinialely to animate thorn to a combined and general ac¬ 
tion. Some of those motives are drawn from a consideration of reci¬ 
procal interest; others from considerations of responsibility and duty : 
others from the coimection between this cause and those already espoused 
and in course of prosecution. 

Now, should I conclude this lecture by proposing a petition to Par¬ 
liament, to remove some great hindrance to the happijiess and welfare 
of the people of India, having previously sliown that the prosperity of 
the people of India is intimately and inseparably connected with^the 
prosperity of the people of this country, I might consistently call upon 
all to sign it. Some might do so on anti-slavery grounds, for I shall 
develope the anti-slavery aspect of this cpiestion ; some on commercial 
grounds, for I shall dwell upon these; some from feelings of com¬ 
passion and sympathy ; and some that they might remove, if possible, 
the reproach cast upon Christianity, by the oppressions of Christians 
riiliiig over an idolatrous people, 'flms, my object would be so fitr 
gained; and gained, I think, without the slightest compromise Of those 
great, principles, which bind us, as a society, to use none but peaceful 
and coiistituiional moans, and to be ourselves far above the influence of 
all political, all sectarian, and all mercenary view^s. 

I have deemed it necessary to say so much respecting the plans and 
the views of the society which I thi.s night have the privilege to repre¬ 
sent. I now proceed to draw your attention to the field of our 
philanthropic enterprise. India,.British India ( so often tho theme of 
poetic visions and romantic dreams. I come not, however, to speak 
the lunguago of a vapouring sentimentalism ; I come not to talk 
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balmy skies, voluptuous gales, of golden dews, of pkiuM of Paradise; 
of amaranthine bowers, and floods of living light: I come to speak the 
language of truth and soberness, to set forth the wretchedness and the 
wants, and the solemn and sacred claims of a popuJaiion embracing 
nearly one-sixth part of the whole human race. In doing this, I shall 
}>lace before you no picture sketched by my own fancy, but the scenes 
described with stern tmlh, by men who liave had the largest possible 
opportunities of knowing India. My part is not that of a witness, to 
bear testimony to that which I have seen, but rather the part of 
the historian, to bring out and arrange the evidence that is placed 
before me—not, however, to make out a case—not to disparage a 
party for the sake of accomplishing an end, but to elicit trutli and to 
obtain justice. 

Let me remind those who hear me, that the sceptre of this little 
island is the sceptre of the peninsula of India; that onr inaidea 
monarch rules over a country stretching from the boy of Bengal to the 
great sandy desert; from Cape Comorin to the lliiniilaya Mountains; 
luid from the Gulph of Cutch to the borders of China. Three quarters 
of a century ago, a few forts, erected on the coast for the protection of 
our commerce, were all we could boast of in India; now, we arc the 
masters of five hundred thousand square miles of territory, exert a 
A direct dominion over one hundred millions of the human race, and a 
paramount influence over one hundred and fifty millions. The British 
Governor-General at Calcutta now sways the sceptre of the Great 
Mogul. Surely, sirs, it would be interesting, it would be proper, if we 
bad lime, to trace the march of British conquest in the east, and follow 
our merchants from their lowly pursuits on the coast of Coromandel 
to the sumnjit of their princely power, dictating terms to the heredi¬ 
tary occupants of oriental thrones. It is, however, with the present 
state of India that wo have to do. 

The goveniiuent of India, as you are aware, is in the hands 
of a chartered company, well known by the name of the East India 
Company. Until 1834, the directors and proj^rieiors of the East 
India Company wore not only sovereigns, ruling India, but merchants 
trading to India—merchant monarchs, enjoying certain exclusive 
privileges and monopolies. Five years ago, however, through your 
exertions among those of others, they were deprived of their trade, but 
were ioft the joint-stoek kings and queens of India. I say queens, 
because ladies are stockholders as well as gentlemen, are eligible to sit 
in the court of proprietors as well as gentlemen ; and many ladies arc, 
in trust, the rulers of British India. It is extremely proper, therefore, 
that I should address the ladies upon this occasion; there may be 
ladies here, for aught I know, with proxies in their pockets, who, 
within tlie last few days, may have been voting Colonel tliis, and Cap¬ 
tain that, and Major the other, for the court of directors; and I would 
that every individual of every political party, and every religious pro¬ 
fession, every ecclesiastic and every layman, did but feel the responsi¬ 
bility imposed upon him to give his proxy, to omplov his vote, 
to raise his voice, to legislate in the British parliament with a single 
eye to the exaltation of the name of Him who is King of kings, 
and the happiness of a hundred millions of rational and immortal 
beings. I say those Ladies and gentlemen were once merchont princes 
and merchant princesses; but they are now only rulers and kings and 
queens, llie govermnent of India is theirs ; the revenue of India is. 
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tlieirij; but the trade to India is opened to the enterprise of oiii^ 
countrymen at large. A single sentence is necessc.iy, and may also be 
sufficient to connect the past liistoiy of the East India Company with 
their preJbnt character and functions. Hereafter, this subject will ex¬ 
cite, I trust, a sincere aiid hearty interest in the minds of the people 
of this town—and I have no reason to despond, when I look upon this 
assembly, and recollect that in one part of the town a learned doctor 
is lecturing on the corn laws; that in another a scientific gentleman 
is making a solidification of carbonic acid gajj; that in a third place 
there is a learned Jew preaching to the Gentiles; and that there 
are your mechanics' hazato* and your concerts—I say 1 am perfectly 
content with iny share of the respectability and intellect and beauty of 
this town, and 1 augur, that if Providence permits me to remain here, 
and again and again to summon the attention of the Christian, com¬ 
mercial, and philanthropic public to another and another discussion of 
the claims of this mighty empire upon your compassion, yonr sym¬ 
pathy, and your sense of justice, you will again and again come forth, 
until at last Manchester as one man shall cry ‘'Justice to India !” and 
wo shall hear a voice coining from every busy mill, from every piled 
np waggon, from every pale-faced factory child, If you would gain 
liberty to the slave, if you would raise your home-born population, do 
justice to British India." 

I said a word might be necessary respecting the history of the East 
India Company. This, then, is the conciscst view of its history that 
I can take. Itj 1599, two hundred and forty years ago, an association 
was formed in London for osecuting the trade to India, and in 1600 
a company was incorporated under the name of the govenmr and com¬ 
pany of merchants trading to tlie East* Indies. In 1698, a rival com¬ 
pany was formed, which was united to the original one in 1702. Till 
the year 1750, the company possessed no territorial footing in India, 
save a small pait of the countiy at Madras. They merely occupied 
factories at the different ports to which they traded. In 1756, the com¬ 
pany acquired considerable territory in the neighbourhood ol Calcutta, 
and so continued to augment their acquisitions till they have reached 
the dimensions I have stated, embracing an empire whose sea coast line 
is three thousand six hundred and twenty-two English miles, with a 
tendtorial breadth ef one thousand two hundred and sixty miles. In 
tlio year 1784, after the celebrated debate on Mr. Fox's bill, and after 
the delivery of those master-pieces of eloquence which have immor¬ 
talised the name of Edmund Burke, as they have consigned to infamy 
the names of those so conspicuous for crime; although the bill of Mr. 
Fox was lost, Mr. Pitt considered that a Board of Control should be 
established to overlook, and supersede, if necessary, the East India 
Company in the govennnent of India; and accordingly a board ol 
control was established, the president pt which is a cabinet minister, 
and is assisted by paid commissioners. Now, all matters affecting 
great questions in India are submitted to the hands ot a secret com¬ 
mittee, the members of which, chosen from the directors of the East 
India Company, are sworn to keep within their own bosoms the kno^r- 
ledge of the transactions in which they are engaged. Three persons 
constitute the secret committee, and all despatches upon important sub¬ 
jects iMuanate from that committee; and tliey are sworn not to divulge, 
even to the persons who sit next them at the bosrd table, the nature of 
the communications sent out to India. In the government of India 
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all probability, the busiest, as well as most important, coxvimittee in the 
whole of that establislutienl. However, the fact that three men sitting' 
in secret council in Leadenhall-street, who have never been in India, 
the one perhaps a banker, the other a soap boiler, and the third a re¬ 
tired China captain,—that these three men can, by the stroke of a pen, 
affect for good or evil the destinies ol countless millions, furjiishes 
matter for gra>vo consideration; and we ought to ask ourselves, for 
India is ours, as I can show you by act of parliament (arid these men 
do but govern in trust,) we ought, I repeat it, to put it to our con¬ 
sciences, ‘'Are we at liberty to consent that three men, invested with 
unlimited discretion, should be allowed to rule the destinies, at least 
for this world, and perhaps for the next, of more than a hundred millions 
of human beings In 1813, the trade, which to that time had been ex¬ 
clusively monopolised by the company, was opened on certain conditions 
to the public, the company continuing to enjoy the exclusive monopoly 
of the trad© to China. That exclusive trade to China was, liowever, abo¬ 
lished in 1834; and in 1837 there was a partial equalization of the 
duties on East and West India produce; and in this house, and amidst 
audiences certainly as large as tins, I have taken occasion to expose 
and to denounce the injustice done to our Eastern dominions by the 
bounties, and drawbacks, and protecting duties, that were established in 
favour of our West India colonies. When I come to speak of trade, 
I shall show the effects which have followed from the adoption of these 
progressive liberal measures. 

A w^ord now with regard to the present revenue of India. The 
revenue raised by the East India Compimy is less than twenty millions 
of pounds sterling. About eleven millions of this is raised by a direct 
tax upon the land; about two millions five hundred thousand jpouuds 
by the salt monopoly—that is to say, the cultivation, the manufacture, 
and the sale of salt, is an exclusive monopoly in the hands of the East 
India Company, llie people of India are a rice-fed population, and 
salt is an essential ingiedient to their food. Without salt they become 
diseased; it is necessary to correct the influence of an almost exclu¬ 
sively vegetable diet. 

The comfort and welfare of people of India require tlio total 
ubolition of the salt monopoly. I have no time at present to enter 
into this mystery of iniquity. A more unnatural, unjust, or oppressive 
system was, perhaps, never invented to increase the revenue of any 
government. Between two and three millions of pounds sterling are 
annually raised by the monopoly of an article, which tho enlightened 
Eajah, Kamiuoliuii Roy, denominated " an abi^oluU neemary of life** 

It is well known that tho food of the people of India consists chiefly 
of boiled rice,—on insipid dish, to season which, salt, or something 
impregnated with salt, is required. So highly is this seasoning valued, 
that tlie poorest individual will purchase it at the sacrifice of every otiier 
article. For this want, nature ha.i provided in a manner the most 
simple and bountiful. In every part of India, washed by the ocean, 
gait is obtained by the evaporation of sea-water upon the sand or rocks, 
by the heat of the sun. By this process, salt in a pure and perfect 
state of crystallization is procured. It is also made by boiling sea¬ 
water. The first process is called cultivation^ the second manufacture. 
The cultivation, manufacture, and sale of salt, in British India, is a 
sUict mouopolv. The native of British India can be severely pui'ishetl 
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for daring to place upon his tongue, or remove into bis hut, a single 
grain of the sun-evaporated salt, left by nature at his own door. In 
the rum penal code for India, I .find tliat the cultivation, collection, or 
manufacture of salt may be pimished by three months imprisoimient, 
or a fine of five hundred rupees, or both. And lliat the same penalty 
may be inflicted upon the person wlio xnaJkes a salt-pan for the pvu’poso 
of collecting salt. Officers of government are employed to destroy 
the salt naturally fonned. The government also clainm the right of 
determining what shall he the aniomit of sail consumed by the popu¬ 
lation during the year. Many are tlie evils created by this systein. 
Smuggling is one. The practice of adulteratwg the salt, by mixing it 
with one-tkird, or even one-half of earth, is another* The raising of 
the price of the ij^rticle, to such an extent as to oblige the Indian pea¬ 
sant, in order to supply his family, to sacnfice one-seventh piirt of his 
entire wage.s, is another. The encouragement of fraudulent specula-^ 
tors is another. The employment of an expensive, vexatious, and 
corrupt preventive service is another. These, with every descrijilion 
of evtitsion, Iging, and rolrheri/, ai*G atnong the effects produced by the 
salt monopoly in India. ^ ^ , 

More than a million a year of revenue is raised by the cultiration 
and sale of opium., This branch of our subject is peculiaily inter¬ 
esting at the present moment, whether presented to the mind of the 
politician, the moralist, the political economist, the ngerchant, or the 
philanthropist, it is hitmiately connected with the history of the re¬ 
cent acts of the East India Company: it sheds much light upon the 
condition of the people of India: it exhibits the character and con¬ 
stitution of the Indian goveniment, and the spirit and manner in 
which that goveniment is administered : it is part and parcel of Uie 
existing revenue system of India: it is a branch of that great system 
of exclusive dealing, or monopolies, which is undergoing at this mo¬ 
ment the rigid scrutiny of the most enquiring minds, and is about to 
be brought to the test of reason, truth, and experience. It connects 
itself with the interests of British trade and commerce with the East, 
and stands nearly allied to the cause of health, and purity, and mo¬ 
rals, now happily attracting notice in our own and our sister island, 
and which is leading to philosophical and statistical enquiries, inti¬ 
mately a.ssoeiated with the character and welfare of the inhabitaiits of 
this country. It is a question embracing our relationship to a distant 
and vast einpin;, and the delegated powers of a British fimctionary 
appointed to represent our nation amongst a jealous, proud, mid sen¬ 
sitive people. These are all interesting bearings of the question—in¬ 
volving our commercial policy, the continuance of important branches 
of trade, the security of property, and even the lives of mnitilndes of 
mori. But it is, perhaps, in its moral aspects that this quesdou as¬ 
sumes its most commanding features; involving our reputation as a 
Christian nation ; requiring UvS to justify a course of conduct, through 
a long series of years, the consistency and lawfulness of which are now 
called in question ; conduct which, by not a few, is branded as highly 
criraiiiai, and utterly unworthy of us, as claiiiiing to be honoiisttble mer¬ 
chants and a just and moral people. 

The opium trade, as carried on by the East India Company, is a 
strict monopoly ; the best lands in certain districts are chosen Ibr^ the 
cultivation of the poppy; useful and nutritious articles are ** driven 
out” to make way for this poisonous plant: the cuUivaUou o( the 
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j^oppy is often compulsory on the part of the ryot: the trade has cre¬ 
ated a immerous class of persons wlio live by insolence, extortion, and 
corruption, making the helpless ryot the victim of their cupidity and 
fraud : the opium grown in British India is smuggled into China, in 
defiance of the laws and regulations of the Chinese Government: the 
opium so iutToduced is the instrument of demobilization and death to 
a large portion of iho inhabitants of the Chinese empire : the prose¬ 
cution of the trade in this pemicious drug has broiiglit upon us the 
iniiigled hatred, suspicion, and contempt of the government and 
people of China; and, finally, the trade operates to exclude us from 
unrestricted commercial intercourse with an immense population. 

Hero aro tiireo of the principal sources of revenue, all oppressive 
and iniquitous. Custom-house duties, the post-offire, Iribute, See, 
produce say five millions inoro, making togetlier twenty millions 
pounds sterling. Now for tlie other sido of the account. Of llio 
twenty iTullions thus raised, nine millions, or nearly, ai’e demanded 
by tlie exigencies of the army. The collection of the revenue costs 
more than four millions ; and then the civil and jiolitical establishments, 
and those for the administration of justice, may take about three millions 
more, and then nearly two millions more are required to pay interest 
upon money that has been borrowed; and then a million more is 
necessary for pensions, assignments, and aildwances in India; then 
two millions must come to this ^country to divide dividends, and pay 
numerous salaried servants, besides other ex])enses on this side of the 
water. Thus the twenty millions are got rid of. 

I proceed now to say a word re.spectiug the natural features of In¬ 
dia. Of these it is impossible to spefdt except in terms of the highest 
admiration. India presents every variety of scenery : majestic rivers, 
innumerable streams, .salt lakes ia abundance, mineral springs, every 
kind of landscape, embracing the soft, the mild, the imposing, and the 
grand; majestic forests, impenetrable jungles, and fertile valleys; ex¬ 
tended plains, and ranges of the steepest mountains; and, overlooking 
all, the sublime and snow-crowned HiinalayaB, raising their peaks 
upwards of twenty-hvo thousand feet above the sea, and exhibiting on 
their sides, villagevS, fields, flocks, and herds, elevated to the height 
of three miles above the waves which dash upon the shores. Besides 
these, there are innumerable isthmuses, islands, and deltas, all fitted 
for peculiarly valuable purposes. Then, of the riches of this country, 
what shall we say ? They are as exhauslless as they are valuable, 
and as varied as they are vast. Iron, copper, lead, antimony, zinc, 
sulphur, silver, gold : and besides these, there aro immense fields of 
coal in various parts of the country. Then, among the vegetable pro¬ 
ductions, there are cotton, sugar, indigo, rice, tea, tobacco, opium, (if 
you like opium,) india-rubber, cofibe, cinnamon, pepper, cassia, galls, 
ginger, senna, grains of all kinds, gums of all kinds, raw silk, oils of 
various descriptions, tanning materials, woods of almost every kind ; 
five hundred specimens of which were some time ago submitted by 
the East Company to the London Society of Arts, and I have here 
classifications of the species. Of the fruits and flowers of India, I 
have not time to speak, neither of its zoology. Information respect¬ 
ing these matters can be obtained without diflicnlty. Great numbers 
who hear me are, no doubt, familiar with the romantic features and the 
wild scenery of India, who have never paused to contrast the richness 
and fertility, and boundless resources of the country, with the actual 
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I liavo referred to, and shew their connexion with the commerce and 
manufactures of this country. But before I quit this part of the sub¬ 
ject, before I proceed to speak of the dwellers in this gorgeous land, 
or of the rulers of this land, or of the trading intercourse vvhicli we 
carry on, or might cany on with this land, I ask you to look once 
inore at India. Look at India with a soil of infinite variety, and 
almost unequalled productiveness, yielding three crops, and sometimes 
four crops in the course of the year; mighty rivers and innumerable 
streams intersecting the country in all directions; a land of gold and 
specie, and gums and grains; where the hunter and the hawker, die 
fowler and the fisher, the farmer and the shepherd may all find ample 
©mployment; a land abounding with almost every living being, froin the 
lizard basking in the sun, to the solemn and stupendous elephant re¬ 
posing in the shade; tbe garden, the granary, the Golconda of the 
WTuld. I want you to bear these things in mind, for I shall have, 
hereafter to show you that this, the most splendid and fertile land on 
which the sun shines in his circuit, is a huid where the deepest poverty 
reigns, and where, during eight months, and that within the last two 
years, five hundred thousand human beings died of hunger, I want 
you to bear these things in mind. 1 have not been speaking in the 
language of poetry; I have but faintly, feebly sketched the greatness, 
the glory, of this rich, yet wretched countr}^ 

Having glanced at this country, I ask your attention for a few 
moments to the character of its inhabitants; and this I deem the 
more important to dwell upon on this occasion, as a controversy has 
been going on in the public }>apers between tw'o distinguished persons, 
tlie one a right rev. prelate,* and the other a well known philanthro- 
pist,t who has deservedly obtained the esteem and affection of tbe 
people of Biitish India. You will readily understand the necessity, 
when speaking of a countiy as large as all Europe, Russia only ex¬ 
cepted,—^you will readily undersUmd the necessity of discriminating 
between the character of those who dwell in different parts. 

A great diversity exists in respect of character, colour, langtiage, 
manners and religion. Some are bold and warlike; others are timid 
and peaceful. Sume are of a bright olive complexiofn, with Roman 
noses, dark eyes and hair, and others of an Ethiopian appearance. 
Some are graceful and polished in their language; others use a bar¬ 
barous jargon. Some are believers in one pure, undivided intelligence; 
while others are sunk in the grossest idolatry. Many, I would be in¬ 
clined to say the majority, are hospitable, generous, and confiding; 
while others, it must bo admitted, are treacherous, cruel, and distrustful. 
Very opposite accounts have been given of the moral character of the 
natives* of India, and I have no doubt with equal sincerity. It has 
rcc-^ntly been asserted by the distinguished prelate before alluded to, 
that tlie people of India, taken as a whole, are destitute of all sense of 
honour, probity, and truth. Now, as I think that I am not mistaken 
when I say that, it is desirable, when pleading for any individual or 
individuals, to place his or their character in as inviting, at ail events 
in as just a light as truth will allow, I shall venture to adduce a few 
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Tl^tip/oiiies in favour of the inhabitants of India, particularly the 
: ifbfidoos, who constitute, fxs you know, the great bulk of the popula¬ 
tion, and against whom the givivest charges have from time to time 
been brought. 

Amongst the almost endless tribes and castes in India, there arc to 
be found some of the lowest and most debased of the Iniinau family. 
Dr. Spry, who has recently written two volumes entitled Modern 
India, has informed us that there are living wiihin ono hundred and 
iifty miles of Calcutta a raco of individuals—their amount is not cor¬ 
rectly ascertained—^who are cannibals, in ajxpearance the most, re¬ 
pulsive, in their manners wild and ferocious, speaking a dialect peculiar 
to themselves, and building their villages in the boughs of forest trees. 
It is believed, also, that there is another raco of cannibals called 
Goands, inhabiting the hill forests of Nagpore. You have all, I dare 
say, heard of the Thugs, a confederacy of murderers, hold together by 
mystic rights, following their horrid trade as a religious duty. We 
have accounts of another and similar gang traversing another portion 
of the country, whose history and operations are at this moment the 
subject of a rigid investigation on the part of the government of India. 
You have also heard of the idolatrous worship of the country, so that 
I need not harrow up your feelings with a relation of the scenes of 
Juggeniaut, the buniing of widows, and the neglect and desertion of 
childmi by their parents. We have in this day’s paper an account of 
the death*^ of Runjeet Singh, a celebrated chief in India, and the de¬ 
struction upon the funeral pyre of four pnneesses, his wives, and seven 
slaves. I disguise none of these facts. No ; on a proper occasion I 
would be first to bring them forward, and make them the ground work 
of an x*.rgeiit apjieal to the compassion and Christian zeal of this 
community. On this occasion it is not my purpose to fix your atten¬ 
tion upon the all but extinct tribes of aborigines, or upon the dreadful 
deeds of men who follow the trade of Thuggee or Dacoity, many of 
whom were before peaceful and happy villagers, but have been tom from 
then paternal homos by ruthless oppressors, and those oppressors too 
bea?ing tlie sacred name of Christianity; nor upon the phreiizied acts 
of men and women, )ed to propitiate incensed imaginary patrons and 
deities by the most barbarous sacrifices, and the most painful pilgrim¬ 
ages. Neither do I wish you to judge of the population of India 
by the specimens that are found in the immediate precincts of Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta, or in the immediate neighbourhood of any of 
the great civil and military stations ; foi’ what say those who arc best 
able to judge of the contact between the natives and the Europeans ? 
And while I make a quotation or two, you will blush for your country¬ 
men, who have succeeded in making men whom they had previously 
described as absolutely immoral, still worse by their example and 
treatment. Sirs, I have here the authority of a distinguished indivi¬ 
dual now in this country, the Right Hon. JEIolt M’Kenzie, former!}^ a 
judge in India. What does he say is the efibet of the contact of the 
natives of India with the Europeans ? Speaking of particular parts 
of India, viz., the ceded districts, he says— 

“ Tlio longror wq havo bad these districts, the more apparently do lying and 
Jiugatioii prevail; the more are morals vitiated; the more are rights involved in 
doubt i the more are the foundations of society shaken.** 

What does another gentleman say, Captain Westinacolt, who has 
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traversed the country from one end to the other ? Speuking of the 
iuilaeiice of our contact with the natives.v ho says :— 

it is greatly to be deplored, that in places the longest under our rule, there is 
the largest amount of depramty and crime. My travels in India have fallen little 
short of eight thousand miles, and extended to nearly all tho cities of iniportanco 
in, Northern, Western, and Central India. / have no hesitation in afirtning^ that 
in the Hindoo and Mussulman cities^ removed from Euroman intercourse^ there is 
much less depravity than either in Calcutta^ Madras, or liombagy where Europeans 
chiefly congregatef 

And what: says Mr. Shore ? This geiitlenfian filled successively tho 
situations of collector of the revenue, of judge, and then of political 
coramissiuner, one of the highest situations a man can iill apart* troui the 
governorship ? What says tlie Hou, Mr. Shore) ? 

‘‘ Drunkenness, and tho use of intoxicating’ drugs, have increased hi an ex¬ 
traordinary degree under tho English rule. I have heard many men declare that 
thirty or forty years ago, even in Calcutta, a drunken native was a perfect 
rarity. Now they may be seen in numbers, lying drunk about the streets of that 
city, and, more or less, in every town in the iuterior, and not unfroqueutly in the 
villages also. "What is the cause of this ? Simply that, in order to raise the 
I'evenue, almost ©very collector is trying to increase the number of his liquor, 
spirit, and drug shops ; to establish tliein in every hole and corner of Ins district, 
and to promote drunkenness to the utmost; often giving, underhand, summary 
and illegal ^yssistanco to the proprietors of shops, to enable thtoui to recover 
money for liquor sold upon credit. And for tliis, provided the revenue increase, 
tiny reooi/e the approbation of Government: nay, I once knew a collector who 
retained at the head of his department a man who had, when a public officer, not 
long before, embezzled a considerable sum of money and absconded; who was 
notoriously guilty of forgery, although, from the inefficionoy of the judge, he 
escaped conviction ; solely because he was a good hand at promoting drunken- 
ness,^ and thereby producing an increase of the revenue. In contrast, I will 
mention the conduct of a native chief, related to me by an old gentlomau who 
came to India more than sixty years ago. Shortly after his arrival, on being 
sent to reside at Kishuagur, he was obliged to aak the Rajah’s pemission to 
have a man to i)rocurc toddy for his friend; the Rajah consented, on'the con¬ 
dition tliat a sentry of his own should accompany the man, to see that ho brought 
just no more than sufficed for his master’s use, for fear he should ferment and 
sell it, and thereby produce drunkenness among the people. The native Rajah 
did not want a revenue obtaiued at the expense of the morality of his subjects : 
tho British Indian GoveniTtient encourage a-s much druiikonuess as possible, pro¬ 
vided they reap the profit from it. It has (continues Mr. Shore) been observed 
as a general truth, that the more connexion the natives have had with the Eng¬ 
lish, the more immoral, and tlio worse characters in every respect, they become.'* 

I have quoted these cases, not to bring to tho bar on this occasion 
any of my countrymen who are administering the aiiuirs of India, hut 
to account for tlioso scenes of deniorali:«alion, for that want of veracity, 
and sometiiues of honesty, which are detected in the natives of India 
at the presidencies, where the European is sure to land on going 
to India; and, hmding a stranger, and every thing striking him, and 
striking him strongly ; at such a moment he sees that which leads him 
to believe that the people generally are immoral, and are as destitute 
all over the land of probity and honour and truth, fuS they are where 
they live under the eye, and under the oppressive hand of the white 
man, where they naturally resort to the only weapons which the weak 
can use against the powerful—weapons which a wretched being will 
always resort to wdieu the conqueror’s lieel is on his neck. 

I will now refer to another document or two on this branch of the 
question, and those olso shall bo drawn from the highest sources. 
What say tho most distinguished men in reference to the 
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__ of the native Indians ? All those whose naynes I am about t * 

introduce, to you are men who have filled the most exalted stations, 
and enjoyed the most extensive opponunitios of forming correct 
opinions respecting the manneTs, acquirements, and dispositions 
of the Hindoos. What says the late lamented liishop Hebev ? 
You will always respect tlie authority of this accomplished prelate. 
He went out to India prejudiced against the people. He had read the 
accounts given by the historian Mill, and the missionary Ward—tlie^ 
one a most profound philosopher, the other a most useful, pious, and 
exemplary missionary. He went from place to place over Ijidia, car¬ 
ried hy his faithful and industrious palankeen bearers. He came in con¬ 
tact with the natives; learned what were their habits, what their 
municipal institutions, what their agricultural pursuits, what their 
conduct and character while mingling witii each other; and ho 
says 

Of tlio people, so far ns their natural character is concerned, I have boon 
led to form, on the whole, a very favourable opiiiion. They have, xinhappily, 
luiiny of the vices arising from slavery, from an unsettled state of society, and 
immoral and erroneous systems of religion. But they are men of high and gallant 
courage, courteous, intelligent, and most eager after knowledge and improve¬ 
ment, with a remarkable aptitude for the abstract sciences, geometry, asti’ononiy, 
&c , and for the imitative arts, painting and sculpture. They are sober, indus¬ 
trious, dutiful to their parents, arni aiiectionate to tlmir children ; of tempers 
almost uniformly gerxtle and patient, and more easily affected by kindness and 
attention to their wants and feelings than almost any men whom I have 
met with." 

I will State another authority still more satisfactory to me, as 
his residence in India was longer, and his experience much greater 
than that of Bishop Hober—the late Mr. Robert Rikards. late of tho 
hnn of Rikards, Mackintosh, and Co. of London. Ho says ;— 

•* Of the natives of India I may bo imrmitted to add, that they are naturally 
acute and inlelligeut; and, whatever prejudice may say to the contrary, that 
they possess as much iiidustry a.s any other known people—-an industry that 
never fails to manifest itself, when it is not kept down by the overwhelming 
pressure of arbitrary power. They have many and distinguished virtues, with 
fewer vices than the long-continued despotisms they imve groaned under might 
be admitted to excuse. Their patience is exemplary; and instances are nu¬ 
merous of the warmest attaciiinent to those among their superiors who practise 
the same virtue towards them. Europeans of forbearing dispositions, and whose 
sense of right has induced them to be just and patient in then attention to the 
representations and wants of the natives, have experienced this grateful feeling 
in an eininent degree. 

Whatever false theorists, misled by superficial observation, may urge on the 
natural character of native Indians, I hesitate not, confirmed by long expericnco, 
to assert, that they are capable of every virtue and of every acquirement tliat 
adorn the human mind; that what tliey now appear to be is not their nature, 
hut vvhal ihe caprices and severities of their rulers have made them: and, I 
lament to add, that tho habits, which pi^evious despotisms had established, the 
British Governn^ont has not yet changed.’’ 

I am also glad to hold in my hand tho testimony of an excellent 
friend, Major-General Briggs, who was recently in this town—and may 
bo again ere these lectures are brought to a conclusion ; who has spent 
the greater portion of his life in India, who has filled the highest 
situations, and has mingled with the natives in almost every presi¬ 
dency, and in almost every province of India. He kindly permits me 
to use hi.s k'stirnonj^—not written for the occasion—but delivered in 
IS28, eleven A^ears ago, since which time ho has been five or six years 
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in India. His .statement forms part of an e.ssay read before the Royff 
Asiatic Society ; and what says he ?— 

“ It has been my lot to pass a groat part of roy Ufo in familiar intercourse 
with the natives of the East, and principally among those wlio have lived for the 
most part beyond our jurisdiction, and my opinion of them is drawn from such 
sources. I have found the people, generally speaking, intelligent in a very high 
degree, though, from education, deficient in the knowledge of European his¬ 
tory and sciences. They, however, are ready to admit their ignorance, and 
are desirous of instruction. They are usually liberal in their opinions, and the 
Hindoos, ospecially, are tolerant on tho subject of religion; for, though tena¬ 
cious of any interference in the exercise of their own, they oppose no worship 
which does not affect themselves. Among their domostio virtues, I should 
include affection and tenderness to their relatives, Idndness to their servants, 
mtegrity ia their dealings with each other, and charity to tho distressed and the 
poor. Among the higher classes, I have found refined notions of delicacy of 
conduct and manners; and, among state.smen and financiers, I have met with 
enlarged views of policy, and a knowledge of political economy, wliich would 
not disgrace the ministers of any governmfint.’* 

I cannot withliold another docunnient or two, becan&o they are the testi¬ 
monies of men still more distinguished. Lieutonanit Colond Sir 
Thomas Monro, one of the greatest men who ever was employed in the 
civil or military service of the East India Company, has home his testi¬ 
mony to the character of the Plindoo, and it is as follows:— 

“ With regard to civilization, I do not exactly understimd what Is rneanf: by 
the civilization of the Hindus. In tho higher branches of sclonco, in tho know¬ 
ledge of tho theory and practice of good government, and in an edneation 
which, by banishing prejudice and superstition, opens the imnd to receive in¬ 
struction of every kindi they are much inferior to Europeans. But, if a good 
By stem of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing sldll, a capacity to produce 
whatever can contribute to convenience and luxury; schools established in every 
village for teaching reading, writing, and aritlunetic; the general practice of 
hospitality and charity amongst each other; and, above all, a treatment of tho 
female sex full of contldence, respect, and delicacy—arc among the signs which 
denote a civilized people, then tlie Hindus are not inferior to the nations of 
Europe: and, if civilization is to become an article of trade between the two 
countries, I am convinced that this country will giuu by tlie import cargo/' 

This evidence was given before a committee of tbe House of Com¬ 
mons. 

I shall now give you the testimony of Sir John Malcolm, the once 
distinguished govenior of Bombay, who, before tho House of Com¬ 
mons in 1813, says:— 

Tho character of the different classes of Hindus, which compose a groat 
proportion of the poimlation of tho subjects of the British Govornmenf: in India, 
varies in different parts of that empire perhaps as much as, if not more than, tho 
nations of Europe do from each other. Under the Bengal establishment, there 
arc two descriptions of Hindus, of a very distinct r^ice: below Patna the race 
of Hindus, called Bengalese, I consider to bo weak in body and timid in mind, 
and to be in general marked by tho accompaniments of timidity, whicdi are 
fraud and servility. I think, as far as my observation went, this class appeared 
to diminish both in their bodily strength and mental qualities, as they approached 
the coast; and those below Calcutta are, I think, in character and appearance, 
among the lowest of all our Hindu subjects. But, from the moment you enter 
the district of Bahar, or rather the district of Benares, throughout all the terri¬ 
tories in that quarter, subject to the Company and their dependent ally, the 
Nabob of Oude, and the Duab, the Hindu inhabitants are a race of men, gene¬ 
rally speaking, not more distingulshod for their lofty stature, which rather 
exceeds that of .Europeans, and their robust frame of body, which, in almost all, 
is inured to martial toil by exercises (I speak more particularly of tho Rajpoots, 
who form a considerable proportion of this population), than they are for some 
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w the fmcBt qualities of the Tniud. They are brave, generous, and humane, and 
their truth is as remarkable as their courage. The great proportion of the army 
of the Bengal establishment is composed of these men ; and it is remarkable that 
there are few corporal punishments in that army, the slightest reproach being 
felt as the greatest punishment is among other nations. I have spoken more i,o 
the military class of the Hindus than to the others, because 1 aui more ac¬ 
quainted with them; but, from all I ever heard of those wlio follow civil pur¬ 
suits, it is much the same, allowing for the difference of the habits of life, m 
that of the Bengal sepoys.’* 

Now I will venture to give you one word more from another indi¬ 
vidual, and then I have done; and you will not accuse that iadividual 
of being over partial to the natives of India. Certainly he does not 
stand very high in the estimation of their friends. That individual is 
WaiTen },dustings, Now what is his testimony ? 1 have spoke \ of 
the eloquence of Buvko and Sheridan on the trial of Warren Hastings; 
but after he had retired for years, and had dwelt in obscurity, he was 
summoned by a mandate of the House of Commons to give evidence 
before that house in 1813. When ho had made his statement before 
the Committee, one of the members asked him how it was that his 
testimony before them ‘differed so much with his conduct while in 
India ? Sir,’* replied he, I am not here to reconcile my incon¬ 
sistencies, but to state upon oath, as an aged man bordering on the 
grave, what I know to he the truth,” Now what is his testimony ? 
When calmly looking back upon the chai’acter of the natives of India, 
he says: 

** Great pains have been taken to inculcate into the public mind an opbiion 
that the native Indiana are in a state of complete moral turpitude, and live iu 
the constant and unrestrained conf^nssion of every vice and crime that can dis¬ 
grace human nature. I affirm, by the oath that I have taken, that this descrip¬ 
tion of them is untrue, and wholly unfounded. What I have to add must 
bo taken as my belief, but a belief impressed by a longer and more inti¬ 
mate acquaintance ^vilh the people than has fallen to the lot of many of my 
countrymen. In speaking of the people, it is necessary to distinguish the Hindus, 
who fonu the great portion oi the population, from the IMahometans, who are 
intermixed with them, but generally live in separate coriimunities; tlie former 
arc gentle, benevolent, more susceptible of gratitude for kindness shewn to 
them, than prompted to vengeance by wrongs inflicted, and as exempt from tho 
w'orst propensities of human passion, fis any people on the face of tho earth. 
They arc faithful and affectionate in service, and Bubmissive to legal authority. 
They are superstitious, it is true, but they do not think ill of us for not tniakiug 
as they do.” 

Here end my testimonies to tho character of the Hindoos. And 
why do I cite these testimonies one after the other? and why do I 
keep yon fi-om those branches of the onestion which to you are more 
interesting, as affecting your pursuits and callings on this side of the 
ocean ? It is for this reason : 1 am anxious you should have just 
conceptions of the people in whoso behalf I plead. As I pleaded for 
freedom and justice on behalf of the negro, whom I exhibited not aa 
an imperfect, wretched being, but as a being capable of being elevated 
hy the Christian care of this country, and made to be the partaker of 
heavenly grace : so, as I entreated for one million in the West, do I 
plead for one hundred millions in the East, and that you may care for 
thorn, I wish you to know them ; that you may love them, I desiro 
you to admire them. I would not strip them of their superstition ; I 
would not annihilate, by a figure of rhetoric, the car of Juggernaut. 
Let every pile that has been kindled smoke before you ; let every vic¬ 
tim tlul has been crushed beneath the ponderous car of idolatry, writhe 
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in agony before your vision; and by every fiineteal pyre» and ev'ery 
bleeding victim oi' superstition, I call upon you tisS Christians to rise 
to the deliverance of this race, whom a mysterious Providence permits 
you to rule, and over the wide extent of whose territories you may 
scatter, out of the abundance of Cluistianity, the richest and most 
enduring blessings. Now' I have one or two statements to make before 
I conclude; and you will not perhaps blame me if I do not detain you 
to an extraordinary length to night, as I hope wo may meet again. 
One or two statements with regard to the use we make of this country 
and I have done. 

I have shown you the extent of this land, its population, its riches, 
and its capacity. Until 1813 it was altogether in the hands of a 
monopoly—The East India '^Company-*' And what did they tell us ? 
A number of fanatical merchants of this country said, ** Open llie 
trade with India.'* The East India Company replied, ** Gentlemen, 
you know little what you talk. Are not we trading with India ? 
What have you to do with India ?” Well, but you do nothing with 
India; give us a chance of sending our manufactures to India.™ 
** Poh, poh," said the directots; and in 1813 they held a solemn meet¬ 
ing On the subject, and they put out a mamfesto, in which they 
declared that it was impossible that any large addition could bo made 
to the exports to India; and why P because the nature of the Indian 
people, their climate, and their usages, put such a thought entirely out 
of the question; that is to say, that the simplicity and hxed habits of 
the Pliudoo, render it perfectly impossible for you to increase your 
exports of plain and printed coltons. They were miked because they 
loved to bo in a state of nature; they went without turbans, and scarfs, 
and trowsers, and flowing robes, because they chose to exhibit nature 
in primitive and unadorned simplicity. They vs’ould not have your 
draperies as a gift: you caunot go an inch bejyond the point we have 
rea<.*hed. ^VLet us try/’ said the merchants of England; and ulu- 
they obtained a partial o])ening of the trade. Now let us take 
the last year of the monopoly trade w'iih India. How much did they 
company export during the last year of the many palmy years of ex* 
elusive trade ? They exported to the whole of India to the wondrous 
amount of ,£870,000 ! a mighty extent of exports among one hun¬ 
dred niillions of natives, two hundred thousand soldiers, and all the 
European fiiuctionanes, with their gold sticks and train-bearers from 
one end of the country to the other I A wondrous amount it looks ! 
Paring tlie preceding year they declared they could not increase their 
exports to ludia. Why, in 1819, five years after the expeiiment of a 
somewhat unshackled trade was made, the extent of exports were— 
what? £870,000 ? No: £3,052,741. So much for the truth of the 
oracle. Take another fact. In 1814, our exports to India— 1 am 
coming home to Manchester—were, in printed cotton, six hundred and 
four thousand eught hujulred yards ; in plain cottons, two hundred and 
thirteen thousand four hundred and eight yards ; making the magnifl- 
cent sum of eight hundred and eighteen thousand two hundred and 
eight yards of plain and printed cottons. The declared value was 
£109,480. Then came free trade, with all its vague and false phi¬ 
losophy. In 1832, what were the exports of printed cottons—six 
hundred and four thousand eight hundred yards? No: eighteen 
irillion two hundred and ninety-one thousand six lumdred and fifty 
yards. And their plain cottons, how' much three hundred tliousmid 
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yards. No: thirty-nine millions two hundred and seventih^ix 
thcnmindjim hundred and elemn yards ! Tlie declared value—>Yliat ? 
i£ 100,000 ? No: but dG 1,531,393 ; leaving the balance in favour of 
free trade, and against tlie announcemeiUs of the Leadeiihall-street 
sages, of lifty-six millions seven hundred and forty-niuG thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-three yards, and £1,421,913 in the pockets of the 
British manufacturers. 

Look then at India. You see that something can be done. Now, 
I ask, why have not the exports gone on increasing. Will some 
pliilosopher tell me, as they told us in 1813, that we cannot increase 
our exports P We shall see. I have upon this table, authorities upon 
authorities in proof of the earnest desire of the natives generally, to 
consume our manufactures ; and, on another occasion, I shall refer to 
these; but I will just say, that though all the imports into India, of 
plain and printed cotton, of hardware, ofdelphware. Hint glass, her*- 
metically sealed hams, London porter, Madeira wine, and everything 
else that makes the table of the nabob groan when it is spread before 
his guests—all, all come from England; yet, the sum total of our 
exports to India ai'e what? f3,440,CKJO ; and our imports horn India, 
what? £2,500,000. Now, let us test this. What are your imports 
from the United States in one article alone—cotton ? How much do 
you pay brother J onathan ? Is it £3,000,000, or £6,000,000, 
or £9,000,000? Would not £12,000,000 be nearer the mark 
for the single article of cotton wool ? As for your exports, I shall 
endeavour to give them on another occasion. But the imports from 
America of cotton exceed the imports from, India at least eight or nine 
times over. But let us apply another teat. There is the island 
of/Mauritius, inhabited by ninety-six thousand human beings, of 
whom, the other day, seventy-six thousand were slaves; and they are 
little better yet, because they liave not yet had time so materially to 
improve their circumstances, as to make a very material alteration in 
the trade of that island. Therefore, I shall go back to the years of 
their apprenticeship, in order to give you the calculations which I think 
most just. To the island of Mauritius, with a population of only 
ninety-six thousand, onr exports wore £356,000; our imports, £097,000; 
and tho taxes upon all, including both slaves and masters, were 523. 8d. 
per head. Talce the colony of Sydney, made up of all sorts. Sydney 
is said to contain a population of eighty-five thousand. From Sydney 
they export, as you are aware, very much wool and other things, to tlie 
amount of £514,000, and import to the amount of £749,000 ; and the 
inhabitants of Sydney pay taxes per head of 77s. 7d. Then, in British 
Guiana, wdiere there is a population of ninety-nine thousand seven 
hundred, we ^export to the amount of £666,000, and import to the 
amount of £1,929,000, and the whole population pay on an average 
31s. 3d. por bead in taxes. The little island of Trinidad, with a popu¬ 
lation of forty thousand, takes to the amount of £233,000, and exports 
to tho amount of £298,000. And the despised island of St. Uomiugo, 
said to be ovor-run with brutes in the form of ucgi’oes—those liuman 
beings whom all the world have agreed to laugh at, but could not con¬ 
quer—they, you know, have an export trade of about a million, and an 
import trade of about a million, though the population is not more than 
one million one hundred thousand. Then look at British India, con¬ 
taining one hundred millions of inhabitants,)^ whose export trade does 
not exceed £2,500,000, or about 6d, per head, and with an import trade 
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that we lioar so inuch about, aiuonntiiig to £3,440,000, being al»ont 
8(1. ])cr hea4 over all the counliy. And what taxes do the people pay ? 
—though ground to the oartli by their weight. They don’t pay 77s. 7(1. 
witli the v*onvicts of Sydney; they don’t pay 52s. 8d. with the Muu- 
vitiuus ; thoy don’t pay 31s, 3d. with the inhabitants of British Guiana; 
nor 23s. with the population of Trinidad ; or some 36s. with tho peo¬ 
ple of this, country, but altogether they pay 4s. per head, which, 
taking their population at ono hundred millions, makes the sum of 
£20,000,000. Hero, then, wo see at a glance the ellects of misgo- 
vernmeiU. Now, what tho causes that bring about these effects I 
sliall not state to-night; but on another occasion I will carry you to 
India, and reveal them to you without concealment. The whole truth 
shall be told of the clmracU'rof the government of that country, in order 
that you may sec how it is that no more revenue is mised, that no more 
of the produce of the country is exported, and that no more of our 
manufactures are carried from these shores to that immense country. 

And vvliat is my object in all this ? I wish to improve and olovate 
the condition of the Hindoo. How is it to be improved ? Though 1 
should tell you of his wrongs for a month from this time, if I chalk 
out no jdan, if I deal in no jwactical demonstrations, if I show you 
not that you possess tlie power, I might harrow up your feelings, I 
might extract your tears, I niigljl send you—and that would be soine- 
tliiiig, that would be much—1 might send you to pray for them, but 
1 should not answer tho question which your beating hearts and 
indignant minds would ask—VVliat can we do for India .i”’ But I 
can sliow you that you can do every thing for India; by going with 
us in our benevolent movements, by gaining infonnation yourselves, 
by diffusing it among your n»*ighboiirs, by meetings like this, and 
by individual exertions elsewhere—that you may excite an amount of 
interest in favour of India which cannot be overcome; and wlien parlia¬ 
ment assembles, may petition for a removal of those fiscal hindrjuices, 
which now, like a magic spell, bind the shores of that country, and 
prevent the produce of your manufactures from enjoying a much 
further and more extensive exportation. If those hindrances be re¬ 
moved, I promise you that you shall be enriched; and tliat wdiile you 
enrich yourselves, you shall be conferring incalculable blessings upon 
a race of huinan beings who will not fail, whatever other rcwaids you 
may enjoy, lo bless you for your kiiuluoss, and to pray for your 
prosperity. 1 shall endeavour to show you that you hold at once in 
your hand the charter of your own freedom, and the freedom of mil¬ 
lions of the human family. One word upon the topic so familiar and 
so dear to me, and to you also, tuid I shall conclude this address. Wo 
mourn over slavery, for it exists still. Though we have achieved for 
the islands of tho West Indies a noble triumph—and there is a friend 
here (Mr. Chamberlain) beside me, who could tell you of the horrors 
of former tinn s, and tlie joys and blessings of the better system,— 
though we have achieved a ti'iumph in the West Indies, have w'O lib¬ 
erated all the African bondsmen who groan in slavery on the face of 
the ("oi'th ? Ainorica ! free America, republican America, Christian 
America, America with her hibles, and revivals, and inagnilicent mis¬ 
sionary operations; America, with her Declaration in one hand, and 
the biblo in the other, cruelly and inconsisteiuly tramplef; upon the 
necks of two million live hundred thousand of her population. Brazil 
holds two millions more; Spain, five hundred thousand more; and 





Sweden, and PortuRal, and Donmark, about one million more ; making 
_^4* f\va nufl Rijf millions of liuinjin boin^^s 
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tliis earth upon its axis, more thou one thousand human beings arc 
either by slaughter or enslavement sacrificed. Either they arc slaugli- 
lorcd in iho predatory wavs waged to procure slaves, or (ho lu the 
dreadful inarch from the interior to tlie coast, or are murdered in tlicir 
passage, or pine in bondage on the rice plains of Carolina, or tlie val¬ 
ley of the Mississippi; and thus three hundred and eevtuity five fhou- 
saiid of the children of Africa are either iiuinolated on their own shorts, 
die upon the ocean, or are carried into rctuniless captivity. VVo wish 
this to be put an end to. And how is this Irade to be P”t 'm end to r 
Do men go to the expense of eciiding ruffian fiends to Africa, to steal 
men and women, that they may have the abstiiictpleasureol ill-treatiug 
them, and calling them slaves? No: you want cotton, tour mills 
are contiimallv erving, give, give, give. The Americans love money ; 
and to get yoiir money, they send men to Africa to steal men and wo¬ 
men and ehildfon there, anti to bring them to Te.xas or Cuba, in order 
that you may sweeten your morning drink with sugar,and clothe your¬ 
selves with cotton. Now, why must every vein of Alnca thus bleed? 
Why must cverv wind that passes over the jilains of Carolina gather 
lip iho sighs of Woken hearts ? Will the cotton tree grow only in the 
valley of the Mississipjn ? Must the crushed cane with its sweets bt- 
pi-ocured at the expense of the crushed hearts of millions of hiitnuu 
beings ? Where is the home of the cotton tree ? Is it Amenca 
No. There it is a foreigner and an exotic. The home of the cotton 
ti-ee is India; there it has grown for four thousand years. Do yon 
want to know who wore it ? 'Die Hiiideos and the Egyptmns wyire 
it; the noble, graceful, civilized Asiatics wore it. I say civilized— 
luxuriant in all the fruits of learning and taste ; while our barbarous 
ancestors clothed their bodies with skins, or covered them with 
paint. Look then from the shores of America to the plains ol India— 
to the birth-jilace of the cotton plant. Encourage India; foster and 
cherish India. Speak the word; and you shall have cotton, and you 
shall have no discriminating duties; we will not nsk you to sa,', 
“ which is the blood-stained produce, and which is tho produce of well 
paid industryTho willing husbandman will give you cotton for 4a . 
per lb. while the slave master, taxed with tho curse of his system, can¬ 
not alford it you for less than Od. per lb. Hero then are profit and phil¬ 
anthropy goiiighand in hand ; and as wo are all agreed as rational beings 
to use mmnt for ihc accomplishment of our ends, I believe it is our 
duty to look upon this question in this aspect. I touch iqioti it the 
more freely, because I find, standing as I do before this audience, the 
most grave and influential part of iiiy subject would bo left unnamed, 
if I did not tell you that uiion the principle of political economy, by 
initting into operation the laws of supply and demand, by' breaking 
down the hairiers which prejudice and ignorance have upreared, you 
iiiav give hfipjiiness to a luindred millions of huioaii beings, freedom 
to millions more, ami jieace and security to an entire vmlioii on ihe 
continent ol Alrica. 
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AW timl I can say with regard to cotton will apply to sugar, licer 
coiiee, tobacco, indfgo, linseed, and to grains of every kind ; in fact 
every thing that you now import from other tropical climates may be all 
cultivated in India, and in such abundanco as amply to supply a)I our 
national demands. There is one other thing that occurs to me at this 
time, and it is this ; we have too long shut our eyes to the manner in 
which we have ruled the countries that through successive years and ages 
have come under our sway. Coloiiizalion is now in every body's 
mouth. Australia is to be colonized; New Zealand is to be colonizedj 
Texas is to be colonized; and by attd by we shall talk of colonizing 
India. There are those, and there are not a few of them, who think 
that Hindoo intellect and industry are not enough, and that ere the 
treasures of that country can be developed, you must send oat British 
artisans and mechanics; that you must send out British agriculturists 
to hold the plough, to put in the seed, and to thrust in the sickle when 
the harvest is ripe. I don't believe this ; but if we must have colonies, 
1 want to lay down such principles, and to see them recognized, as 
will not only spare the lives, but promote the happiness of those with 
whtiin we have to do. I do not want to see the scenos enacted in 
India which have been enacted in Mexico and Peni, tlie West India 
Islands, and North America. Having named Americu, suffer me, be¬ 
fore I sit down, to say a word respecting the red Indians, who once 
roamed free and happy over the face of that country. ^ It is well known 
to you, that, to as.siat in the promotion of a great object, I visited the 
United Suites. Whilst there, I trod the banks of many splendid 
rivers, covered with primeval forests, or oniamented with the beautiful 
habitations of happy husbandmen, surrounded by fertile and well culti¬ 
vated farnuSo But never, upon the banks of the Delaware, or the 
Pliidsoii, or the Mohawk, or the Merriii^ack, did I behohl one solitary 
representative of all the teeming tribes who possessed the country, 
before the genius of Columbus pointed the white man to its shores- 
Standing in the midst of a proud trans-atlantic city, surroiiiidod by 
crowded marts, and towering steeples, and stately dwellings, and sum¬ 
moning lip the scenes of other days, the heart is deeply affected by 
the contrast, and you are ready to exclaim, ** On this spot, now sur¬ 
rounded by all the splendour of civilized life, the Indian chieftain 
pursued the panting deer, or wooed in solitude his dusky mate. Here 
lived and loved another race of human beings—here, in the still waters 
of the sedgy lake, tliey paddled the light canoe along the rocky shore 
—here too they engaged in the death grapple—and here, when the 
strife was over, they smoked the pipe of peace—here too they worship¬ 
ped the Great Spirit—not the God of Revelation, for they knev/ him 
not—but the God of the Universe, whom they adored in everything 
around them. But all this has passed away I Two hundred years 
have been enough to sweep away a whole race. The council fire is 
quenched—the lod^e is in ruins—the hinithig ground of the Indian is 
covered by the dwellings of the wbito man—and the lime is at hand 
when tlio last of tliese children of the wilderne^ss will taste the bitter 
fruits of European colonization, and leave the land of his forefathers 
to the possession of strangers. The fate of the red Indian awaits, I 
fear, other races of mankind, and I am anxious to lift up my voice 
against the execution of the bloody decree which has gone out against 
the defenceless children of nature. Rather would I seo India with all 
her riches a sealed country, than behold her children sacrificed on iho 
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shrine of our cupidity. I would have our wharves covered with the 
sugar, cotton, and tea, and rice, and indigo of India, but I would not 
!iav 0 a single native of the country enslaved or dispossessed. I would 
not have the scenes of the Miasissip]>i and the St. Lawrence peqietrated 
over again upon the banks of the Burrampooler and the Ganges* 
Le ast of all, would I have those energies which I desiro to see exerted 
to India, put forth to injure and destroy her. I want you to send 
nothing to India but just laws, your orders, your money, and your 
manufactures. If you will follow me through the lectures I have 
commenced, from topic to topic, from demonstration to demonstration, 
I will show you how, without going beyond the limits of your own 
Exchange and manufactoiy, you may bestow prosperity and happiness 
upon a great and gi’atejful peoj)le, and bring down upon you the bless¬ 
ing of millions ready to perish* I invoke ^ou, then, by every feeliug 
of enlightened patriotism, by every principle of honourable eiilor- 
prise, and every recollection of human responsibility, to enter upon 
the work I have set before you. So shall you prove yourselves a 
generous and magnanimous people. So shall your righteousness go 
beforo you, and the glory of the I-.ord bring up the rear. 


KNI> OF THE FIRST LECTURE. 




SECOND LECTURE. 




Britlsli rcBponail/iUty towards India—Puraniouiit anihority ot* Fuvliainent over 
tho affairs of India—India ucf^Iected by rariianioiit, as woU as by tb' East 
hulia Pi'oprictoj-y—Ac.inal cotiditioii (/f the people of India—rrevnlcnee of 
Fainine—Famine of I8d‘2, in vvhicdt dOO^OOO perished—Fainiiio in iu 

1770, when tiiree. millions perished—Tyranny of Hritish rule in Indiar—The 
Land Tax—Application of the Ilevonuo of India—Decline of agTicultiire, 
conimorce, and mauufacturea—Poverty of the people—The claims of India 
upon the energetic philantliropy of England. 

Ladies ANP Gentlemen, 

The posseasion of sovereignty over extensive kingdmns is a sacred 
trust, for whicli itations are tiot less responsible than individuals, a 
delegation from the, supremo fountain of [>ovver; and as the ■nnaherable 
laws of nature forbid us to confound men with things, or to forgot the 
reciprocal obligations subsisting between the sovereign and the subject, 
wo can scarcely be guilty of a greater crime than to consider the latter 
us merely subservient to the interests of the ibnner. Every individiml 
of the iimnunse population siibjetffed to our sway, has claims on our 
justice and benevolence, which we cannot with impunity neglect; the 
wants and suilbi-ings of every individual utter a voice which goes to the 
heart of humanity\ In reliini for their allegiance, we owe thoin ])ro- 
tection and instruction, together with every effort to ameliorate their 
condition and improve their cbuTacter.” Tbeso, sirs, are the w’ords of 
one of tlie most gifted of modern writers, and it will be allowed that 
they are not an inap])ropriate introduction to a lecture on the duty and 
interest of Great Britain, to consider the condition and claims of her 
possessions in the East. But it may be said that the sentiments I 
have borrowed, are more applicable to the duty of tliose who ai*e the 
appointed rulers and guardians of our Eastern possessions, than to us. I 
fully grunt that they are primarily applicable to those, who have taken 
upon themselves the fearful trust and responsibility of governing the 
invnad population of British India; but, if it can be shewn that those 
who have assumed the responsibility have forgotten or evaded it—that 
the govennnent of India has hitherto proceeded upon princi])les of 
exclusive interests and self-aggrandisement—that proprietors have been 
more intent upon receiving large dividends for themselves, and obtain¬ 
ing lucrative appointmenls for their friends, than upon promoting the 
welfare of the peo})le from whom their w^ealth is drawn—that the ser- 
vajits of tho Company, while alive to the pay, the ])erqui.sites, and the 
pensions of office, have been iiidilTerent to the hapjjiness or misery of 
those around them—that directors have found enough to do to disuh 
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])iitroimjHio ami attiiTKi to their private ooncoriis, and linvo 
Ixicn anxiouH rather to resist all i’Xj)crimouts to better the comluion and 
bring out the vesouvres of the coniitrv, than to invent and carry out 
plans* of iuijiroveinent—if, 1 say, it van be shewn that ilie w’ellure of 
the multiplying millions of the East has been overlooked in a goiieral’ 
and prevalent desire to advance party and personal objects, then, I 
think, it will be seen and felt by the friends of India, Unit the time is 
come to look from those who have proved themselves (to say the least) 
unequal to the due discharge of their delegated trust, to those hy whom 
that trust has been confided, and who tire hound, before man and before 
God, to see that thepovver they have bestowed , is neither neglected, frans- 
cenued, nor abused, lint, further; it it can be shewn that, through 
the incompetence or malversation of the rulers of India, a vast amount 
of misery and injustice has boon innicted upon the natives; that the 
prosperity of the empire has declined; that the sources of its revenue 
aro gradually diminishing; that already the symptoms of disairectioii 
and distrust lue appearing; add to which, that the growth in wealth 
and comfort of the people of this country is greatly reUirded by tho 
j)rosent system of Indian administration—then, sirs, I think a case has 
been made out warranting a prompt and eiFectual intevl'erencc. I think 
I shall fully succeed, before these lectures are brought to a close, in 
shewing tliat such a case exists. 

More than twenty years ago, the late Mr. Mill was of opi¬ 
nion, that the incinhcrs of tho court of proprietors (the democra- 
tical branch of tho East India Company) had forgotten their 
duly, and had become utterly indiflerent to iho way in whicli 
lire government of India was conducted. After desenbing the 
constitution and powers of that court, and labouring to prove that 
** the aristocracy and monarchy were suliordinato and subject ** to it, he 
says —** Notwithstanding the power which, by tho theory of tho con¬ 
stitution, is thus reserved to tho popular part of the .s^^stein, all power 
has centered in tho court of directors; and tho government and tho 
company have been nii oligarchy in iioint of fact. So far from med¬ 
dling too much, the court of proprietors has not attended to the com¬ 
mon affaii s, even sufficiently for tlie business of inspection.'' That tho 
honourable court has not improved since this likeness was drawn, you 
will believe, when I tell you, that at a recent meeting, tlie members 
allow'ed tbemselve.s to be told by one of the diiectors, that their busi¬ 
ness was 7iot^ to call for papers or to inquire into the acts of tho court 
above, but, to receive their dividends, and leave other rnatteis to their 
superiors. On Uiat occasion, not a murmur, not a word of dissent was 
heard. Tho law was taken from the lips of the director with mute 
submission, and the constituency stood rebuked in the presence of 
their haughty representative. Little, tlievefore, can be looked for from 
moil, wlio, having long lost sight of their duties, have at last siifTcrcd 
their own rights to be taken away, and can now calmly submit to 
be told by their elected servants, that they have no right to look 
into their own affairs. Alas! for the people of India, while theii' 
destinies are in hands like tliese. It is impossible, sirs, to attend 
a meeting of the court of proprietors, witli a mind suitably affected by 
the consideration of tho vast magnitude ond importance of the interest.s 
connected with our empire in the East, and there to mark the chameter 
of the debates, tho reception wliich certain great questions meet with, 
and the votes that arc given, without deeply lauienting tho situation of 
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lliose whoso liappiness depends upon the legislation of such a body of 
men. It appears quite evident that every ineasuro intended for 
the elFectiial relief of the people of India, or for the advancement 
TO any considerable extent of the jirosperity of this country in connec¬ 
tion with the East, must be originated out of doors. It is not impos¬ 
sible that when such measures have been fully discussed and deliber¬ 
ately decided upon, and are loudly demanded by the British people, 
they may be adopted and curried out by the East India Company; but 
the history of the past forbids us to expect that any comprehensive 
plan of amelioration or improvement will be put into operation, until 
it is rendered necessary and inevitable by die wishes and determination 
of the enlightened and philanthropic portions of this great coinmnnity. 

But let us see what gi'ounds there aie to justify a popular movement 
in favour of India. If the object is to be gained in whole or in part 
by legislative measures, must not such legislative measures emanate 
exclusively from the East India Company r Are they not the rulers 
of India until the expiration of the charter ? The East India Com¬ 
pany are, it is true, the rulers of India, but neither the sole, the 
supreme, nor the irresponsible rulers. Though they possess what is 
called a cluu’ter act, constituting them the managers of an immonse 
territory, and the receivers of its revenues; and although they have 
been jiennittcd to exercise almost unshared and uncontrolled sove- 
rcignty, yet it is novenheless equally true, that, according to the terais 
of their charter, they ai e subject every moment to the authority of par¬ 
liament, which retains the power to make laws lor India, us though the 
charter act had never been granted. Nay more, parliament is bound 
io watch over the affairs of India, and to demand from the cabi- 
net minister, at the head of the Botud of Control, a full exposition of 
all malters connected with the welfare of our Indian empire. I will 
read to you the clause to which I refer; it is the 61st clause of the pre¬ 
sent charier, premising that the words it contains are not w'ords of 
course, but inserted for the special purpose of pointing out the duty 
and obligation of the imperial paidiament, and the competenev of the 
people of England to look to parliament for the redress oi Indias 
wrongs. The clause is as follows Tt— 


** Provided aiv/ays, and bo it enacted, that nothing herein contained shall ex¬ 
tend to affect in any way the right of parliiuneut to make law's for tho said ter- 
ritrrios, and for all the inhabitants thereof; and it is expressly declared that a 
full, complete, and constantly existing right andpow'cris intended to be reserved 
to pai’liament, to control, supersede, or prevent all proceedings and acts what¬ 
soever of the said governor-general in council, and to repeal and alter at any 
time any law or regulation whatsoever, made by tho said governor-general in 
council, and in all respects to legislate for the said territories, and all the 
inliabitunts thereof, in as full and ample a manner as if this act had not been 
passed/’.—Act of Wm. IV. cap. Ixxxv, sec. 51. 

Here, then, is tho charter of India; here is the palladiiim of 
the liberties and happiness of that country. The propriety and duty 
ol making the company thus responsible to parliament are admirably 
argued by the matchless Edmund Burke, in his celebrated speech on 
the Ii;dia Bill. In answer to the question, to whom he would make 
the East India Company answerable, he says— 

“ To whom would I make the East India Company accountable? "Why, to 
parliament, to be sure; to parliament, which alone is capable of comprehending 
the TTiagnitude of its object and its abuse; and alone capable of an effectual 
legislative remedy. The very charter, which is held out to exclude pai’liamcnt 
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from correcting malversation with regard to the high trust vested in tlio com¬ 
pany, 18 the very thing which at onco gives a title, and imposes on us a duty to 
interfere with effect, wherever power and authority originating from ourselves 
are perverted from their purposes, and become instruments of wrong and vio¬ 
lence. If parliament, sir, had nothing to do with this charter, wc might have 
some sort of ep^rean excuse to stand aloof, indifferent spectators of what 
passes in the company’s name in India and in London. But if wo are the very 
cause of the evil, we are in a special manner engaged to the redress : and for us 
passively to bear with oppressions committed under the sanction of our own 
authority, is in truth and reason for this house to be an active accomplice in the 
abuse. That the power, notoriously, gro88l\ abused, has been bought from us, 
is very certain. But this circumstance, which is urged agaiust the bill, becomes 
an additional motive for our interference, lost we should be thought to have sold 
the blood of millions of men for the base consideration of money. We sold, I 
admit, all that we had to sell; that la, our authority, not our control, we had 
not a right to make a market of our duties,” 




It is notorious, however, that tho parliament, like the East India pro¬ 
prietory, have failed in their duty to their possessions in the East. 8o 
far from being impressed with a sense of their value and importance, 
our legislators have appeared to regard them as almost below their 
serious ^notice. The experience of more than fifty yeant has showTi, 
that tho most insignificant topic of a local, temporary, or personal 
character, has a better chance of securing the attention and consider¬ 
ation of die legislature, than the condition and claims of a dominion 
as extensive os Europe, with a population comprising a sixth part of 
the inhabitants of the globe. The very best infonned on parliament¬ 
ary matters, are perfectly aware that this is the painful fact. Never 
was the disregard of Indian affairs more conspicuous, than during ^: . 
the debates which took place on the granting of the last charter. I)qS i 
you ask, when will it be otherwise ? I answer, when you, the peopU^' ( 
of England, open your eyes to the value uf this empire, to the re-^, 
s])onsibility of your position, and the solemn duty which your distant^, 
dominivin imposes upon you; when you show your determination to 
explore its vast resources, and cultivate a kindly and advantageous 
intercourse with its wretched inhabitants; when you enter with vigour) 
upon the prosecution of that honourable and extensive commerce with 
the East to which you have been so long invited, but in vain. Then 
will this forgotten empire become visible to the optics of honourable 
and right honourable legislators; then will they begin, with eager and 
wondering eyes, to measure its length and its breadth ; then will they 
enter into nice computations and comparisons respecting its imports 
and exports, its produce and capacity; then will India no longer be a 
bore and a bugbear, but, what it really is, and ought to be, a subject 
claiming tlie profoundest study, and an enipire worthy the loftiest 
eloquence which orators can display, and the wisest consideration which 
statesmen can bestow. 

If then, we’ find this mighty empire at present neglected alike by 
the East India Company and the parliament, what shall be done ? 
Shall we abandon to their fate scores of millions of our fellow sub¬ 
jects ? Shall we leave a people ignorant of their political rights, and 
helpless because ignorant, the prey of insatiate tax gatherers, the vic¬ 
tims of every experiment which their rulers may choose to make, to 
ascertain how far and how long they may extract wealth from a beg¬ 
gared people, in defiance of every principle of good government, and 
every law of the living God ? Are we at liberty to turn a deaf ear to 
the piercing cry of distress wafted to us from the plains of Hindostaii ? 
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HiU'f we !JO duty to peifona to ourselves and fo our couuUy ? None 
to the conscioiicos ol* ])ropriot.ors, directors, a7ul legislators, slutriboriug 
at their posts, witn the destinies of inillifuis in llieiv hands, heedless of 
the costliness and beauty of the brightest gem in the crown of their 
sovoroigii, and resolutely refusing to learn the lesi^ion, that if they would 
but 



Rule tho country f(»r the country’s sakes 
It soon would y/re them more than now they take ?” 

Sirs, these are solemn and weighty questions. I have considered 
ihe answer, and, I have no hesitaiion to declare my conviction, tliat 
wo have hitherto, as a nation, been criininully negligent of the rights, 
the privileges, and the interests of tlioso whom we have subjected to 
our sway, and that at our door, not loss than tliat of the rulers of 
India, lie the guilt and disgrace of the present system. We have read 
with exultation and jiride of the conquests achieved by our soldiers in 
oriental climes—we have delighted to do honour to the heroes who have 
returned from the East, laden with the trophies of iheir hard-won 
victories—we have placed the wreatli of glory upon tho brow of the 
military chieftain, and hailed him as tho saviour rather than the des- 
h’oyer of mankind ; we have heard with patriotic rapture of tho acces¬ 
sion of province after province, and kingdom after kingdom, to our 
dominion in the east; we have spoken with ignorant complacency of 
the mildness and justice of our rule, contrasted with the vsanguinaiy 
and perfidious career of tho Mussulman coii(j[ueror; we have eongra- 
tiilnled the childrei: of Erahmah upon their happy lot, in being 
brought under our yoke ; wc have, too, chuiued credit for our Chris¬ 
tian zeai, and have ]Mrinted with devout admiration to our Biichanan.s, 
our Martyns, our 1-lchevs, and our Marshmans, as to burning and 
shining lights, sent back from the western world to illuminate the 
darkened chambers of the East. All this we have done, and, more 
recently, we have joined in the cry of FreeUrath with India/* and 
Justice to the Commerce of England!* whWQ wo have remained stran¬ 
gers to the actual condition of the millions brought into political adinity 
w ith us, and to the true practical character of the govoniment imdt;v 
which they have boon placed, ami the nature of those measures which are 
needed to*regenerate and elevate the laud. It is high time to awake 
out of slee|>—to rouse ourselves from our imh'atcrnal lethargy, and 
to engage in a hearty and \iriited effort to obtain for the naiive.s of 
British India that encouragement and protection, which, if much 
longer delayed, may come to them too late. Tho measure of our duty 
upon this question is tho measure of our capacity/ What we ca7i do 
wo ought to do. We are urged to the fullilment of our duty by the 
most powerful considerations. Our fellow citizenship—our past neg¬ 
lect—our national honour—our pre.sent circumstance.s—our future 
advantages—all say to us, ** consider tho condition and claims of 
India,” 

In speaking of India, I have already looked at tho extent, beauty, 
and fertility of the country, and its capacity to furnish us with almost 
every article of tropical produce. I have also glanced at the j^opula- 
tion, their moral character, and their disposition to become our willing 
and industrious agents in the devclopeinent of tho cxhaiistlcss re¬ 
sources of their native huid. Wo come now to h)ok at tho actual 
condition of the people, and in doing so, my view must be exceed- 
iugly ]>viof ajid general, as I desire to hasltu to anotlicr branch of the 
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Let me observe, that if I do not on this (»t.casion (‘,ite written 
aulburitirs in j)roof of all the statenjent.s I moke, it ia only boconae 
the time would fail me to do so, hut that I hold niysclf prepared to 
substaiuiute, by evidence of tho highest character, the truth and 
accuracy of ail that I advance. Ia my published address it will he 
seen that 1 am in tho habit of furnishing abiiiidanl lestimonies. 

The condition of India !—Look at tho circuinslances of the people, 
impoverished almost to the lowest possible degree. The ranks of 
society, as nearly us can bo, levelled. Princes deposed—nobles de¬ 
graded—landed proprietors annihilated—the middle classes absorbed— 
the cullivatoi*s ruined—great cities tumed into farm villages-—villages 
deserted atid in ruins—mendicancy, gang robbery, and rebellion 
increasing in every direction. Thi?' is no exaggerated picture. This 
is the stiite and the present state of India. Some of tho finest tracts of 
land liavebeen forsaken,and given vp to the untamed boasts of ibejungle. 
Tho in(>tives to industry have been destroyed. The soil seems to lie 
under a cin-se. Instead of yielding abuudancG for tho wants of its 
own po])ulatitm, and the inhabitants of other regions, it does not keep in 
existence its own children. It bocoraes the burying jdaco of millions, 
who die upon its bosom, crying for broad. In ])voof of this, turn 
your eyes backward upon the scenes of the past year. Go with me 
into tho north-western provinces of tho Bengal presidency, and I will 
show you the bleaching skeletons of five hundred thousand Imman 
beings, who perished of hunger in the space of a few short months .* 
yes, died of iiunger in wliat has boon justly called the granary of the 
world ! Bear with me, if 1 speak of tho scenes which were exhibit*'d 
during the prevalence of this famine. The air for miles was poisoned 
by the effluvia emitted from the putrefying bodies of the dead. Tho 
rivers were choked with the con)ses thrown into their channels. 
Mothers cast their littlo ones beneath the rolling waves, because tlioy 
would not see them draw their last gasp, and feel them stiffen in their anus 
The English m tho city were prevented from taking their customary 
evening drives. Jackals and vultures approached, and fastened upon 
the bodies of men, women, and children, before life was extinct. Mad¬ 
ness, disease, despair, stalked abroad, and no human power present to 
arrest their progress. Jt %cas the carniml of death / And this occuiTod 
ill British India—in the reign of Victoria the First I Nor was the event 
extraordinary and unforeseen. Far from it; 1835-36 witnessed a 
famine in the northern provinces: 1833 beheld one to the eastward. 
1822-23 saw one in the Deccau. They have continued to increase in 
frequency and extent under our sway for more than half a century. 
Under the administration of Lord Clive, a famine in the Bengal pro¬ 
vinces swept off* three millions; and at that time the British specula- 
tors in India had their granaries tilled to repletion with com. Horrid 
monopoly ot the necessaries of life ! Thus three millions died while 
ilierc was food enough, and to spare, locked up in tho storehouses of 
the ricli 1 

An eloquent writer in the Edxnhimjh Emcuo Inis thus described 
this event 

“ In the summer of 1770,tho rrins failed,- the earth was parched up; the 
tanks were empty; the rivers shrank within their beds; a famine, such as is 
kno>^'n only in countries where every household depends for support on its own 
little patch of cultivation, filled the whole valley of the Ganges with misery and 
death. Tender and delicate women, whose veils had never been Ufted before 
the public gaze, came forth from the iuLer chambers in wliich Eastern jealoufi 5 ’ 
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hful kei>t watch over their beauty, threw then.selvcft on the earth before 
paHsers by, and with loud wailiufjs Implored a handful of rice for their children. 
The Ifooglcy eyery day rolled down thousiunisi of corpaea cloae by the porticoes 
and gardens of tiio English eonquerora- The vory slteots of Calcutta were 
blocked by the dying and the dead, The lean and feeble survivors had not 
energy enough to bear the bodies of their kindred to the funeral pile, or to the 
holy river, or even to scar© away iho jackals and vultures, who fed on human 
n^uioinM in the face of day. The extent of the mortality was never aacoi‘tained, 
but it was populnrly reckoned by milliuns. This melancholy intelligence added 
to the excitement which already prevailed in England on Indian subjecta. The 
proprietors of East India stock were uneasy about thdr dividends, iMl mon of 
common humanity were touched by the oalamitieH of oui’ unhappy subjects, and 
indignation soon began to mingle iUdf with pjty. It was rumoured that the 
Company 8 servants had created the famine by engrossing all the rice of the 
country; that they had sold grain for eight, ton, twelve times the price at which 
they had bought it; that one English functionary, who, tlie year before, v/as not 
worth a lunidred guineas, had, during that season of misery, remitted sixty 
thousand pounds to London 1’' 

The enlightened Abbe Rayiial gives a very siiiiilar, though a 
more lengthened account, and adds, that it is most reiiiaxkable that, 

“ Amidst this terrible distress, such a mxiltitude of Imman creatures, pressed 
by the most urgent of all necesyitles, remuiued in m absolute inactivity, and 
made no attempt whatever for their self-preaervation. All the Europeans, espe¬ 
cially the English, w»er6 possessed of graimries, aiid those very granaries they 
respected. Private houses were so, too: no revolt, no murders, not tho least 
violence prevailed. The unhappy Indians, resigned to a quiet despair, confiiied 
themselves to the request of that succour they did not obtain, aud peaceably 
waited tlio relief of death.”* 

Happily for tlie province in which this scone occurred, there ha® been 
no similar visitation since. In 1793, the Marquis Cornwallis laid the 
foundation of a system which has led to the improvement of tho entire 
face of the country, and to tbo prevention of famines; a prooi that, 
though we have no controul over the seasons, we can nevertheless avert 
those calamities by which periods of drought are always accompanied 
in ill-governed and over-taxed districts. To add to the hoiTor w’ith 
wbicli we are called to regard the last dreadful carnage, we are made 
acquainted by the returns of the custom-houses with the fact, that as 
much grain was exported from tho lower parts of Bengal as would have 
fod the number who perished—(half a million)—for a whole year I 
My friends, do you realise this scene ? If you do not, gather around 
you the population of this vast city-lot every street, lane, and court 
pour oiuits teeming tenantry—let high and low, rich i.nd poor, be col¬ 
lected. How many do you behold ? three hundred thousand. Two 
hundred thousand must be added. And now survey the assembled 
concourse—compute if you can the mighty sum of existence—and then, 
imagine all these, condemned to die ot hunger in the space of one yeai*. 
Imagine the coiiimencemcnt, progress^ and consummation pf the work 
of death, and that, at the expiration of a year, all, upon whom you 
gazed at tlie begmiiing, had been carried oifand swept away, not by 
the comparatively slow process which wo are continually witnessing 
around us, and which carries aw'ay our lovers, acquaintaiices, and friends, 
but sentenced to be destroyed by famine, to be can-ied oif in eight 
ahoit months by the raging and unappeased appetite of hunger. Oh, 
horrid sacritico ! Will yon not—I appeal to your compassion—I 
ap])oal to your generosity—I appeal to your patriotism—oh, will 
you not stretch forth your protecting arms to tlmse wretched 

* Uaykal’s History of the East aud West Indies, vol. i., 271. 
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Are yon not exalted for that very purpose? Is there 
Tiut for nations as well as individuals a day ot probation, and 
a day of retribution? And, if wo abuse our privileges, os 
suielv lis Rome, and Carthage, and Nineveh, and Tyre have sunk, 
and the richest maritime cities liave becoino wretched villages, where the 
lishenrian hangs his nets, so surely shall this hmd, now first among the 
nations of the world, be forgotten, or if remembered, remembered only 
to be infamous, if she stretches not forth the sceptre of mercy instead 
of the rod of oppression, and delivers not mankind from tin aldom instead 
of binding them down in slavery. Avert, I beseech you, if you can, 
the recuiTence of .such appalling events. Rven while I am speaking, 
a famine is desolating another oi the provinces of India. 

Do you ask, why this wholesale destruction of human life r I reply, 
and while 1 do so, 1 am fully aware of tlie nature of the accu.salion I 
hriug against ihe government of India, at home and abroad, and am 
ready to sustain it—because the people have been virtually robbed of 
their soil-—deprived of the fruits of their industry—prevented from ac¬ 
cumulating the means of meeting a period of drought, and are 
doomed to death, should the earth refuse, for a single season, to yield 
its increase. Our government (says one of the highest authorities) 
has b^^en practically one of the most extortionate and oppressive that 
ever existed; and a committee of the House of Commons has declared 
that our revenue system in India, is one of habitual extortion aud in¬ 
justice, leaving nothing to the cultivator but what he is able to secure 
by cHuicni fraud. Can any evidence be required, more conclu¬ 
sive, in proof ot the ruinous nature of our adiiiini.stration, than is fur¬ 
nished by the fact, that famines are becoming almost general, and lliat 
they are sweeping off their victims by hundreds of thousands—and t hat 
these famiiie.s occur in the most fertile districts of the globe, and during 
a period of profound internal peaco ? The master evil of the present 
system in India is the land tax. The goveniinciit has made itself (It 
facto the universal landloTd-~'-A\eA assumed the right to tax the soil to 
any extent—has fixed an assumed capability on every field of produce- 
then, an assumed price on the produce of the field—and then fixed, 
that from thirty-five to forty-five per cent, of the money value of the 
crop, shall be the tax to the state for ever—and, if the cultivator should 
lay out his money in the improvement, in any way, of the Imid under 
his management, the goveniment claims tho right of making a wezr 
assessment, in proportion to the assumed increased value of the crop. 
This is tho unnatural system of the government in India—a system 
under which 


_all life tiies, death lives, and nature breeds 

Perverse, ail monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominablo, unutterable. 


The results of this system have appeared in a thousand afflicting 
fonns. Rural industry has been crushed—enterpri.se has been ren¬ 
dered profitless—cultivated lands, overbunhened by taxation, liave 
been abandoned—the revenue has declined—tho prosperity of the 
country has been undennined at its foundations—property has gone 
on deteriorating, until estates have been sold for less than the amount 
of one year s taxes. Mr. Rickards informs us that the land owners of 
Malabar offered their estates to the govennuent, on condition of their 
receiving a bare subsistence of rice and curry in return. If the priii- 
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ciple of taxation has boon bad, the mode adopted in collecting it 
lias been no letter. Mr. Fullerton, when a member of tho coimcH ut, 
Madras, lliiis dticribed it:— 

** riiiagino (says he) the revenue leviable through the agency of 07if hundred 
thoimitui revenue officer* ; collected or remitted at^their diacretion, according to 
tho orcupaiit’a ineans of paylnpr, whctlier from tho produce of his land, or his 
separate property: and, in order to encourage every m{?.n to act as a spy on his 
neiifhbour, and report his raetina of paying, that he may eventually save himself 
from extra demand, iinagino nil the cultivators of a village liable at all times to a 
separate demand, in order to make up for the failure of one or more individuals 
of tho parish. Iinagino collectors to every county, acting under the orders of a 
board, on the avowed principle of destroying all coiupetition for labour by n ge¬ 
neral equali:«ation of assessment: seizing and sending hack runaways to each 
other. Anil lastly, iniagiiio the collector tU sole raagistrute or justice of the peace 
of the county, through the medium and instrumentality of whom alone any cri¬ 
minal complaint of personal grievance suifered by the subject cun reach the 
superior courts. Imagine, at thr same time, ecary subordinate officer employed 
in the cohection of the land revenue, to he a police officer, vested with the power to 
i’lXB, OOWFINL, PUT IN THE STOCKS, AND FLOG any Mabitunt wUhiu his range, 
on any charge, without oath of the accuser, or swirm recorded (nndence in the 
case ," 


When I give a lecture, as I hope to do in the course of next week, 
on tlto cultivation of cotton in India, I shall show that the people of 
Manchester have not done justice to that portion of tho world, that 
might have given to tlieir gi’fttified eyes a bountiful crop of cotton ; 
but have looked to other regions, whore tho trade of cotton-planting 
is not very honourable, and where those employed in the cultivation of 
of it are unfortiinateW not blessed with freedom to a licentious extent. 
Add to this, that t lO cultivator is generally obliged to Ixirrow money 
from his village banker for .subsistence and seed, and that he is made 
to pay ail exorbitant in (crest for this acconnuodatioii. Put these 
things togetlmr, and yon may fonn some j>icture in your mind of the 
condition of tho man wlio is called artyot in British India. It is right 
to observe, that in the lower provinces of the Bengal Presidency, there 
has been a penuauent settlement of the land ;ax, wliicli, although ut tho 
time it was made w:is almost e<[ual to one-half of the gross prodi.ee of 
the land in cultivation, has been found to bo productive of much be¬ 
nefit, and to warrant the opinion that a perinauent settlement (avoiding 
the eiTors of tho former ono), might bo extended over the wliolo of 
India with the happiest rffects. Yet this comparatively favoured re¬ 
gion has recently been thrown into a state of confti.sion, alarm, and dis- 
aifection, by tm inquisition on the part of govennnont into the titles 
by which certain lands have liecn held rent-free from time immemorial. 
Having in my possession a letter recently addressed by a highly dis¬ 
tinguished native of Bengal, to a friend in this conntiys I will read a 
}>art of it, bearing upon tliis subject. It is dated Calcutta, the 2d of 
Mav :— 


■“ Veu who arc in Englab.l, give your thouglUs to nothing else, at present, 
than to rumours of wars threatening ua on tho east, tlie west, and tho north; 
but you have no idea of tho extent of popular discontent 'rid dissatisfaction 
prevailing within Brltbh India against tho government, for the rigorous adop¬ 
tion of their opprossivo resumption moasore.s. No .person can, in tiie pre?if rit 
day. call himself master of any land tenure. The government fnnctioiiavios, un¬ 
der variouii denominations, are searching every hole and corner for tracts of land 
for the purposes of nwamption. Their operationti, to way the least i»fthi*in, are 
as bad as the ‘ Spanish Inquisition.' Men, whoao only resources are ilw' pro¬ 
duce of their lands, who have derived all their support, and that of their fami¬ 
lies and children, from their lands, and wdio have aU the while lived hapi»y, and 


without any nnxiety» in the conscioiKsne?,^ of these lands being their property, 
aiul of their being able to leave them inthind for the future Hubaiatent e of tbeir 
fninillea, these men are now, all at once, put out of them by the mere stroke of 
the pen of a stripling orticer, who perhaps passes sentence with tio other object 
in view than to make a display of tiis zeal for tho Interests of bis honouraijle 
employers, or to obtain a lift in their service. Now, HpeakUig politically, AUat 
governinent cun depend upon the security of its country, Avhen its cast, iU west, 
and its north are choked with the smell of powder, and Avlulst its very allies are, 
from dis.Hatisfaction, sending out einiasavios to seek protection from its enemies, 
and its subjects arc everywhere cherishing the deepest discontent? Any helj)- 
irig then, which any of you may bo able to holdi out to avert the eviU 

under which the natives are groaning, will be regarded as an everlasting ohligit^ 
tion conferred on India.” 

Only a very short tiino before coming to this iiieetiiig, on looking 
over a file of Bombay papers, by the last arrival, I Hud m editorial 
nrlielo extracted from the jowma/, so entirely coiToboralive of the 
view 1 have taken, and so encouraging in reference to the work upon 
which I have entered, that 1 shall oHbr no apology for laying it before 
you. I'bo article was occasioned by the arrival in India of the acoount 
of a meeting held in Glasgow, upon this subject, in January last. 

‘^Thb Glasgow Public Meetino. —Want of space has prevented us from 
taking earlier notice of the Meeting, !jcM by the citizens of Glasgow, on the 
I5th January, in behalf of the natives of tliis country; and the .same muse pre¬ 
cludes insertion of the resolutions entered into on that occasion ; they have 
already app<*a)*ed in flic public prints. 

“ Always regarding discussions of this nature favourably, We look upon the 
proceedings of tins meeting jiarticularly, as pregnant with the most btnujiciuf 
consequrnceit; not, however, from tho cxjK‘Clation tliat oither tlie British Par¬ 
liament or the Court of Directors wiU lend an attentive car to its heneoolent 
appeal. But avc tliink, that the attention drawn hy tho leading men of influen¬ 
tial cities, to India and Indian nifuirs, i.s well calculated to rouse the public 
mind, iuid to excite a spirit of inquiry on matters Involving the best interests of 
the British Kuipiro in tho Bast. The strong array of fai'ts whicli the resolu¬ 
tions embody, cannot fail In eiillHting Uie better feelings of tlio people of Scot¬ 
land in favour of the long neglected natives of this country ; and it is high tiino 
that tho lamentable apathy with which tlieii* welfare has hillierto been regarded 
were removed, and active mea.'iUTes taken to secure to them a tithe of those pri¬ 
vileges which are elsewhere tho inheritance of British subjects. 

“ Whatever may be the opinion of others to the contrary, a ciu*eful cx-anAiim- 
tion of the present condition of the natives in these provinces, has convinced m 
that much of the misery and depression under whicli they suffer, is attributahle 
to the erronoou.s political system by which they have liithcrto been governed. 
It has repeatedly been asserted that India is not surpjuised by any couTitry in 
fertility of soil; yet it is no less true that she has become “ too expensive to 
govern,” that her ro?enue.s are yearly decreasing, her wealth and resources 
being gradually dried up, and whole tracts depopulated from want of the 
common necessaries of life. Wc do not assert that the famine and its fearful 
ravages, which have caused the cry of human misery to reach the ear, and 
excite the sympathies of Britain, are chargeable to the rulers of tho country ; 
we w'ould rather endeavour to point out some of the glaring evils under which 
the natives labour^ and we would then leave it to our Jiritish friends to defers 
mine whether, supposing they had to contend against such a system^ poverty 
and misery would then be less felt^ or the ravages of famine he less frequent. 

“ The lan<l tax exacted by government as the holder or lord of the soil, w*o 
consider to be tho most fruitful source of the accumulating evils that oppress 
the country. It is well knovATi that no native can p4>s8ess freehold property in 
the soil, which ho may improve or alienate at pleasure, atid there are consequently 
no country gentlemen or independent landlords. A policy whic-h constitutes tho 
government tarmer-gcncral of tho soil, and which causes it to look to that source 
alouo for the support of its ever increasing establishments, carries within itself 
the seeds of oppression and ruin, cuts off all intercut and a;^30ciation between 
the soil and its chiUU*cn, stifles; indu.stry, takes away every motive to exertion, 
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and a bar to all improvement. If oveu the aystem itself Uul not naturally 
tend to impoveriali the country and thin ita papulation, the mode in which it ia 
carried into operation inuat iuijvUaldy produce those effects. A district is no 
sooner surveyed, and its <piaHty of soil and means of irrig‘atioii carefully marked 
out and valued, than it is rented to a zemindar at so hijifh a cost, tliat it is next 
to Hii irnpossihility ho can exist, pay his rent, and bo an honest man. On enter- 
injf upon Ilia h'aso, he makes advances in money or kuirt to the ryots, to assist 
them in its cultivation j on the produce of the fonson hoing’ gathered in, he de¬ 
ducts first the government d&aiand, next his o%\n share, including the amount 
of his advances, with interest, and then njaki;i4 over the balauco to the cultiva¬ 
tors, who generally discover that they have foiled for a mere subsistence. This 
is appli *ahle to favowrablo seasons only; in times of scarcity they are miserjv- 
ruble iudoed: with their burdens undiminlshed. their loa<^i of debt mcreiuied, 
and the only means of liquidating them taken away, starvation and death ter¬ 
minate the melancholy prospect that lies before them. 

“It appear‘d to us that noUdug but the most energetic measures con raise the 
commerce and agriculture of India from their universally depressed condition : 
nothing short of the powerful voice of the British public, w ill bo able to enforce 
the adoptl m of those mt^asurca, or to obtain even partial ‘justice for India.’ Wo 
therefore hail the institution of societios like those of Glasgow ; and wo trust 
they will persevere until their benevolent efforts are crow'ned with sucoesa. 
Multifarious are the objects which will demand their attention ; tl»o application 
of a portion of the revenue to national objects—the promotion of native edaca- 
tion—the abolition of monopolies—the remodelling of the system of taxation*— 
the establi.shinent of an efficient body of police—and the improvement of inter¬ 
nal communicatian. All these measures are of paramount Importance; and, 
until they are carried into effect, we can Have no hope of seeing India become, 
as she ought to be*, a pornianent source of wealth to Britain, and her right arju 
in tho hour of need and perii.”^ 

I will oiTor 110 apology for reading this article, which you will, I am 
sure, regard as the best part of tny lecture. Coming, as it does, from 
tho scono of misery I have imperlet^lly described—written, as it is, by 
one who dwells upon the spot—one those Europeans who were kept 
v.dibin the city w nils by the fear of inliaJing the deadly effluvia sent 
fortli hxim the lifeless but luibunod corjises of famished thousands— 
one of those who saw the vast multitude of haggard wrctchas, who wore 
daily fed by the bounty of the goveniment-^and withal, a writer who has 
looked into the cau.scs of those sickening and hcart-TPnd|ing visim- 
tions—this articlo, coining from such a quarter, and from such a man, 
should speak to us with a voice of authority. 

J>ut filled with indigiinlion, as I am sure you must be, by this brief 
recital of some only of die wrongs indicted on the natives of India, you 
will, perhaps, ha disposed to imagine that of the money thus raised. 
Some portion, at least, is applied to the good of the natives, and tl^e 
Improvement and emliellish.neiit of tho face of tho country. Alas I 
nothing of the kind. Of tho twenty millions raised, the army devours 
nine millions; the lax gatherers, a ve; the debt, two; allowances end 
ponsiotis, one; and tw'o or three must come to this country to pay 
div idends of ten and a half per cenu—there tliey stick ; ten and a half 
per cent, ten and a half, '‘come day, well day, welcome pay-day;” ton 
and a half! nolhitig less. No matter how dry the exclnnpier; no matter 
how wronged the people ; no matter how heavy the debt, ten and a half 
per cent! Well, to pay this ton and a half jier cent, £2,000,000 must 
come over here, to say nothing of the vast sums annually remitted by 
jirivate individuals, or of fifty thousand pounds svcret if&roice money^ an 
Item which appears in tlie company’s last accounts just furnished. 
Tho sum expended upon education is absolutely contemptible, and as 
for tho advaucemeut of tho intemsts of the country by roads, bridges. 
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-Ytoals, and other facilities for intenml coinniimication, I have the 
authority of one of the very best informed writers upon Indian sub¬ 
jects, for saying, that when tho Fast India Company was called upon, 
during tho last parliamentary examination, to show what public works 
they had erected during tho’twenty years of their charter, it ajtpcarod 
that tho whole sum expended in civil and military labours, over llui 
entire face of tho country, did not etptal what has been expended upon 
tho railway between here and Liver|)ooI« No wonder thou that agri¬ 
culture languishes, and commerce too. What shall wo say of the ina- 
nufactnres of tho country ? They have dwindled and decayed. Tho 
matchless muslins of Dacca, the rich brocades of llonaros—those hiivo 
ceased to ho in demand, and ceased to bo fabricated. Tho extenial 
commerce of tho country, inwards and outwards, taken at ten millions, 
only amounU to ono rupee, or two shillings i>er head. The itoverty of 
the people in these districts is almost beyond conception. Numbers 
of tho cultivators get but one meal a day, and that but a scanty one i 
wltile some are actually oViliged to eko out their food Ly gathering wild 
herbs and weeds. Tho Hon'. Mr. Shore says— 


“ With rcftticot to tl\fi poverty of tho people:—Wo liuvo lioarrl bo much of tlie 
olcsrtiHifs of tho IJritiBh M^overnmcnt, aiul the ivealtti which tlie people have ac- 
cunmlatt'd, while ropoBiii^j under it« beneftcont shadowy that «omo of my readern 
will probably sneer at the mention of poverty. It ia iioverthelei^B true. .Each 
fUstrict of the Bengal |)re8i<lciiny avcfagea about a million of inhaViitants; yet, 
in oach there arc not, on the av( nigc, tlfty men among the carponterH, black¬ 
smiths, niOHOTis, jewellers, b()ut-buildcr», and other artiftcers, who could under¬ 
take to perform a piece of work to tho value of fifty rupees, without receiving 
an advance in casli to procure tho neccBsary mntcrIalH; and this in ti fact well 
known to aJl merchants and others, wliohave ever liadoco^ion to build a liouso, 
or construct any work or maeliine, \Vhat should wo think of tlio weidtli and 
prosperity of England, if there were not fifty artificers out of every million of 
population, who couhl not engage to perform a work to tho value of fifty pound.;, 
without receiving an advance of money ? It is precisely the same m the culti¬ 
vation of the soil. The land is Bubdivided into small portions, each by its 
respective owner, who ha.H his own plough and hulb>e.ks; ninetoen-twentictlis of 
Iheso aro so poor, that without periodical advances at every harvest, to procun? 
seed, and food to live on till tho crop is ripo, they would not bo able to cultivate 
at all.” 

Tako tlio icsliinony of a foreigner, the Rev. Howard Malcoiin, of 
Boston, U. S, 


“ Feb. 1837. A more b' nutiful country than that from Cnddalorc to Tanjore 
CMaurnB') cannot possihlv bo imagined. Tho elenso population and ntdi soil give 
tbeir energies to eoidi other, and ptoduco n econo of eurpaesing lovohiicss; 
hut the taxes and other causes keep down the latpouren to a state below that of our 
Southern staves.*" 


Oh, when shall wc ccaso to funiish occa.sioii for such tarints as these 
When shall the proud pro-slavery American be prevented from spyint; 
out tlie inikcHlneHS of iho land, and finding some apology jor his ovii 
slave system—the vilest under the blue canopy of heaven—in the con¬ 
dition of our tax-iidddn fellow-suhjoct.s on tlic fertile but inisiiianaged 
plains of India? Oh, that such rebukes may sting us to tlio porfur- 
jnanv of our duty ! I^ct us make haste to do justice lo ludin, and our 
reveend author shall no longer be able to talk of famishing Hindoos 
or Southern slaves,’* for the prosperity of tlie one .^hall be the free¬ 
dom of the other. 


“The ffov<!rnmefi( sh.irc of rieo crops is, mi nnaverage, about 50 per cent. 
But the mode of collection (io money) cauBCB the cultivator to pay about three- 
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fourths of’ crop. The public tronsury i« further rcplcnlBhcd hy jrionopc 
by dutlcfi on oxporta >iud iiiiportH, for the most part heavy; by liccnscB for 
«alo of arrack ami toddy ; by atainpa ; by f«;e» on judicial proceediogs, kii, ko, 
** Af* there Ks always power enough in a tropical sun to produce veprotafion, 
moiaturo alone is ncco.^sary to conBtaiit cropping. Districts, therefore, furnished 
os thlH iti, with tanks and rivers, present continually all the varieties of seasona 
in EurotH'. The oyo wiuidorn over large fields, in some p.'vrts of vvhich men are 
ploughing, in others planting, and in others haiwc.sting, at tho same time. Most, 
of the lands Jiro cropped twice a year; Bometime.s with rice, but ru ore frequently 
with rice first, and then some otlier grain or pidso. 'I%e sem^: is beautiful\ hu 
miuulid poverty and miserable mendicants constantly intrude ; and remind one of 
I’opo's liucs-^ 



‘ Tn vain kind Beanons flw'cll tlio teeming graiUi 

* Soft Bhowors distil, and Buna grow warm in vain; 
‘ The Bwain, with tears, Ins frustri.to hiboar yields, 

* And, famished, dies amidst hie ripcitcd fields V 


All tho writers I have heen aide to consult, and most of my friends In 
various parts of llindostan, declare India to be in a Btato of progressive poverty 
and depression. The following obaervation of HiiinilUm embodies the gouci al 
idea. After stating many facts, and adducing public records to prove liis iusser- 
tion, ho says, ‘ All tho ofilocs of cnioluincnt, civil and military, and the highest 
lines of conunorce, arc in the hands of strangers; who, after a toniporary rcsi- 
d<'uce, depart with tho capital they Imve accmnulatnd. Under native rulers, 
even tho extortions of rap.ieity, and tho drains of tribute, returned into circu¬ 
lation, and promoted in aonie degree territorial industry. Under its preHcut 
constitution, the remittance, or rather tributo, to lliitain, carries otV every year 
a largo share of tho produce, for wlueli notliiag is returned /”—Travels in 
South’T osUtu AsiOf includiny JiuuloslaUf vol. ii. pp. (>9 to 70. 


Uolu>hl the State of India! Agriculturo dopressod, discoiimgcd, 
and preveiUt?d, hj exorbitant and ovemhehning taxation, and in 
some cases by po.sil.ivo proliibition. As n proof, look at tlio condnet 
of ibo East India Company towards Sir R. Gumt 


“Cotton and sugar are two great staple productions of India, ajul in the pre- 
sid^'ucy of Jlombay, where there tiro v;iBt tracts of w'aste, the late govenmr, 
Sir H. Grant, in order to encourage tho nativea to produce these articles, so 
vital lo tho covniiioroo and manufactures of England, invited them, by public 
proelairmtions, to take grants of huid, on the tern\s of exemption from land-tax 
for a glv(‘ii numbiT of years. Kspcciiil cfu-e wiia taken that the i)ul)1ic revenue 
shouhl nf)t be diminiKluMl to the oxtent of one farthing by UjC operation of these 
grants. The result of this wise and hunmne measure was, that In a very few 
brief months, the llombay Chamber of Commerce reported to the ijtmdun East 
lo.lia and ('hiua Association, that excellent sugar from the Mauritius cane, and 
cotton o<|uul to some of the litur kinds of American, were being |rodueecl. 
XVh.it did the (^ourt of Directors, when they Irciud of those grants? Tho fol¬ 
lowing: notifleutiou issued in the Bombay Oovcrnincnt Gaicttc of tho 2(tth of 
Juno, IKiH,must answer the question ; 

“ The ironor.'vldo the Court of Directors having been ploaaod to disapprove 
of the notifications of the idth of February, and Ist of August, 1835, and of 
tho Ist And 17th of November, iBUfi, issued under the authority of Government 
by the Kovenuo Commissioner, granting certain cxouiptiona from assessment to 
lands cultivated with cotton, and the Mauvilius sugar cane, and to direct 
that sucli notifications he immediately recalled; the Kight Honorable the 
Governor in Council is pleased hereby to cancel tho said notifications from this 
date.” 


Such, I say, is tho wretched coiulilion of India. Manufactures 
are annilulatod by tho introduction of tho produce of foreign ma- 
chinety, and many of (ho productions of the country all but kept out 
of our ports by partial inuV onerous duties. The people, in tho first 
place, robbed of their leiritory ; then tlieir labour made unprofitable by 
intolerablu and ruinous usses.smciit3; (licir inuniifacturcs driven om 
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foioign supplies; iho produciion and salo of (ho absolute* necos- 
sanes of lifo niono}K)liscd by tlio rulers of tho counlry ; tho ndininis- 
tratioii of justice a bye-word and subject of derision ; strippling func'- 
tionaries from aiiodier land ploc^od over them, fdled with the pride 
and insoleiico of oflico, and tho aristocracy of tho skin ; their institu¬ 
tions invaded and broken up ; their pilgrims to tlio Ganges (till re¬ 
cently) taxed on tho road; their ancient public works suHered lo 
cruiublo into dust, and their persons and pretensions treated with 
systematic and ineifable contempt. Such being the state of things, will 
you wonder to be told that tho people do not love us P Do you not 
rather wonder that six liundred and seventy-four civilians, and thirty 
thousand liritish troops uro able to retain Qm country, and work all 
tho mischief and riiiii I have described P Can you bo suq>riscd if 
they feel towards Britain os tho poet has described P 

Full half a century has passM away, 

And never, never, in one Indian soul, 

Of nil tlie millions crushed by our controul. 

Hath love, hath gratitude for aught that’s dear. 

Stirred towards thoo, or ar^ thought but fear. 

We live among then’- like a wulUing blight, 

Our very name tlio watchword of aflTiight; 

No sympathy, no pity, no remorno, 

Our end is prottt and our means are force.” 

“ It may bo doubted (says a Company's servant) if at any time since we first 
occupied territory In India, such deep and dangerous disalVcctioii h.*i» prevailed, 
as exists at present.” 

“ I?y depriving the community of their rights, (says another) wc have engen- 
dorod crime, misery, and revolt; and every fresh inroatl on tho raunioipa.'ities 
loosens our bold on the atfoctions of the people, and hast<Mis our dow nfal." 

** Such is tho insecurity of our tenure of India, (sayt* Sir Charles Metcalf) 
that I sltould not be tho Iciist surprised to awake some morning and find tlio 
whole thing blo>vn up.” 

** 1 repeat it, (says Mr. Dickens, the Itegistrar of lUo Supremo Court at Ilen- 
ga!) tciTor and distrast oatteiisivejy prevail among the pt'opio of this country, 
and if theao feelings subside into the cerlainty that there is no hope, that 
will but geuci*ato other feelings which a rooted sense of wrong can never fail 
to produce.’* 

Wo talk (says Bwarkanauth Tagore, a worthy Brahmin, ‘the njost remark¬ 
able man in India, of liis nation’) of tho tyraimy of tho Mahonicdan govern¬ 
ment; but what arc the Englinh doing? 'Hioy are taking away from m all 
that tho benevolence of tho Alahornedans had given us. 11 jo just, the liberal, 
the enlightened English arc depriving us of all that a tyrannical, bigoted, semi- 
burbariau’s government bestowed, is this the boasted Justice and liberality of 
our rulers?” 

Who docs xiot feel these sai'casins, so richly deserved, bring a blush 
upon his cheek! 

“ We are (says Mr. Shore) abhorred by the people, w'ho would Imil with joy, 
and instantly join, tho sUindard of any power tney thought strong enough to oc¬ 
casion our downfal.” 

Finally, on (his part of tho subject, Mr. Adam says :— 

“Tlio people would change inasicr^i to-morrow, without a struggle an<f 
without a sigh.” 

Every one of (he authorities I havo quoted is, or ha.s been, a servant 
of Oie East India Company, oud every one of them, save one, ia 
now liviniT. Wcstniacotl, the political agent; Metcalf, fonnerly (he 
acting governor-general, and now (he govomov of Janiaica; (he 
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Hon. Mr. Shore, colloctor of taxes and cotronissionoT; and Mr 
A«lam, II coniinissicmer on tho subject of education ; and the words 1 
have last read are taken from the conclusioii of his report. I have not 
ijuoted anything, and 1 never will quote aiiytliing, hut Iho testimony 
of tho Company’s servants against the Conij)any i.heinsolves. 

I l)avo now, sirs, dwelt upon the poverty of the peo])le, and upon 
tho causes of that poverty: upon the discontent of the people, and 
upon tho insecurity of our dominion in India, 1 hope I have proved 
it to be the duty of tho people of Great -Britain to consider the con¬ 
dition and the claims of India. Hereafter, for I cannot do it now, I 
must look at the otlmr part |of the subject, and consider the interests 
of the j>eoplo of this country to consider those claiin.s and that coiuli- 
iion. To-night 1 have neither time nor strength, nor you patience, 
to go into tlioso details which will bo belter gone into at another 
time. But again I must remind you of your individual responsibility. 
Great impediments are to bo removed; great etlbris must bo made, 
and those gi'eat oiVorts can only be made by great nuinbors, and the 
power of vulunlary associations. A German poet has said, Divide 
the thunder into single notes, and it becomes a lullaby for children— 
but pom* it forth in one ([uick peal, and tho royal sound shakes the 
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heavens.” . . 

I may not bo able, perhaps, to remove every iinpediniciit that is 
placed before me, opposing my way like a niiglity block of granite; 
but I go and station myself beside that rock, and 1 cry to every pas¬ 
senger that comes along—** Hedp ! help! help!“ and one tries, tunl 
another tries, and a tliird, and u toiiitl., till at last we succeed in put¬ 
ting the lever below tho impediment, and it is rolled away to the 
oihoT side, and I gladly and willingly pursue my way to ft.^ed tho 
hungry and clothe the naked. 

1 hasten to a conclusion. If, in tlio two addresses I have now deli- 
voTod, 1 have been the honourod instrument in lending you to fool a 
deeper interest in a land that is afar oil’, where dw(3ll a myriad multi- 
tudo of human beings, every one of whom lives beneath the sceptre 
of a Christian monarch, and claims kindred and citizenship with a 
Christian people—if I have begotten in any minds a desire to become 
more tliorouglily acquainted with the subject under discu.ssiqn if I 
have led any to jiercoive, at length, what they owe to India, what 
Rlessings they may bestow upon India, and what advantages they nmy 
reap in return for the benevolent etforts tliey put forth on behalf of 
India—if I have quickened any of yon into a consciousness of your 
re.‘!;ponsibi]ity-~yonr dread accountahleness to tlie God of nations, for 
the manner in which your wide-spread territory in the East is 
governed—if I have assisted to roll away any of the mists of preju- 
dico or ignomnee—if I have succeeded in bringing nearer to your 
view, and nearer to your regards, a contitry and a people hitherto 
almost unnoticed in the dim distance—if you are reflecting upon the 
fact, that a country which is not loo distant to be discovered,—not too 
distant to bo made a mart for our merchandise, a home for our chil¬ 
dren, and a Held for our warriors—^not too distant to be spoiled, subju- 
givtcd, and enslaved,—is not, ought not to be too distant to be pitied, 
j>roUxtcd, and blest: if in the bosoms of those in this assembly there 
are now rising feelings of patriotic sliaine, and Christian sympathy, 
and generous resolution—ii even now there bo those present, who arc 
ready to enlist with me in the great and good work of regenerating 
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India—Ihon I have not laboured in vain, nor apeut iiiy strength for 
nought—then I am rewarded—richly rewarded for any exertions I 
have been privileged to make in this cause. Permit me to indulge ihe 
hoja^ that it may bu so : and receive my assurance that, while you aro 
willing to cheer me on, 1 will not bo found reluctant to toil—it will 
be my delight, as it will bo my duty, publicly and privately, in season 
and out of season, to co-operate with you in working out the tem¬ 
poral doliveranco of an injured people—while wc look willi Inunble 
conlidcnco to Him who is the friend of tbo desolate and alllioicd, 
and the patron of every good and righteous enterprise. I have 
done. 


END OF THE SECONP I.KCTUHK. 
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THIRD LECTURE. 


EnglaiuVa Duties towarda India—India liaa preat Natural CrtpabiHtic8-—\vhich 
arc neglected—American Slavery fwtorcd by ICuglaud’tt Policy towards 
ludla—StatlsticB of Cotton in England—Manclicstor as» it wati—Manchoatcr 
OH it is—llapid Progress of Cotton Planting in America—Prccailoua 
Nature of the Supply from America—Rccont Increase of Cotton Cultivation 

iu India_The Dacca Muslins—India’s Capabilities for Orovving Cotton- 

Demand for IJritiHh Manufactures In India—Appeal to the British People on 
behalf of the People of India. 

Ladies and Genilemen, 

In former lectures I havo solicited your attention to the present 
actual condition of tho nadvo population of British India; and I have 
insisted upon the duty of a benevolent interference to improve both 
tlicir chai'actcr and their circumstances. I conceive it our (hity to 
interpose between tho natives of India and that destiny which seems to 
await them, unless there is some prompt and vigorous interposition on 
tlie part of this nation. This great duty is founded upon many im- 
portunt considerations, and among the rest upon the following: wo 
are their rulers, and w’o ought never to forget our ])olitical relation to 
that country* It is a conejuered country ; tlicir fate is iu our hands. 
Tlioir govennnent is absolute and arbitrary ; although tho population 
of that empire amounts to one hundred millions, they possess not the 
]>rivilego ol reprosontation—they have no voice iu tho appointment of 
their govomment; tliey can exercise no conlroul over the airango- 
monts under which they live; they are ruled on tho spot hy six hun¬ 
dred and seventy-four civil funclionaries, and by an army of two hun¬ 
dred thousand men, all of them otlicercd by Europeans. We live 
among them as among a conquered people; we are sojourners there; 
our tents are pitched to-day, and struck tomorrow. We are merely 
encamped in their midst. It was tlie expression of an eminent states¬ 
man, long connected with the administration of affairs in India, that 
we Inul obtained the country by the sword, and that we must conanue 
to rule it by the sword, and to keep it by the sword. But the admis¬ 
sion of thi.s fact does not at all impair our obligation to seek the good 
of that people. On tlic contrary, it increases our obli^tion, inasmuch 
as having no shnro in their own affairs—not appointing their own 
govtTinnent—having no direct or indirect controul over character of 
tho laws, to which they mxi obliged to yiehl submission tlio obli¬ 
gation upon us is the more heavy and imperative, to see that tho 
laws and institutions which are given to that country are fovuid\. d npou 
justice, iuid are administered with mildness and iinpaitiuliiy. I heii 





Hgain, tlio crying r.ecessilics of that peoj)lo inijwse upoji ns an obliga¬ 
tion to render them relief, untl to render that relief promjMly and edh- 
ciently. 1 have culled yonr attention to the poverty ol the |>eoj>]e, 
especially to the famines that are periodically desolating that fertile 
region. On a former evening, I endeavoured to draw a jdeturo of 
the scenes of misery and starvation presenter! in that country during 
the previous year; and since that occasion my eyo has fallen on 
the following facti—Tho English iiiagistruto at Agra, the capital 
of North Bengal, states in his olTicial return (lio^nhatf June, 

1831) J, that one huiidrod and forty-four children have been canied 
off by wolves, subsequent to the famine,” so completely had the hiiniiio 
annihilab‘d every thing eatiihlo in the country, but the children timt 
were loft to the survivors. Our ability to modify or ninoliorate tln^ 
chara<'ter of the Indian government, and to improve the condilioti 
of that nnha]q>y people, imposes upon us the most sacred ohlig:«tion 
to interfere on their behalf I have on other occasions s}>okoii 
of the constitution of the East India Company: I have shown you 
that the people of this kingdom have luinded over, to a joint stock 
company, the govominent of a hundred millions of huinnn beings ; 

I have endeavoured to demonstrate that they have not by so doing 
given up their power to control the East India Company; on the 
conti-ary, they have created an obligation—an obligation most solciiin 
—w hicli at their peril they lose sight of, to look most strictly and % 
unceasingly into the iriaTmcr in which lhat joint stock coni]>any 
administers the ufTairs of India, lest, in tho language of the celebrated 
Edmund Bnrke, tho blood of millions be recpiircd at their hands, and 
it bo found tliat they have bartered away, for the base consideration of 
money, the liberties and liapjnness of countless millions of human 
mce. I have slunvii you lhat you are amhorized to intcriere j that 
you have a constant right of apjieal to tho imperial ]>arliaiiieMt; that 
ihero is in lhat omnijiotenl bod^ an abiding power to make laws for 
India, or to repeal laws, or to modify laws, as though no charter act had 
ever been grunted to the East India Company; and tliat you am not 
therefore impertinently, and certainly not unnecessarily, interfering in 
tho allairs of that distant empire, when you meet, as you now incel, in 
public meetings for the pur]>oso of considering tho condition o( that 
counliy, and of recommending to tho legislature of your native land 
the excrciso of that power and that prerogative, which they never 
have given up, which they never can give up, and which they caiinot 
lose sight of, without disgrace to themselves, and serious disaster t(» 
tho peojde so neglected. 

Onr duly, too, rests upon another foundation—our olllf/alwm to 
India. Owo wo nothing to that country ? Is it nothing to have 
drawn from that country, daring fifty years, the almost incredible sum 
of a thousand millions stciiing ? Is it nothing to have an empire, as 
large as Europe, which costs us nothing ? The anuy stistaiucd 
by the natives—every salary i>aid by them—every pension cliargcd 
upon them—every allowance and assigntnent uTid dividend drawn froni 
the hard earnings of an im|x>verishcd and all but oxbanaled people ‘ 
Then consider the money annually remitted to this connlr^^ Between 
two and three millions arc drawn, and publicly accounted for, and 
appropriated to tbo division of dividends among the proprietor?;, to the 
payment of sidarics hero, and the paying off the interest of an accumu- 
laled debt. Then consider the posts of honor, trust, and emolument. 
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fliat have to bo fillocl by persons who arc draflod from this coim^ry to 
that, and vyho rotuni, bv and by, like birds of prey mid of passage, fat- 
toTicd by the riches ojf India, to repose hero in independence and 
wealth, far from the land in which they have made their riches ! Thou 
again, think of the bravery of the pcojde of India, displayed through a 
long series of yours, and in the midst of most trying and critical cir- 
cuuistancos, and invariably on our behalf. Wo have won India, not 
by tho prow’ess of British anns alone—not by British discipline and 
British valour alone; it has been the virtue, the valour, the constancy, 
the loyalty, aye, and the confidence and afleclion of tlie people, the 
ohildron of India, tlmt have won so many lauiels upon tJ)e plains of 
Hiiidoslaii. I'liese tilings should never bo forgotten ; mid vvhile w'o 
reineniber what wo owe to India, and the debt we are every day con - 
iracting, our seirse of duty will be (piickenod, and we shall reproach 
ourselves for having done so little for a jieople who have done so much 
for us. I urge to tho discharge of this duty, upon this ground mnorig 
others, that ilie natives of India are an injured people. Tho Xlev. 
Dr. Duff (than whom there is not a more sincere lover of India— 
whoso life, whether he traverses this country to awaken jiublic feeling, 
or labours in India itself, is devoted to tho good of India) made use 
of tlie following words before the General Assembly of tho Church of 
8collund the year before last:— 

Who can obliter.'vto the lonjr, black catalopruc of troachery and plunder, 
devastation and death, that swells tho revolting narrative of n^nny of our earlier 
(M>iu]ncsts ? Ah ! there have been deeds perpetrated by the sons of Britain on 
the plains of Ilindostau,—deeds that, in number, cannot bo reckoned up in 
order,—dec<ls of unutterable iiifainy,—deeds that are engraven in cliaracters of 
blood In the incffuceablo pages of history,—aye, and registered, as cn eternal 
memorial against u», in the book of God’s remembrance 1” 

I have not, ns you will bear me witness, durbig the two past lectures, 
oudeavourod to degrade tlie Etust India Company in your eyes, ik>i 
will it be my object to-night to do so. 1 have not occupied your time 
in drugging to light tho deeds of darkness that have been perpetraUMj 
in Ituliu; 1 have not sp<^ken of broken treaties, of forgotten pledges, 
of iiinnolated princes imd princesses, of vvbolesalo and stupendous rob¬ 
beries that have rendered those who have been guilty of them infamous 
for ever. No: I liavo gninted, as I do grant, that the East India 
Company inatf he influenced by good intentions ; that Uiey mav' desire 
tho welfaro of India; nay more, that thoy^ may devote themselves to 
the benefit of India. I will gram you tlmt tlicy may be the wisest, tho 
justost, the most benevolent men that you can solecf from the body 
politic, to govern India ; and when I have gmiued you all this—and 
remeinl>er that lliey are hut men ; that they live many thousands of 
miles from the coumry which they goveni; that tlu ir time i.s much 
occupied with homo uHairs—when I remember those things, I feol that 
we should bo guilty of a gross and criminal dereliction of duty, did we 
forget India when we appointed these men its governors; did wo not 
exercise a sleepless vigilance over all the affairs of a country which w o 
claim as our tiwn. Let it bo reinembored, in connexion with thi-j part 
of the subject, that they justly complain we have done them much 
injury by Uie destruction of their manufactures—tlmt w'e have undersold 
them in their own markets; and that thousands and lens of thousands 
of individuals, who wevo once accustomed to get their bread, and 
enough of it, by honest industry, are now reduced to indigence and 
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:y, by tbo successful compotition of our inaiuifactures 
exported from this country, and ctarried into those inarkots which they 
once xupplied. I blame not this country for this ; iltere is no occasion 
to lament it for the future, if we will be just to that laud. Suininon 
up the spirit that is there; release them from the tyranny to which 
they are now f^ubjected ; send them into a field uncursed by a ruinous 
land-tax, and allow them to sit under their own vino and fig tree, none 
daring to mako them afraid : then, while they roap a bountiful harvest, 
and send it to onr shores, and aro thereby made rich, will send them 
back the vegetable substance they have roared, in llie shape of manu¬ 
factured articles, and thus our advantages shall bo reciprocal, and our 
joy shall be one. 

1 infer bur duty to interfere, from our abilify to do them goial. 
Were our tetirs hopeless ones—were our regrets all vain—I might ho 
accused of wasting your time; and even tlieii I should be far better 
occupied tlian in di 3 coui*siiig upon ilio thousand and one other topics 
thiu arc aloof from onr every day interest?, and which come not home 
to the alFections; the discussion of which does not edify tho moral feel¬ 
ings ; but happily we are able to do them good; we can do them good, 
by adopting liberal and just commercial principles; wo can do them 
good, by the exercise of the oinnipotont politicui power which hoavcii 
permits us to exercise, on th(dr behalf; we can do thorn good, by ]>re- 
senting them with that knowledge whicli they require, and by humbling 
ourselves to receive from them that knowledge which, sunken as 
they arc, tlioy are not impotent to give us. We can give them 
institutions that they need—and, by doing this, we can display 
at once otir power and our mercy—and our j>owcr in our mercy ; 
and jireacrve a kingdom by kindness which we are likely to lose by 
coercion. I wish I could impress this upon my counirymen—would 
that I could make them feel at once their duty to do good to Iiidif, 
and their ability, which creates their duty. 

“ Britain I thy voice can bid tho dawn ascend; 

On ttieo alone the eyes of Asia bond. 

High Arbitress I to thco her hopcrs are given, 

Sole pledge of bliss, and delegate of Heaven; 

In thy dread niaiitlo all her fates rei^se, 

Or big with blessings, or o’crcast witli woco; 

And future ages shall thy mandate keep, 

Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding weep. 

Oh ! to Ihy god-like destiny arise! 

Awake and meet the purpose of the skies 1 
AVifle as thy sceptre waves, let India learn. 

What virtues round the shrine of empire burn.'’ 

Having said »o much in reference to our duty n thi. mutter, T j>ro- 
ceed to consider tho advantages to be derived from pursuing the course 
which our duly prescribes. I know that many who heai me will think 
that this is a needless undertaking. They know, they feci that to do 
right is to do well—that honesty is the best policy—that an adherence 
to tho lews of nature in trade and in commerce, as well as in other 
matters, is always Uie safest, tho wisest, and tlie best courfie. But 
still, it may be advantageous to discuss this principle in detail; to show 
that our duty and our inU^est go hand in hand otx this question— 
thatlhev are mterw’ovon and inseparable—Uiat to bless India is to en¬ 
rich, to strengtbon, to exalt ours-Ives—that, if in this field we icatter, 
wo shall assuredly that we shall realize the truth of that 
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asflurant o given us in the inspired page, that *Mt is blessed to give 
than to receive/* My proposition, then, is this, that the j)orfonnance 
of our duty to India is coincident Tvitli the advaiicoinent, in the most 
truo and liberal sense of that word, of the manufacturing and coiu- 
inerciol interests of our common country; and that were wo prose¬ 
cuting in an enlightened manner those interests, wo should be ]>ro- 
inoting immoasumbly the welfaro of the people of India. In other 
words, to remove the hindrances to tho prosperity of tlie people of 
India, is to open a limitloss field for honorablo and profitable commer¬ 
cial intercourBO. Revive tho drooping energies of a hundred millions 
of fellow-suhjects, dispel tho cncliantnient which reigns over India, 
banish tlio evil spirits of monopoly and prejudice, and lo ! a now world 
apponr5;<; a world so ^ a.st, rich, go cojiablc of receiving all that you 
rcxpiire from them, or can bestow upon them, that w(?reyou forsaken of, 
and exclude<l from, all other nations besides, you would have an ex- 
haustless sup])ly of foreign iiierchandiso, and an ever increasing market 
for homo inanufactuTes. 

Political justice to India is commercial justice to England- The 
prosperity of India und tho prosperity of England are one and indi¬ 
visible;^ tho day that witnosses India well govonicd, her people hap|>y, 
hv^r agricuItiuiBU well emjiloyed, the fruits of her soil reaped, her vast 
resources developed, that day beholds England on the proudest summit 
of her greatness as a manufacturing und commercial nation. 

I have said that India is capable of producing almost every article of 
tropical growth; diut labour is cheaper in India than in any other part 
of tho world; that the country is accessible; that it is now broiiglit 
near by mcatis of communication which enable the mercliaiU to send 
his despatches and receive his answers within four months, and that 
the physical and moral elevation of the immense population of India 
depends mainly upon the amount of encoiuagemenl given to their agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. Having said this, let us see what proportion of 
tropical produce brought into this country, and rcipiired by Uiis coun¬ 
try, is derived from India; and much more would bo required and 
consumed, were tho produce cheaper, us it will ho, when justice 
shall bo done to India. I am about to quote a statement made by 
jMr. Montgomery Martin, in tho Coun of tho East India proprietors, 
a short time ago—a statement, the accuracy of which has not been 
impugned:— 

** QUAi^TTTY AWD VALUE OF ARTTCLIIS IMPORTED INTO ENGLAND, THE 
WHOLE OF WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED FHOM IlIilTrSlI INDIA, 

]. Sii^far, 4,500,000 ewt, at ’^Os. per cwt.....£4,500,000 

2. Molasses, 600,000 cwts. at lOs. per cwt..... 250,OiH) 

3. Kum, 5,000,000 gallons, at Is. per gallon .. 250,000 

4. CotFiNi, 40,(HN),000 lbs., at Od. per lb... 1,000,000 

f>. Tea, 40,000,000 lbs., at Is. per lb. .. 2,000,000 

0. Cocoa, 3,000,000 jibs., at Od. per Ib. 76,000 

7. Tobacco, 50,000,000 lbs., at 6d. per lb. .. 1,2.50,000 

e. Cotton, 400,000,000 lbs., at Od. per lb. 10,000,000 

1>. Indigo, 7,000,IH)0 lbs., at Os. 6d, por lb. .. 1,226,000 

10. Sidtpetre, 800,000 owts., at 20s. per owt. .. 300,000 

11. Kice, 300,000 cv/ts., at lOs. per cwt. 150,000 

12. Pepper. 7,000,000 lbs., at 4<1. j>cr lb. 125,000 

13. Cinnamon and Cassia, 1,500,000 lbs., at Cs. per lb. 45a,(X>0 

14. Ginger, 25,000 cwts., ut 20®. per cwt. 26.000 

16. Spices (j,encral), oftichU value . 2a0,t»00 

Ki. C(>chiiu‘al, 600,IKK) lbs., at 5 b. per lb. 150,000 

17. A\"ool, 60,000,000 lbs., at Is. per lb. 3,000,000 
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I a Hemp ami Flax, il,000,000 cwta,, at 208 per cwt. 2,000,000 

I!). Vc^etaMo <)il8, d,CK)0,000 gallons, at 1». per 300,000 

20. Hides, 400,01)0 ewte., at OOs. per cvrl. .. 720,000 

21. Skiua, untonned or dre.^sod. No. 4,(X;0,000, at Cd. each . 100,0(K) 

22. Linseed, 3,M)0,(»00 bushels, at 308. per qr,. COO,(M>0 

23. TuUow, 1,000,000 cwts., at 20s i>cr ent . LOOO.fMK) 

2;4. Dye Woods, &c., offltuU value... 500,(H)0 

25. Drugs and Gums, ditto... 500,(W)0 

20. Sundries. 1,000,000 


T<.4al.£34,720,000 


The total value of these and other tropical productions imported is, 
you perceive, £34,720,000, of wliich we receive from India to tho value 
of £4,^00,000. Now, 1 heard it stated in tho Court of Proprietors, 
tliat idl of these articles could be obtained of iirst-raie quality, aud to 
an indefinite extent from India, and (ho statement was not denied by 
any individual iu the Court, although the principal part of (he directors, 
and a largo number of the proprietors, were present. Now', let us 
see what proportion is obtained from Driti.sh India. 

« Of 40,600,000 cwt». of BQg.'W imported Into tho United Kingdom, Hrltish 
India, including Ceylon, contributes but 200,000 cwts., not h.alf tho quantity 
which tho Binall i.sland of Mauritias exports, and only equal in quantity to the 
exports of St. Vincent, which is but 18 miles long by 10 brood. 

t)f 600,000 cwts. molasses imported,British India and Ceylon aendbutSO cwts. 

** Of 6,000,000 galloiis of rum imported, Bvitish India luid Ceylon contribute 
40,000 gallons. 

Of 40,000,000 If)». of coOee, British India and Ceylon send but 9,000,000 lbs. 

“ Of400,000,000 lbs. of cotton, British India and Ceylon send but 50,000,000lbs. 

** Of 60,000,000 lbs. tobacco, British India and Ceylon send hut 60,000 n>8. 

** Of 40,000,000 lbs. tea, British India sends a few hundredweight, although, 
tho leaf grows spontaneously, and may he cuIUvoted to any extent. 

“ Of 3,000,000 lbs. of cocoa, British Xiulia sends nono to England. 

“ Of 0,000,000 lbs. of silk, British India studa 1,600,000 Ib !., and that expor¬ 
tation is owing to the East India Company, 

** Of 00,000,000 lbs. of sheep 8 wool, British ImHa sends bnt 1,000,000 Ibs- 
Of 2,000,000 cwts. of flax and hemp, British India sends but 20,000 cwts. 

“ Of 3,600,000 bushels of linseed, British India sends but 300,000 hu-^hels, 
although it is cheaper and better in Himlostau than in any other part of the world. 

** Of 6,000,000 gallons vegetable oils, British India h«;mla but 120,000 gallons. 

« Of 400/)^ cwts. of hides, British India senuB but 40,000 cwts. 

“ Of 1,000,000 cwts. of tallow, Britisli India sends only 600 cw ts. 

“ Of 600,000 lbs. of cochineal, Britisli India sends but 200 lbs. 

Of 14,000 loads of the celebrated teak wood which England imports, British 
India, wluch abounds with it, 8en<l.H but 300 loads; the remainder in furnished 
by the negrotya of Western Africa.** 

From a statement recently drawn up, and approaching, I believe, to 
accuracy, it appears, that in consequence of neglecting India and ]>re- 
ferring other part.s of tho world, in almo.st all of which labour i.n ob¬ 
tained from slaves, wo entail upon ourselves, in tho 8ha]>e of an extra 
cost, the following loss, viz :— 


“ On Sugiir ... 

„ Cotton .. 

„ Silk. 

,, Rum 

. 8,161,679 

. 249,353 


. 774,908 

,, . 

„ Toliacco. 

„ Linseed .. . 

„ Elax . 

. 1,040,626 

.. 514,286 

. 2,216,100 


£20,40.3,901 


Exclusive of Eice, Indigo, Oils, Dyes, Hemp. Drugs, kc. 
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Let ui now neo tho extoiit to which our neglect of India encourages 
t>ie accursed trallic in human beings. I'roiu tho same paper, which is 
emitlod, ' 

‘‘ MARINER IN WIITCH IH EXPENDED MORE THAN ONE-H \LK OF THE AHOVE SCM 
OF £20,193,901, LEVIED ANNUALLV LPON THE PEOPLE OF OREAT RRITAIN , 
OR, REASONS WHT IT IS THE UCTY OF EVERY PERSON IN THE tJNlTED KINU- 
DOM TO ESFOL'SE THE CAtSE OF INDIA," 

I take tho following facts. Let them, I entreat you, sink deej) into 
your memories, for they concern tho honour of our couulry, and tlu* 
freedom and happiness of imuikiud :— 

It Is now provoii that 376,000 Africans arc annually pacvificcd, us fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Lorlah iu tho passu/re.... a7,500 

Die from seizuro, march, dotcution, &c. 187,.500 
Survlre, and are sold in the Slave States 

aud Colonies of America, See . 150,000 

At 160 Dollars a head ... 2lK&00,0()0 Dollam. 

At da. 6d. to tho dollar, £5,002,500 

This fact la attested by two testimonials puhlislied by iVIr. Foweil liuxtoii; 
one, a letter to liimsclf, dated May, 1838, (Vom Governor Macleun, of Cape 
Coast, stating that tlio net profit upon a slave is from I50 to 20() dollars, when 
sold in Cuba and the Brazils; tho other, the calculation of tho Sierra Lcoiu 

Gouimissioncrs, who give for an outlay of ICM) dollars, a return of 180_ Buxton 

on the Slave TradCy pp. 89 and 90. 

“ Tho trade yields, therefore, a profit so enormous as to make it morally 
certain that, so long as this profit can be got, no power on earth will put down 
the traffic; nor can any princes or states, however well intentioned, enforco 
slave treaties. 

“ Kast India free labour costs 3d. a day ; African slave labour 2 h. The fund 
for paying slave labour, and tho fund required for buying sbiVes must, if is evi¬ 
dent, bo tho money paid for slavo-grown produce. This fund is mainiy dcrivodf 
(Urrctly and indirecif^y from the c.tces» of price paid by Great Britain to 
ihe slave cotton growers of America for thoir cotton, amounting, as shown 


abovo, to.£8,151,079 

To tho slave tobacco growers, for their tobacco ..... I,0i0,f>25 

To the slave coffee growers, for their cotToo .. 771,998 

Add nnnu.’vl cost, In money only, of tho squadron, fruitlessly em¬ 
ployed on the slave coasts* .... (k50,00() 


£10,6l7,3u2 

But cotton in the Liuted States being more proliiable than sugar, the United 
Slates resort to Cuba ami the Brazils for ono-half of the sugar required for the 
population. This quantity now amounts to about 50,000 tons annually, costing, 

at £12 a ton .....X2,I50,0(K) 

‘•As the wants of America will keep pace with her doubling population, and 
as sho will never want the means of paying for their supply with the money she 
is sure of receiving from Great Britain for her cotton, it results that a constant, 
retrular, and rapidly-increasing demand is created for the slave-grown sugiur of 
Cuba and the Brazils; and with this demand, a regularly increasing demand for 
more slaves, by vvhoso labour alone the eugar required can there be grown. 
Bence the vast increase of tho slave trade, proved to have taken place of late 
years, and hence the known aggravated condition of the slave.** 

So much for our iif^glect of India I Tho truth of tho statements now 
made might, 1 believe, be* fully verified by a careful enquiry into the 
capacity of India, and the cost of free laboiir in that country. Here¬ 
after, 1 shall make iAe anti-slavery aspect of the BHtish India ques- 


* Mr. M^Quecu rates tho expense connected witn the suppres.sion of the 
slave trade as between £800,000 or £700,000 per annum to this country; and 

lie calculate?^ that the tt»tal cxpiuisc since iS08 exceeds £20,000,000. ’ 
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_ the oxclusive topic of n lecture. Yon see, however^ tlwt, according 
tlic calcelatioiis 1 hiivo quoted, from which yon may make anv fair 
deduction, that wo arc amongst the most powerful anti nnmiiicent 
npliolders of slavery and the slave trade. Is it not humiliating, is it 
nut deeply distressing to redoct, that so largo an amount of the money, 
inoclumical shill, physical energy, and manufacturing©nterprizo of Great 
Britain, are employed in the support of systems so utterly opposed to 
the precepts of Christianity, and to the laws, the constitution, and the 
genius of the people of this country? In vain the spirit of philanthropy 
is displayed, while the principles of our commerce ihtis stand in an 
antagonist position. Could wo get our coimnerco placed upon sound 
principles—could wo gel men to look to Africa, whore the free negro 
would grow cotton and sugar upon his native soil, instead of to America, 
whore the negro toils in slavery, upon a land to which he is a stranger, 
and anioiigst a people by whom he is abhorred—or, could we get the 
attention of our merchants turned to the plains of India, and the banks 
of the Gatigcs, where men, by millions, wait to bo employed in the 
grateful task of raising from a fertile soil those fruits uf a Uopical cli- 
mato whicli have bcooino articles of necessity amongst us, wo should 
olFect,in the condition of iiiillioiis of men in three quarters of the globe, 
one of the most happy and glorious revolutions over witnessed in the 
history of the species. 0, that men would cease to act on false 
doctrines ! that they would sulfer the voice of mercy to call them 
hack to the simple and life-giving principles of a political economy, 
founded upon a just acquaiiitaiice with the constitution of man, and 
the grout laws which should regulate commercial intercourse! 
Now, if it be true that wo lose twenty millions of money an¬ 
nually by consuming the produce of other countries, in |)ro- 
feronce to the produce of India, then w^e ainiually sacrilico mere than 
the wlmle revenue derived from India; fur, by the last returns, it ap¬ 
pears that llicir gross revenue is only eighteen millions, fifty-eight 
tljuiisand four hundred and twelve pounds sterling. Then, again, look 
at the shi])ping of England; will it bo believed that, trading with that 
immense country during the year 1838, there were only 321 ^hips—I 
speak of this country and India; while at the port of Stocklon-on- 
Tces, the amount of shipping in the same year amounted to 8027 1 
Is there a parallel to this folly, this infatuation, Uiis wickedness, in 
the world ? If these facts were not demonstrable by figures, would it be 
believed that wo were shutting oiir eyes all the day long to the value of 
this country, not only in a commercial, but in a moral point of view; 
and fostering, at the expense of millions of pounds per annum, the 
vilest and the most oppressive system of slavery that ever was perpo- 
Iraied under the sun ? Why should we prefer New Orlc?an8 to Bom¬ 
bay ? Are the mercliants so much more honourable ? Is their cotton 
so much more pure ? Does it come to us unstained ? In one sense 
it may; hut in another sense it comes to us crimsoned with the blood 
of two millions of slaves I Why should we prefer Brazil to Mudnis or 
Bengal—our own territories? Is stigar so much better coming from 
iho Spanish islands, where the masters are tyrants, and the jwople 
slaves, than coming from our own territories, grown and cultivated 
by millions of fiee-mcn Sirs, the miseiy entailed, the crime coiri- 
initted, the extent to which righteous principles are violated by our 
present system, cannot l>o computed. I come, however, to that branch 
of-the subject moat interesting to the public of this most populous and 
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woaltliy district, because cormectodi v/ith the TUODufuoture for which it 
is so widely culebrutcd. 

The quesiion—Can India supply this conutry with the cotton of 
commerce P is one of great importance. That it has fallen to my lot 
to discuss this subject in this assembly I regret* but I will do my best 
to give an answer to the question. 

I shall be saHsfied, if I find the attention now being bestowed upon 
this subject ffillowed by enquiries j I shall be satistied if I break up 
the fallow ground, if I thaw the frost of indiflcTcnce, if I make men 
look ono another in the face to-moiTow on the exchange, and ask, 
** Why do we not obtain our cotton from India P" When this shall 
bo done, when the men of this great city shall, at the comers of the 
streets, and in tiicir counting-rooms, and on the exchange, begin todis- 
cuss this question, and look with eyes but half ojicn to the Indian part 
of tho question, I fear not the result; for very soon we shall find that 
while, by our capital, we have made America the greatest but tho 
guiltiest of nations; by a transfer of that capital to India, we should 
make India not tho guiltiest but llie most happy, and one at least of 
the greatest nations. 

A constant and sufilcient supply of tho raw material is essential not 
only to the prosperity of the people of this neighbourhood, but to the 
prosperity of the country. 

I am indebted to an accurate and interesting work just published, 
entitled, ‘'Manchester as it is/* for the following valuable particulars 
respecting tho present magnitude of the cotton trade:— 

Tho consumption of cotton in Great Britain during 1838, was four hundred 
nnd sixty thousand railUous of pounds weijjjht. The following will show tho cojt 


of pr^Kluein^r Die cotton manufactures of the country :— 

** Cost of raw material .....£19,60 hl6d 

.TI3,70I Spinners, avera^' wa^fes lOs. S^d. per week.. 8,(>.50,593 

181,000 IViwcr-laotn Weavers, average wages r<?s. 7d. i>er week ... 2,916,000 

316,.>00 Hands cuiplo} ed in tho bobbinot and hosiery trade. 1,6.50,000 

360,000 Trintors, average wages lOs. per week. 9,360,000 

5280,000 Hand-loom 'Weavers, average wages 12s. per wook.... 8,596,000 

Machinery, interest on capital, &c. 12,087,500 


Total cost, about.....£62,903,259 


Total numb»n* of persons cinjdoyed, about .. 1,500,000 

Lt may not bo uninteresting to look back a few years, and mark th(5 


rise of this trade which has now reached so vast an extent. I am in¬ 
debted to a considerable extent to a very excellent work on the history 
of tho cotton manufacture of Great Britain, a work of great industry, 
profound rosoarch, and most excellent arrangement, by Edward Baines, 
jua. Esq. of Leeds. It will bo interesting to those who wish to 
examine this subject, to know* that in that work is contained a great 
amount of useful historical and statistical information. “ England, ’ 
says Mr, Baines, " was among the latest of all countries to receive the 
cotton manufacture. This species of industry was known in each of 
tho other quarters of the globe earlier than in Europe; and in Spain, 
Italy, tliG Low Countries, Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, and Turkey, 
before it was introduced into England. 

Tijo woollen and linen inanufaotures have existed in this country 
from a very early period, and both of them were carried on in Lan- 
casliiro before the cotton manufacture, for which they prepared the way. 
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ian(i has Ikjoti iinmcinonany fiimous for its wool, of winch it pro- 

_J ahufulaiice before any woollens, except of the coarsest kiiul, 

were iiiado here: the wool was thou chiefly exported lo Flanders, where 
that ximnufactiire was in an eKtrcin(3iy flourishing state. ManchosUir 
was the 8(?at of the woollen inanumctnre os early an tlio roigii of 
Edward II.” 

Then, in reforence to the circiiinstanco of their being called cottons, 

8a) jii —** The application of the term * cottons’ lo a woollen xnanu- 
fiicture is also ex])ressly mentioned by Cumden, who, speuking of Man¬ 
chester in 15110, says, ’I’his town excels tho lowns iinincdiately 
aroiuiclit in hundsoinoness, popiiloiisnoss, woollen manufacture, market¬ 
place, cUurcli, uikI college; but did much more excel Uiem in the last 
ago, as Well by the glory of its woollen cloths, which they call Man¬ 
chester cottons, as by the privilege of sanctuary, which tho authority of 
pariiiunoTil, under Henry VIII. trunsfenrod to Chester/ ** blien lie 
saya—” It is not a littlo singular that a manufacture, destined after- 
wards to eclipse not merely * the glory' of tho old ‘ Manchester cot¬ 
tons,’ but that of all other nianufactiires, should thus have existed in 
iinnir, long before it existed at all in fact. It has been conjectured, 
that the word ' cottons* was a corruption of ' coatings hut it is very 
evident that the name was adopted from foreign cottons, which, being 
fustians and other heavy goods, were imiuxted in w oollen by our manu¬ 
facturers/’ It isinauimst, says Mr. Baines, that, in 1041, tho cottOTi 
niaiinfacturo had hecoino well esbiblishcd in Manchester. ’Fhe spread 
of the manufacture, however, does not appear to have been very rsxpid. 

In the j); esent day, when MamUiester men * are regarded as mer¬ 
chant [princes, it is amusing to look back to the middle ol tlio 17th cen- 
XiKy, w hen a gang of Mancliester chapmen used to lake their merchan¬ 
dise upon pack horses, and make a circuit of the surrounding towns, 
bringing homo sheep’s wool for the makers of worsted ytini, and, when 
at honu>, participating in tho ordinary labours of their servants. 

I^owards tho latter end of the 17th century, and at tho beginning of 
tho Ibth, ihoro were considerable importations of Indian cotton goods, 
calicoes, muslins, and chintzes, and the consequence was o loud outcry 
auK'ngst mamifivcturers, which prevailed with parlhanent to excludo 
them by heavy penalties. You will pardon mo, jierha))s, if I illustrate 
the spirit of this period by a reference to some curious extracts, from 
pamphlets published at the time, and funiisbed by Mr. Baines. This 
part of the lecture is not without its moral. 

In 1678, a pamphlet was issued under tho title of * The Ancient Trades 
decayed and revived again.” Hear how the author weeps over the fallen 
fortunes of woollen fabrics in tliis country ! On [>age 77, this autlior 
say^s:—• 

Thia truKlo (the w’oollen) la very much hindered by otir own people, who do 
wear many foreig’n conuuoditlcs inHtcad of our own, an may be inutanced Iji 
many p.irticular8, viz. :—instead of green soy, that wjis wont to be used for 
children 3 frcK’ks, is now u«ed painted and Indio-stained and stripf'd calico; and 
liiBiead of a perpetuatia or shalloon to lyrie coats with, is used soincUn»es 

a glazrned calic(», which In the whole is not above twelve-ponce cheu|)er, and 
abundantly worse. And iwmctiraca is used a Doogolo, that is hremght from 
India, both for lynings to coats, and for petticoats too ; yet our Kngllsh ware is 
better and cheai>c*r than this, only it is thinner for tho aunimcr. To remedy this, 
it would bo necesaary to lay a very high impost upon all such commodii ien^ as 
these ore, and tluit no calicoes or other sort of linen be sutfered to bo glazed,” 

The celebrated Do Foe, tho iinmovlaliscd author of llubins^tn 
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Cnisoe," it appears, joined in the general hiie-aiid-ciy againsc the 
cotton goods of India. Hoar his pathetic strains :— 

The g-encral fansie of the people runs upon East India goods to that degree, 
that the chinta and painted calieoen, which beforo wero only made use of for 
carpets, quilts, &c. and to clotho children and ordinary people, bocumo now the 
dress of our la<lled; ami such is the power of a mode as wc saw our persons of 
quality dressed in India caiqjets, which, but a few years beforo, their clmnibcr- 
nmids would Imve thought too ordinary for them. The chinta was adviu.ced 
from lying upon their Hoors to their backs—from the foot-cloth to the petticoat; 
and even the queen herself, at this time, was pleased to appear in China and 
Japan; 1 moan China silks arid calico. Nor was this alt; but it crept into our 
houses, our closets, and bedchambers; curtains, cushions, chairs, and at last 
beds themselves, were nothing but calicoes or Indian stuffs: and, in slioi-t, 
almost every tiling that used to bo mado of wool or silk, relating oilher to 
tJm dnfsa of women or the furniture of our houae.-f, was supplied by the liuliuu 
trade/’ 

Another writer, the autlior of a volume entitled ** A Plan of the 
English Commerce,” ascribes the eml to a caiiise for which he candidly 
acknowledges he knows no remedy, namely, the w ill of the ladies. You 
will perceive, my friends, when I read tho nex t extract, how possible it 
is, in inoro senses titan ono, to bo under potiicoat government:— 

“Two things amongst us (says this hearbbrokon man) are ungovernable; 
our pjissions and our fashions. Should I {isk tho ladies whether they would 
dress by law, or cloUio by act of paidiaraent, they would ask mo whether they 
wore to 1)0 statute fools, and to bo made pageants and pictures of? Whether 
the sox was to be set up for oui* jest, and tho parliomeiJit had nothing to do but 
enuke Indian queens of them ? That they claim English liberty as well as the 
men; and ns they expect to do what they please, and say what they please, so 
they will wear what they please, ami dicss how they ploafto. It Lh true that tho 
hlH'rty of tho Indies, their passion for Iheii* fashion, has been frequently irnurious 
to tho manufacturers (/ England, and is still so in some eases ; but I do not see 

easy a remedy for that ns some other things of tlio like nature.” 

A contiiry, however, lias wrought n marvellous revolution ; it has 
turned (he tubh s nj)on tho oriental. Now, instead of ruining our mn- 
nnfacturera by tlie introduction of his chiaip and exquisitely beantilul^ 
ilibrics, wo ore bringing Ids to a perjictiiul end by the exportation ol 
our cotton piece goods and muslins, with which all coinpothion of nm- 
niud lauour is tilterly vain. It is not my intention to d()S«Tibe the pro¬ 
cess l>v which this revolution has been brought about; that would take 
me back to tho commencement of the era of invention, luid T should 
have to talk upon subjects wdlh which I am not familiar. I thought, 
however, dial a coiUiust, however brief and imperfect, of tho present 
state of tho trade with tho trade in tl^ seventeenth contury inight be 
appropriato. In 1697, tho amount of cotton wool imported was 
1,97r>,3591bs. Tho olficial vahio of cotton goods of all kinds exported 
daring the year was the magnificent amount of In 1764, tho 

importation of cotton had increased to 3,870,and tho expor¬ 
tation of cotton goods to £20(),J3o4 sterling. What was the impor¬ 
tation of cotton in 1838 ? As 1 have told you, 460 millions of lbs. 
woigiit; and the exportation of manufactured cotton goods amounted to 
Xl<t,700,40S; of cotton yarns, to 7,430,582; nuddng tho sum total of 
declared value, £24,131,050. It may not be amiss to discriminate 
between tho countries from which this cotton was imported :—America 
sent upwards of 800,000 bales per atmum; Brazil, npwoi'ds of 100,000 
Inilcs; the East Indie.s, 140,000; Egyqn, 40,0<H); and other places 
30,000; making a sum total of 1,100,000 bales of cotton, of 300 or 
or rather 4001bs. per bale. According to JMr. Armstrong s tables, 1 
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(he iuiports of cotton in lf37 were, from Amoricn, 8^4,068 hales; 
lirazil, 110,260; Eaat India, 116,100; Egypt, il9,231; and otlier 
sorts, 29,461; making a total of (,174,114 bales. 

Now, look hock for a moment. In 1784, cotton from Amenca vvas 
unknown. During that year an American vessel camo into (he port of 
Livcrj>uol, and lundod eight bags of cotton, calling it American cotton, 
and they were seii^ed ; it hoiiig utterly incredible that. America should 
have sent cation to this country; but, iii 1834, just /ifty years after¬ 
wards, wo received from that same country 731,466 bales. You will 
perceive, (hon, that a large portion of our supply is from America, either 
from the United States or from Brazil. The Ea*st indies do not send 
much more than Brazil, and only one-Uiird as much as the United 
Suites of America. Now you well know how cotton is produced in the 
United States; ihut somo six or seven hundred thousand human beings 
nro kept constantly at work to grow it; and (hut they ai’e slaves in the 
worst and most absolute sense of the word; that, to continue this trade, 
Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, me great slave-rearing states; 
and there i.s reason to believe, (hat, were it not fur the encouragement 
given to iho cultivation of this brmich of mdnstry by the very large and 
increasing demand of this country^ and the exlraorclinary prices which 
our manufucturers are compelled to pay, slavery would decline, and soon 
becomo utterly extinct, throughout tin' whole of the United States of 
Alin rica. The cotton of Brazil is prodaced in precisely the same way. 
The empire of Brazil containsnioro than twomiliion.s of slaves, and the 
chief part of the slave trade between Africa and the continent of America 
is carried on with Brazil, iho slaves being boldly iinported into ihocom- 
uicrcial capital, Rio Janeiro. I, sirs, am not jealous of the greatness of 
America. God grant that she may roiiiain great! 1 only wish that 

she may be as good as sho h great; 1 only wish that her mercy may be 
commensurate with her power; I ask no more, than that she take her 
foot fi’om (ho necks of her fellow-cilizcns; that she open her prison 
doors, and let tha captives go fv<x‘; that she reap her harvest, not by 
forced and uncompensated labour, but through the willing industry of 
remimerated men. Let her but free her slaves, and then welcome her 
cotton ! welcome every nn.Hiained production tliat con be sent to us from 
the four quarters of the globe ! Hero wo stand, in the centre of the 
ocean, and as freely as that ocean beats upon our shores, as fretdy as 
yonder fleecy clouds glide over onr green couiitiy, as freely' as the winds 
blow% as free os God is bountiful to all, and makes xnuiual interchange 
and mutual dependence the laws by which he governs this universe, so 
free do t desire tlie trade of America, and the trade of all other conn- 
tries with this country to be. I only ask if the principles of their trade 
bo riglUcOMs; and, if tliey be, God .speed their commerce, and open wide, 
for ever, be our ports I 

We are seeking, not only the improvement of India — our pri- 
nnury end—the exalmtiou and prosperity of our country, by 
increasing its commercial intercourse with one of the most rich anti 
promising portions of the (jorth. If, therefore, you aid tbi.s society to 
diduse its iiifonnation through tiie length and breadth of the lund ; if 
you aid me, as (he orgmv of the British India Association, to bring out 
all the facts connected with this great question, whether they brrartipon 
ihc iii.slilulion.i, the revenue, or the fiscal regubuions of ihecoun.i y, the 
char,K’«^^r of the people, or the peculiar constitutirm of their gou-ni- 
menr, die tijue will come when the veil will l>c withdrawn which has 
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hitherto shrotidcd rhis mij^hty and niaUthless country from our eyes. 
VVe shall look to wonder, uiul wonder to adiinre, and love will succeed 
to admiration ; uiul while we are thus filled with etiiial surprise and 
gladness at the discoveries wo shall bo sure to make, we shall uviiil our¬ 
selves, by sound and practical measures, of tho advantages thus ])re- 
scuued ; and, while we are raising the head of the neglected Hindoo, wo 
shall bo making busy the bands, and full the pockets, and cheerful the 
countenances of our artizMans at home, 'riiis is the cause of the ]>ln- 
laiilhropisL, of the capitalist, of tho inurincr, of the man who loves the 
gospel which has blessed his own shores; and, in proportion as we enter 
into tile spirit of this cause, in precisely that projioi tion will other great 
ends bo accomplished. 

Having said .so mmdi, ladies and genllmnen, re.specting the import- 
mice of the cotton manufacture.s of our country, you will liavo already 
j)orceived that a constant, a certain, a sufhcieiil, a cheap supply of 
raw cotton mu.stbe a matter deserving the mo.steame.st consideration. 
Now, wo are certainly not at this moment in circuinslaiice.s the most 
comfortable and secure with regard to our supply of cotton. Unfu- 
vouniblo winds may .stagnate tho trade of this district. A war between 
the two countries, which Heaven avert! but which is within the bounds 
of po.ssib'lity; for civil and polished and Christian nations have gone to 
war, and oven America and England have been at war—1 trust for tho 
last time—but, sirs, as it is a possible thing, so it is one of those con¬ 
tingencies which the wise man will contemplate, however remote and 
improbable : a war, then, might cut olf our .siipjdic.s. Then, as I said 
before,stagnation ; then starvation ; then discontent; then — that which 
1 will not anticipato; which I will not describe; hojiing and believing 
that tho wisdom, and tho palriolLsm, and the energy of tliis country will 
be early cnli.stcd in tho cause 1 now advocate, and avert those catas¬ 
trophes, which are too gloomy to be brought near and contemplated 
closely to-night. Then, again, onr supply of cotton is dependen t upon 
tho forced industry, and good conduct,' oi whom ? Of some two mil¬ 
lions and a half of slaves. And slaves have rebelled; and, 1 doubt no?, 
slaves will rebel again. And they may rebel in the United iStatc.s of 
America. Even New Orleans may see tho fires of insinrcction lighted 
up around. Every Amoricun planter treads upon the bosom of a 
\()lcano ; and if there bo, as there will bo, an incroa.se of light; if tho 
duvesof America apprehend and appreciate, as I behove they soon will, 
their inherent and indefeasible rigltt to liberty; their perfect equality, in 
the sight of lU’aven, with the inaslor who rules them; the lime may come 
w hen they may refuse to give tho sweat of the brow, without the hire, of 
tlie labourer; and tho raaslci may find, not the industrious slave watering 
with his tears, and fanning with his sighs, his cotton plantation; hut .stand¬ 
ing erect, the fire of manhood in his eyes, tho love of liberty in his 
heart, and the weapon of death in his hemd. And then, mv friends, 
where w ill bo your cotton! Where then, your tall chimneys i’ Where 
your untiring and innnimnuriiig machinery ? Where then, your busy 
population ? All, my friends, would then be drearines.H and desolation; 
and all would be attributable, not to llie sterility of this earth, which 
Uodhas blessed, and which, from nearly every rood and acre of her 
superficial extent, would give you the articles you requhe; but tho cause 
w ould be sought, and would be foimd, in your long-coiuimiccl blindness 
to the capacity of your own varied anti fertile tenilory in India, whose 
tconiing population, and whose exhausllcss .soil would ever have given 
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wugh and to spate. You aro, then, at tho mercy of the wimls; you 
urc at the mercy of tho waves ; you arc at tho mercy of the. slaves, mid 
you aro also ut ihe niorcy of wlioiii ? of men far worse than slaves, at 
least in niy humble opinion—the gambling, moiiopolising, busy, med¬ 
dling, ])lolling, cotton speculators of America. Yes, you are at then* 
mercy ; they have harnessed you; they liave put yon to their car, and 
General George M'DuOie, whose fame I may have celebrated within 
these walls in days gone hy — George M^Diilfie, late Grovernoi of 
South Carolina, the king of tiio nnllifiera and ilie pot ot the slave¬ 
holders, is tho prime minister of tho cotton contoderocy ot Aiiio- 
rica, mid is now dragging Manchester at his chariot, wheels. Will 
you remain ut the mercy of such circumstances? The waves you 
cannot control; you cannot nay to them, as their Maker did. 

Hitherto shall yo come, bnt no fnrtlier bnt you may say 
to India, Give us cotton and India will reply, Cotton we 
will giv^e you , in abuudance; and wo will take Irom you all that 
ingormity, directing machinery, can manufacture; we will clotho our¬ 
selves in your finc-s])un cottons, while you take from us the produce 
of our rich and fertile fields.” Why, then, do you not do justice to 
other parts of the world ? I will mention two tacts, to show how socui 
cotton may be raised in countries where cotton was never raised before, 
or at least to any great extent,. I am indebted to a friend who has 
travelled within tho la.st few’ yems in I^gyi’t, for the following fact. In 
lb20, a solitary Frenchmun in .some jiart of Egypt dropped a cotton 
seed into his garden. Up came the cotton tree. What was the con¬ 
sequence ? Attention was directed to tho cultivation ot the cotton 
tree, and in 1823, three years after, that same country j>n)dncccl 
and sold one hundred and fifty thousand bags of cotton. Take ano- 
tlier fact. In tho year 1850, there was a large trade in salt, belwoeri 
Bombay and the centre of tho di.strict of Ben r, an extensive coll on 
growing district in India; and very large numbers of oxen were sent, 
ludoii with salt, over a country four nundretl and fifty, and five hundred 
miles in extent, into Bcrnr, where they left the salt, and came h: ck 
empty. Again tlmy went, and again they came hack empty. I'ov 
years, and perhaps ages, this tradi^ had been going on, and the 
oxen had always retiiniccl empty. At last it occuiTed to llio mind of a 
far-seeing man in Bombay, that ])cvad venture, these .Hame oxen that 
carried the salt to Benir might bring cotton out of Bcrar; and the 
very next year after this liad passed through his innid, ten thousand 
loads of cotton were brought from Omrawuttee to Bombay; and, in 
1836, no fewer than ninety thousand loads, of two hundred and forty 
p<mnds each, were thus brought out of the cotton district to the market 
of Bombay. 

But, lot us look a little more clo.soly to British India, and a‘='C'^rtain, 
if we can, what prospect we have of obtaining cotton fron* that 
country. Do you ask, “ Can India grow cotton P'* Thousands ol 
years unite to give you an answer, and that answer i.s yes.” TIiht* 
centuries and a half before the Christian eni, wo find Arrian degcribing 
the Ea.st Indians a.s w’eariiig ganneiits made of a siibstauce which 
grew ii])on trees, of a U^xtuve whiter and finer thtin flax , ami we find 
Pliny and Strabo speaking of the trade in the plain and figured muslins 
and calicoes of India, curried on with Pei'sia and Egypt. Between 
one and two ImiulrtHl millions of human beings have been clothed in 
cotton in India, from the remotest period ol aiilhpiitv; in cotton, iho 
growtii of their own soil. 
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“ A ITindoo in comfortable elrcunistancos requires at least two suits of clothes 
annually, containing fifteen yards of yard-wide muslin; and tlio middle and 
lower classes, when in work and employ, nearly as much of coarse doth. Wo 
may then calculate wliat quantity is required for clothini;^ only; but, when wc 
add to this that {(heethig^ ioweh, wrappers, quilts, wadding, carpets, curtains, 
blinds, canopies, and tents, all of which arc extensively employed in a tropical 
climate, and during eight months of constant sunsliiue and heat, together witli 
what cotton is used for stuffing pillows^ furniture, beds, and even for the making 
of ropes, we may imagine the enormous demand there is for the article; though, 
unless it could be exhibited in a statistical shape, wo really can have no 
definite idea of the magnitude of tlie supply of cotton which is required for India 
alone."' 

Tho answer is th’.is given totlio question, “ Can India grow cotton 
Nor is tiieir skill in niamifacttiring the cotton less roinarkoble than tho 
fertility of llie soil, and the excelloneo of tho raw material;_ 

The Indians,” says Mr. Raines, “ liave, in all age.s. maintained an urmp- 
proached and almost inerediWe perfection In their fabrics of cotton. Some of 
their muslins niio-ht I,^ thought tho work of fairies, or of insects, rather than 
of men. 


Tavernier, a merchant, as well as a traveller imd a historirji, speaks 
of tlie muslins of Calicut as so lino as hardly to be felt in the hand, 
and the thread, wJien spun, as scarcely discernible, and that the skin 
am)Giired as plainly through it as if (pute naked. Tho late Rev. William 
Ward, the missionary to India, makes use of tho following language 
in describing the Dacca muslins:-— t 


At Shnutcc-pooroo and Diiaka, muslins are made which sell at a hundre<l 
rupees a piece. The ingenuity of tho Hindoo.^ in this branch of manufacture is 
wonderful. Persons witli wluwn I have conversed on this Bubjcct suy, that at 
two piacoa lu Bengal, Sonmvga and Vicrura-pooreo, muHlius ai*o mudo bv a few 
fanuhes so exceedingly dno, that four inoiitha are required to weave one piece, 
which sells at four or five hundred rupees. When this muslin is laid on the 
grass, and tho dew has fallen upon it, it is no longer diacornible. ’ 

If I am not tiring ^yoiir patience, I will read a short extract, describing 
the mode of miumiaclnring this muslin. It is thus minutelv given bv 
Mr. Waiters:— ° 


Tho divis'um of labour was carried to a groat extent in tho manufacture of 
arie nuislina. Tn spinning tho very fmo thread, more especially, a great degree 
o. HKjtl was attained. It wa.s spun with the Angers on a tukwah, or lino steel 
apindle, by jnuuR women, who could only work during the early part of tho 

ofTho sue'' "as tho extrlme tenuity 

of ttio Abro, that it would not licar nlan^mlation after sunrise. One ruttce of 
cotton could thus bo spun into a thread eighty cubits long, wWch was sold bv 
the spinners at one rupee oiglit annas por sicca weiglit. The ruffooghurs, or 
darners, were also particularly skilful. They could remove an entire thread 
from a pluco of muslin, and replace it by one of a finer texture. The cotton 
used for Uie Ancst Uir^d was grown in the immediate neighbourhood of Dacca, 
more especially about hunergond. Iks Abre is too short, however, to ndndt M 
Us being worked up by any except that most wonderful of all machines the 
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On this part of niy subjoct, I address myself more particularly to 
those who are concerned in manufacturing'; but, to those who arc 
riot, j would say that these facts are not less interesting to them • for 
they are all hiH of (be nio.st instructive inferences, which I Wnt 
those who know how to draw inferences to seek and to perceive. But 
I may go away from botiks, and appeal fo the hi.vtory and e.xpcricncc 
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those who now hear mo, 08 |x?cially those who arc fartlier advuticed 
in years, who can well ronieiiiber and testify to the texture and dura¬ 
bility of the cottons and muslins of India. That India can grow more 
lhan is necessary for her own consumption i» proved, not only by a 
reference to ancient authorities, but bj' statistics of a very recent 
date. In 1818, India exported to England and China alono, very 
nearly one hundred and forty millions of lbs. of cotton. In 1836, the 
exports from the wdiole of India were about two hundred millions ol 
lbs. More than the one-third of tlie arable land of India is unoccu¬ 
pied. The soil for the cultivation of the indigenous cotton is spread 
over about two hundred thousand square miles; in many parts, tlio 
jiopulation Diuounts to from two hiuidrcd and fifty to hvo hundred 
and eighty on the square mile; and the pay of a day labourer (roiii 
one penny to three-pence per day. There are also soils ada])tcd to the 
growth of all other kmds of cotton. The seed carried from liarba^ioes has 
been cultivated with tolerable success. The Bourbon cotton has been found 
to flourish on the experimental farms in the neighbourhood of Bombay, 
and at Malwan on the western coast. The cottons of America Lave 
been tried on vanous ])art8 of the Coromandel coast, and llie result 
has been most favourable. The province of Tvitchinopoly, which has 
refused to glow the indigenous cotton of the country, is now producing 
line crops of New Orleans cotton. The Sea Island cotton has jiroduced 
well in South Arcot. The cottons which have been grown on die 
western coast of the Malayan peninsula, and at SIngapoor, liuvo proved 
etpial to iho original gi'owlhs of Peniainbuco and Bourbon ; while a 
sample from Sugar Island, close to the sea, resembled the true Sea 
Island so closely, that those who had been in the habit of using the 
latter artude, declared the sample to be a very fine production. At 
Allahabad, Dtdlii, Haiisi, and other parts of the northern provinces, 
where the soil is light and tho climate dry, the New Orleans and 
upland Georgiim cottons are thriving, and promise to yield etpial t-o ihc 
parent stock. — Most of the information I have just given is derived 
from a very valuable pamphlet on cotton, by Major-General Briggs, 
who sj)ont thirty -two years in India, traversed every part of tho coun¬ 
try, and imuie the soils and the cottons of the country his particular 
study. With regard to tlie capacity of India to produce cotton, Gen- 
end Briggs says : — 

“ With respect to tho iiieaurt Tudia possesses for growing cotton, it la ncccs- 
bary to consider the extent of tlio country, the nature of its soil, its vast popula¬ 
tion, tho description of their elotliing. and tlie purposes to which cotton is 
applied, before v.c can have any conception of the gieat capabilities it has of 
supplying not only England, but the wuole world, if necessary.” 

And again ho says : — 

« We think cnowgh has been said to show that there U neither want of cotton 
sfdl foi the indigenous nor tho American plant; and wo may with confulenco 
Jisscrt, as the knowledge of soils and climate becomes more and in<ire studicvl 
and attended to, that India will prove capable of i)roducing cotton of any qua¬ 
lity, and to any extent” 

Take another authority, the Right Honourable Holt Mackenzie, a 
Company's servant in Bengal, wlio resided a very long liino in India. 
This gentleman says :— 

India would not be found wanting in any essential requisite for the produc¬ 
tion of the best cotton. The vast extent to which cotton has long been grown, 
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arn] tTi« cxquisita beauty of some of its manufactures, are only additional motives 
for prosecutiajf inquiry.” 

The Bombay Chnnibcr of Coimncrcc have reported to the London, 

Last India, and China Associations, that exccDcnt sugar, cotton erpuil 
to some ol the liriesl kinds of Aim’ricun, and also ra>v silks, can be pro¬ 
duced in the Bombay tervitorv. 

Dr. f^]>ry, a good botanist, one of tho Company s servants in flengaJ, 
recently in London, stated before dm Royal Asiatic Society :— 

** It is certainly without a parallel in the annalB of tho world, that a country 
poHHosfiing such capubilitie.s us India, sliould have been «o lonp; licrmetically 
Hoaletl aj^ainst the enterpi-ise of ilritona,, in order to prolong the abuses of 
jjatroiiagc. ^ Jhul the peninsula been open, we shoukl not ncuv bo dependent 
upon Aiuerica for raw cotton, nor would the courdry have boon brought, aa it 
vva.s four years ago, to the very verge of bankruptcy and revolution, when the 
Htoclc of cotton was not adequate to three weeks’ eonsuiription. To this 
astounding hluuder the .southern division of tho United States owes its cotton 
pbuitations, and its rice helds, and also tlio blighting curse of ^lavf jy. Evidence 
confirins the fact, that cotton can bo grown in India fully equal, or rather 
superior, to the bulk of Arncrierm.*' 

George Asbbiirncr, in a paper road to the Royal Asiatic 

►Society, says;— 

“ ^V’'ifh proper mauageinent, wo might pea.snnably expect to sec tho exports of 
tho country, in this staple alone, swellitig at tl»e rate of one hundred thousand 
hales per annum, and a»nountiiig, proT>ably, at no distant period, to a million of 
bales. An<l wliut would be the consequence in other respects ? Besides bene.* 
tUtiiig tho revenue, and in^proving the condition of the people of India, such a 
trade would give employment to a vast amount of British shipping (four nuUions 
ot tons), at the same time that it crcuteil a greater dernund for the manufactut es 
of the mother country.” 

Dr. Lalcoiior, superintendent ol tlie Gonipai)y*s boUuiical garden n.t 
►Sa]uiran[)ore, says:— 

“ The upland Georgia cotton would, undoubtedly, be most successful in the 
upper provinces, as it ripen.s its seed before the Bourbon cotton even tlowcrs. 

The Egyptian cotton also seems likely to thrive.” 

Mr. Alexander Rogers, a gentleman who has 8pent a largo portion 
ol hiy life in India, and who is very extensively engaged ns a iner- 
ciiaut, says :— 

“ Late cxpcrimentH have (Icinoustrated that first-rate cotton can bo pro- 
ducod ill an// quantity, chejii)Iy, in India.” 

Kirkinan Linlay. Esq., » high autliorily with gentlemen who sit on 
my right hand and on my left—one to whom India, and also llie mami- 
laoiuring interests of this cotimry, owe much, and who has made this 
stibject hi.s study—havS recently, in a communicatiou which he made 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, given the fbllowiii"' 
opinion;— ® 

“ India is a country of such vast resources, with such abundance of soil 
adap>tcdto the cultivation of cotton, sucli a variety of climate, and su(di au itn- 
incnsc labouring population, ttiat it appciurs, of all others, best fitted to become 
a cotton-growing country, and to send an article of tlie finest quality, and in the 
greatest abundance. ” 

John Gliubsioiic, Esq.—no ineun utilhoritv in commercitil matters, 
and who has also fiiniishcd a paper on the subject, .says :— 
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For tho snppi}' of tlie raw material we arc alniobt wholly dcpeiidcut ou 
foreign countries, whilst wo have and possess in the Hritish domiaioos iu India, 
resources—were they cncourajufed and niado avaiUddo—suOieient to supply 
we rcctuiro, and to an increased extent if demanded—resources that are withiii 
our iiitluenco and control, wid where the only linut to the eoiisuniptinn of British 
manuftKdures is the ability of the natives to pay for them; whilst we possess 
at the sajnc time the means to stimulate and lucreaso our iutercoursc withsatety 
and advantjigc to the empire at large.” 


Thomas Smith, Esq. who is not unknown to some of the gentle¬ 
men near me, Injars testimony to the suine effect. He says— 


“That cotton of a very superior quulity to the ordinary crop of Imiia lu.'iy 
bo produced there, repeated evidonce has been furnished by the fact, that for 
yoiii's past there have been occasional importations of small quantities grown 
from foreign seed, which have reali.sed comparatively high prices, in some cases 
more than the price of good American.’* 


Mr. I’atvick, of the cxperiniental faini at Akni, nc*.ar Calcutta, in an 
ofliciftl report which lie has furnished on the subject, says 

“ I have no hesitation in saying, that the quality of the upland Georgian, 
grown at Akra, is fully eciual, if not s^uperior, to thu b(j»t cotton of Oin saino 
description grown iu America. 1 had an excellent opportunity of toi’ming a 
jiulgniunt of the comparative value of tliia cotton, having in tho month ot Novciu- 
bcT received a quantity of what was called the very best ui)land Georgia cotton, 
direct from the United Staton;, which was neither so fine in atjlo, nor so good 
ill general quality.” 


John Crawford, Esq., a high authority, says :— 

“The soil and climate of India must not be blamed. They are e<pml in capa¬ 
city to those of any other portion of tlio tropical world, and superior to the 
greater number. ” 

Hear, too, wlmt the York Ch^eidar says~what tho New York 
merchants think on this subject:— 


“It is, however, advisable not to draw the cord too tight by these fimindal 
.'irrangcmenta, [alluding to tho plans in discussion for holding tho coming crop 
of cotton, that find their birthplace in the brains of the confederated slave¬ 
holders of tho southern states], lest by tho attention of Great Britain being, 
turned to the cultivation of cotton in India, from which, doubtless, exhamtUatt 
nuppUet cun be obtained —we may be iu danger of losing that market.’ 


Draw not the cord too tighily I” I thank thee, Jew, for teach¬ 
ing me that word.’* Ay; it \» written by the New York inercliauts— 
“ Draw not the cord too tight !*’ Give it but a screw or twist too 
much, and the eyes of Bnlaiii may bo turned to India, where," doubt¬ 
less, exhau.stless supplies can be obtained.’* I hope they have given 
a screw too much; 1 hope that they have anoint^ our eyes,which 
have too long been tunied the other way. Too long have we looked 
to the dark chambers of the West, where slaves sigh and the sim sets; 
and we have looked away from the bright chambers of the East, 
where the bright orb of day hrat looks upon the world he gladdens; 
ruid now it is high time to " awake to righteousness, and sin not,” 

If. they can produce in (|uanlity sufheient, what can they soil it for ? 
That ifi another luid an important (piestioii; one which, I dare say, 
Manchestermen won*t forget to ask. I believe I go upon g{>od autho¬ 
rity wlicn 1 say, that the average price of cotton on (be shores of 
America is ten* cents jier lb. SVliat can it be grown for iu India ’ 
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George Ashburner, Kfiq. whoso paper I have Just referred to, says in 
the course of that [>aper:— 


“ Labour in Central India irt cheaper than in nlinost any other portion of the 
world; the wagcjj of an ubic-bodied man bcinj^ only three rupeog [six shillings 
sterling] per month- It has been estimated, therefore, tlrat Berar cotton may 
bo cultivated profitably for 30 rupees per candy, or for rather less than a pcimv 
ii pound I'* 


Grown and picked, I suppose: ^vill that suit yon ? 

Then, as it regards (piality, anothei* iinportani consideration, indeed 
an essential oite, what says Kirkman Finlay, Esvp ?— 

“ Wc must not suppose that the cottons usually shipped to Great Britain are 
the best that can be procured. A few bales from the companyexperimental 
farm, at Bombay, were sotit to Glasgow, and in August, 1836, sold at Od. and 
!>id. per lb., whilst AmcHcan cotton was worth from 7d. to lO^d.; mid ordinary/ 
kinds of East India cotton, at from 5d. to 7d. per lb.” 

Again, he says— 

The cotton of Guzerat is considered in Mancdiestor a most useful kind of 
cotton, and superior to tho inferior kinds of America.” 

When I come to speak, on another occasion, of cotton grown in 
India, I shall refer to the reasons why it i.s not of the cpiality sought. 
I leave you to judge whether I have succeeded in proving t)ie natural 
ability of India to meet our derriund for cotton. If time permitted, I 
could demonstmto that there is tho same capacity to send sugar, rice, 
tea, indigo, codec, linseed, flax, and many other things. But it may 
be asked, “ Is there a market in Lidia for our rnaiiuraclures ?”—'' Wo 
like the doctrino of true reciprocity,” say the men of this town ; *<aiid 
if we took the produce of India, might we hop© to And amongst 
the natives of India a disposition to buy and wear our manufactures ?” 
I have shown yon, that the clFect of our machinery upon India has 
been to destroy the manufactures of the country ; to auuilulato, or 
nearly so, their export trade; to throw them exclusively ujion agricul- 
tuml pursuits; to compel them to look to a foreign supply for their 
manufactured goods. 

But,” you ask, would the demand be gi*eat ?” Just avS great as 
thoir jirospeniy; just as great as your demand for their produce. 

** But,' say some, ‘*are not the habits of tho Hindoos Axed and immu¬ 
table ? May we expect them to change ?” Why, their habits have 
never been to go iinmuiably and unchangeably naked. Tliey are fond 
of flowing robes ; the ladies are fond of trowsers and scurfs, and other 
articles of dress ; and the gentlemen, of turbans and robes; and we 
have seen to what extent ihoy were worn, when they w'ore able to sup¬ 
ply themselves with tw'o suits per year. Now as regards the immu- 
lability of the Flindoos, and those statements which, with so much 
pertinacity, were put forth by the East India Company when clinging 
to thoir mono])oly, and refusing to listen to tho expostulations of a 
country whose commerce has been crij^pled by their hoodwinked poli¬ 
tical economy, what says Sir Thomas Munro ?— 

“ The people could take a great deal of the British manufactures; they are 
remarkably fond of them, particularly of scarlet. It is a mistaken notion tliat 
Indians are too simple in thoir manners to have any passion for forei^rn manu¬ 
factures, They ai*c hindered from taking? our g’oods, not by want .‘f inclina¬ 
tion, but cither by poverty or tho fear of being: imputed rich, and having: their 
nnts raised. >Vheii wc relinquish the barbarous system of annual settlements; 
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when we make over the laiida cither in very lotig leoHCs, or in perpetuity, to the 
presont occupants; and when we have coTivujced them, by making; no aaftcsa- 
ment above the fixed rents for a serioH of years, that they are actually proprietors 
of the soil, we shall seti a dttnand for Knropean articles of which we have at pre¬ 
sent no conception.'* 


That (lisliiiguished aud lamonted prelate, Reginald Heber, says— 


*' The natives of India are ju»t as desirous of accumulating wealth, as skilful 
in the means of acquiring it, and as prone to all its enjoyments, as any people <in 
earih. It is the land-tax that confirms their uiialterahU! poverty. If the chan- 
nols of wealtli wore freely opened in India, luxuries would abound as in other 
countries. It in iuconsistc nt «vilh the laws of hutimn nature to suppose other¬ 
wise.’' 


And what says that woll-kuown writer upon political economy, Mr. 
M'Ciilloch ?— 



Tho principal obstacle In the way of extending the commerce with India, 
docs not consi-st in any indisposition on the part of the natives to purchase our 
commodities, but in the UifiicuUy under which they are placed, of furnishing 
equivalents for them.” 

And why cannot they fumisli CM|iuvalents ? Because of tho blight¬ 
ing influence of that luTid-tax, of which Sir Thoiniis Mitnro, and the 
ainiahle Bishop Heber, have both spoken. What say.s Robert Rickards, 
Esq. one of the moat enlightened friends that India ever had ? His 
namo is not unknown to those aroiuid mo, inasmuch as ho filled tho 
siluaiioii of factory inspect or in this district for several years before 
his death. In a speech before tho House of Cominons, in 1813, 
prior to tho renewal of tho cliarter, he .said— 

Of all the Indians I have ever soon, none were defimont in tho ordinary sen- 
sihiUtieft of our uaioro, none indisposed to tho enjoyments and comforts of life, 
when th€iy had hut tho inejuis of obtaining them. Their wants might not be 
precisely tho same as those of Europeans; but if their circumstances allowed 
it, they would have new wants, which Kuropean capital, skill, and indiL-^try 
could best supply ; and the variou.H productions now raised, or capable of being 
raised, in their own country, whicli they would have to interchange with us, 
would afford means and commodities for trade, wliich might ho carried to an 
indefinite extent, With lucalculahlo advaatago to Brituin os well os to India.” 

And what says Kirkman Finlay, Esq. upon this subject?— 

“ Parents/’ he, ** would bo proudto dress themselves and their children 
in our manufactured cottons. Were the natives of tho East Indie.** to consume 
as much in proportion tis tlie negroes of the West Indies, they would require 
more manufactured cotton than Is now produced in all Great Britain,’' 

Now, sirs, a word more, and 1 have done. It will not be within my 
power to-night to answer the qiie.stion, “ Why do wo not’ obtain our 
cotton from India ?” 1 shall content myself with showing—indeed, 

1 think I have shown, but I leave you to' judge—that there is no na¬ 
tural obstacle in the way ; that we must seek the cause, not in the soil, 
—it is not biuxen ; not in the absence of a labouring population,— 
there they dwell, two hundred and forty to the square mile, stonding 
all the day idle, " because no man hath hired them”—not in ibo cli¬ 
mates which is gonial,—not in con.seqiience of the ab.^once of the means 
of irrigation, which are at hand. I shall go into tlic hindrances, the 
fiscal and other hindrances, to obtaining sufficiont supply of cotton 
from India, when J next have the honour of addressing you. 

But it may be well to look for a moment before wc part, to tho 
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advantages which vvuiiltl result iVoin a Tree, uiirestricled, and extensive 
trade with India,—tlje great and glorious principle exempiitied, oi' 
giving and receiving. Improve first the condition of the natives. 
Their wretchedness is attributable to tho system under which they live. 
They now live in mud houses: the time was when they wero better 
sheltered. They love not to see the jungle aj)proach the village, and 
the tiger come forth and seize, now the ox and now the child. No; 
tliey would like to subdue the jungle, to expel tho tiger, to make the 
entire country smile ; they would like to see tho cocoa-nut yielding its 
fruit where the cypress tree now gi*ows, and man tilling a grateful soil 
whore untamed beasts now share uncoiitrolled sovereignty ov(3r the laud. 
My friends, tho first thing we shoidd do should be to improve the cou- 
ditiou ol the natives; to niiiko them happy; and thus to ])roiiiofe tho 
general prospeiity of our Eastern empire. And what would be the 
constMpicnces of this ? The immediate augmentation of the revounes 
of that country. Twenty millions of money is now raised from India; 
only lour shillings per head; and yet. it sinks the wretch who has to })ay 
it, to tho earth. How poor thou, how wretched must he bo ! What 
a system must Unit be, under which so small an impost has become a 
burthen, and which has thus caused to present a clegenernto aspect, tho 
once hardy and happy Hindoo I It is true we have not chopped oil 
their heads with tho sword, but we have crushed them under the Jiig- 
gernaiU ot monopoly! Think of the security and jierpetiiity of our 
dominions in the East. We are fond of fighting; we choose to do 
everything by fighting; we let matters go wrong, like a skoin of tan¬ 
gled thread; we let tlie thing get warped and twisted and knotted, mid 
then we must light it out. And now we are talking of tho llussiau 
autocrat, and of tho Don Cossack threatening to come across tho 
Indus, and wo are prepiuing to light. Hear me when I say what an 
enlightened Indian has declarvid, that tho danger is not from the Kns- 
sians without, but from oiir fellow-subjects within ; that we have nut 
to fear external aggrcs.sion, but internal discontent and disaflection. 
Would you peqiotuato your empire in the East ? Would you trans¬ 
mit the sceptre of Victoria, vvhicdi now weaves over Indio, to her suc¬ 
cessor, and successors for ever ? Give contentment to the ])eoj>le; 
keep them not in a state of subjection, by the exhibition of bristling 
bayonets and dazzling swords, but by the adlnini^^Ta^ioll of just and 
equal laws—make not coinpluxion the test of fitness for olTice ; be it 
not 3 'our one great object to put them as into a cyder-press, and to 
sqtieezo out of them all that they can possibly^ yield. Let them put 
money in their purse, and you shall get it out. but now you keep it 
out; you poison the stream of prosj>erity at the very fountain head ; 
yon make thorn jmor, and then accuse them of want of generosity, 
because they do not give more; you curse tho land; you send over it 
mildew and blight, and then you disparage India! Yon stmid on this 
side tho water, and look across the broad ocean to those snovvy'^ 
plains, and without asking ** why ?” you say, ** Oh, dear ! how strange 
it is Uiat India does not supply us with more cotton T’ Then, again, 
you would get a cheaper article. Your cotton will never bo cheap, 
depend upon it, w'hile it all conies from one place. Let there be fair 
competition ; 1 ask for India no more than I would give to America, 

I say, do her justice,'* and she asks no more; she wants no extra 
favour; she asks but impartial justice. 

Had I time,—I may have on another occasion,—I would show you 
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y the gross iiijiislice wo liavo done to lliat counirv fur 
nmny years. Not contoiit with the partial sy.stcin we have pursued 
towards our West Indian colonies,—lieo us we arc, loving freedom as 
we do,—we are still, for some reason or another, (I shall not utteinjit 
to account t(»r it,) prone to foster slavery rather than freedom. Oh, we 
have discouraged the free tneu who would have given ns unconlaiiii- 
nated produce, nustained hv tears or blood; and we Iiuve foatered lho.s (5 
systems which depend altogether for tlieir very existence, for their vit(d 
sat), upon the continiionce of slavery. Now wliat would be the first 
(dleci of goitiug our cotton from India Cheaper cotton, clicaficr 
tdothing; and is there no nionl tendency in cheaper clothing ? Does 
a man feci when he gets a good suit on his back, as he felt when he 
had a bad one ? Docs ho skulk along, shunning the eyes of his 
fellow^ citi/.ens ? Doe.s ho avoid the sanctuary of the Deity, and crawl 
into the grog-shop with the beggar and iho ])rodigate ? Does not the 
attiring of him in a suit of clothes, that allow liiiu to compefo ill a]»- 
pearanco with those around him, create a feeling of solf-respcct that 
lifts him up,—which causes him to walk abroad in the 0 ]jen day, not 
fearing to ho seen, and (ake.s him where the voice of wisdom can be 
heard, and keeps him from places where only the sounds of unhallowed 
merriment prevail ? It is enougli to say, that a careful man can get 
clothing now. Bring your clothing down to a cerUiin price; mako 
yoiir cotton 2d. a lb. cheaper, and your manufactured goods in pro- 
j>ortion ; then the wife shall have a gown, and the artisan shail 
have a jacket. Till you do tliat, the wife will wfuit the one, and 
(lie husband will want the other. iinother good eifect of the 
better system would bo, that you would abolish slavery. And is 
that nothing? Is it nothing to speak liberty to millions ? Is it no¬ 
thing to give peace and security to a continent? Is it nothing to suv 
from the market-place, to the American, that which he w on’t hear froin 
thc^ pulpit. P Is it nothing to send oat from Maiichvjsier, an irrever¬ 
sible and oimiipotent decree, “ Slavery shall fall; for cotton shall ho 
cheap ?” See you not your power ? Feel you not your responsibility P 

** Britain I the nations know thy voice; 

*Tis thine to make the awful choice ; 

’Ti» thine to bid the world rejoice; 

Or close the gates of liberty I” 

1 say unequivocally, and I have not been an unconcerned spectator 
of the anti-slavery career of this country for the last nine years—« 
knowing, feeling, preaching, as I do, the omnipotence of moral power, 
yet, calculating the time which it will take to bring about an event, by 
die inculcation of purely moral principles, and the lime it will take to 
hriiig about the abolition of such a system as this, by putting in mo¬ 
tion, with every other effect, a principle of political ocono- 

my, so vsiinple, certain, and sure, that we may predicate widi ahsoJule 
confidence upon the result, calculating the time necessary in the one 
case, compared with the time nece.ssary in the other,—I say, if the’ 
youngest amongst us here would live to sec the downfal of Spanish, 
of Brazilian, and, worst of all, of American republican slavery,—you 
must seek to abolish it, not merely by vour remonstrances, your 
“ epistles,” youv reproaches, but, superadded to these, by your sound, 
your anti- daverv jwlitical economy. You would then be indeiiendcmt 
of tlie seasons; for you might have a large supjily on band. Whether 
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the slaves in America agtc passive or resistant; whether they toiled 
willingly or rclij-laijlly, or toiled not at all; whether they obtained 
their treedom, or whether they remained in bondage—you would still 
have cotton. You might, from tlie summit of your prosperity, secure 
and immoveable, look down witli calm contempt upon all cotton specu¬ 
lators, and see every shaft which avarice or envy hurls, to shake or 
destroy you, fall jioiniless and perishing at your^eet. But you can¬ 
not do this until you are independent. Independent men may smile; 
dependent men must keep tlieir smilea concealed, or they must smile 
compliance and complacency; they imist not smile derision or scorn, 
wlille within the gripe of .such a man as mercenary M'Diillio of South 
Carolina. The augmentation of your mercantile navy would be the 

certain consequence of a better system;.1 merely name this. Atid 

then the increase, to an inconceivable extent, of your nnyiufaclures, 
upon which I will not dwell to-night. Now, naming no more of the 
advantages to be djrivod from a better system, do not these, contem¬ 
plated singly,—^mucii more, when put together,-—do tlmy not present 
you a sudioient rcwai’d for your pains ? Are you not siunmoued by 
these things from your leUiargy, to active exertions in this cause ? , 
IVIy friends, oiiv doings in this country are not regarded »vith indillor- 
cnce in India. The papers that come to us by every overland mail, 
bring us tidings of the gladness with which our incipient movements 
and ineasuves are noticed by the people of India. 1 would say to 
those who hear mo, that the Agricultural Society of India have 
expressed the high satisfaction they feel at finding that the improvement 
of tho great staples of India has been made a subject of earnest and 
active ati nition, by the Chamber of Gonimerce of Muncliester. They 
bid you God speed. TIu'y see the germ of their own prosperity in 
tho yet infant manifestatious of generous interposition, or even of 
interested motive, in this country. But, niy friends, while cliambers of 
commerce may do much—-much for themselves, much for their coun¬ 
try, much for India, much for the world—I spetik not to them alone; 

I speak to my country as to one laau. I ask not help—I dare not 
expect it, still less depend upon it—from Downing-slreet, or at present 
from the House of Cominoiis, or from tho Board of Control. The 
board of control I want, is the peopde of Elngland. There is no otlier 
board of control in which I have confidence ; and they must be spo¬ 
ken to, and they must liear tho language of sntcevity mid honesty. 
They will ask for tho undi.sgiiised and unadulterated truth; and from 
my lips, at least, they shall have it. While I will not be blind on the 
one sivle, to those motives which are of tho lower class, I will not bo 
blind, on the other, to those which aro of tlie higher and nobler class. 

I say, do justice to India, not because you will benefit by it, but be¬ 
cause you ou(;kt tQ do iL It is your duty. God has impo.sed that 
duty upon you ; it has been yours from the moment that you became 
llie compierors of India. And just in proportion as tliey are deprived 
of the privilege of self-government, just in proportion as they lack re¬ 
presentatives in parliament, just in proportion as princes, and potentate.s, 
and poors aro deaf to their wailings, and blind to thoir miseries—just 
in that propoition are you, tho poo|)le of this countiy, called upon to 
rai.se that voice which is never raised in vain ; which, whenever it 
opeoks to demand justice, never fails—though sometimes it must speak 
often, and long, and loud,—never fails at last to obtain it from the 
most supine mid most reluctant legislators. To that people I appeal 
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pleaded before for eight hundred thonsand^ I plead now for 
one hundred millions of liiiman beings ; nor for them alone. The battlo- 
groinul of freedom for the world is on the plains of Hindostun. Yos, 
luy friends, do justice to India ; wave l/iere the sceptre of justice, and 
the rod of opj'ressioii falls from the hands of the slave-holder in 
America; and the slave, swelling beyond the measuro of his chains, 
stands discuthnJled, a free man, and an acknowledged brother. Think, 
tlieii, of these thing?. India can give you all you wont. India can 
take from you all that you have to give. Your political power can 
give her IreedoTn; your encouragement will supply the necessary 
stinnilus; your commerce will reward her industry; your manufac¬ 
tures will clothe «'uid adorn her myriad population; and yo4ir religion 
will sanctify her, and save her from prostration before false deities, and 
train her to the worship of the living God. Then shall cease in India 
the desolations of the sword; then shall cease the pestilence of the 
plague and of famine; then shall cease the darkness, the moral dark¬ 
ness, that now shrouds the otlierwise brightest habitiitions of men; 
and the mild rule and just laws of England, transplanted to the shores 
of the East, slmll give liberty to the ca]>live, the o})oning of the prison 
to them that arc bound, and cause the Hindoo, the Mussulman, and the 
NcgrO'together,to rejoice in the clemency and tlie justice of the people 
of EiiglaTul. 
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FOURTH LECTURE, 


Britaiii must flo justice to Indiii.—N'aturfil History of tiic Cotton Plant_Culture 

ot Cotton.—Tlio Holler Oin.—Whitney’s Saw (liu,—The Dacca Muslins.— 
India produces every variety of Cottori.—Miserable Depression of the Kyots. 
—Tyranny of the Government.—Testitied by Servants of the Company.— 
Obstacles presented by the Government to the Growth of Cotton in lutUa. ~ 
Our hopes of success in labouring for British India. 

L,vdie8 and Gentlemen, 

I trust the lime is coining, when we shall be no longer subject to the 
reproach, which up to this period wo liave so richly merited, of being 
ignorant of the true state ot our posses.sions in the East. A variety 
of considerations, each more or less influential upon diflbront classes of 
the community, urge us to make the condition and resources of India 
our peculiar stiu^. Among these I may name the pressing necessi¬ 
ties and growing aisaffection ot the native population; the coiisetpjent 
critical tenure of our doininioii in India ; the falling-otf of the revenue, 
c.specially tl.at portion of it derived from the land; the possible dimi¬ 
nution in our imports from the \V ost Indies; the want w'e fool of a 
plentiful supply of cheap raw cotton ; and the report w’hich has reached 
us this day, by that magnificent steam ves.sel the British Queen, that 
there is a wonn destroying, partially at least, the cotton crop of the 
United States; the existing character and extent of slavery and the 
slave tradQ; the recent su.spension of our coinmerciai intercourse witli 
the Cclostiid Empire; the probable results of the late change in the 
state of affairs beyond the Indus; tlm policy of increasing the menus 
of disposing toadvauUige of llie manufactures of this country, and the 
practicability of reducing the price of fiiany of those articles of tropical 
produce, which have become necessary both for the rich and the j)oor. 
There aio many other lopic.s which might with perfect projudeiy be 
named, as worthy of our attention in connection with British India. 
There is perhaps no country in the world more replete with all that is 
culcnlated to lire the imagination, inflaine the patriotism, and affect the 
hearts ot the people of this country. The student in history—the 
lover of antiquity—the admirer of stupendous monumenl.s of humim 

skill and industry—the worshipper of the great and grand in nature_ 

the speculator in the rise and fall of empires—the friend of education 
the promoter of Christian missions—and the disseminator of tlie 
omcles of God—-all these may find in the past history and present 
condition of British India, abundant food for reflection, and a limitless 


old tor bcnov(;lcnt exertion. I do not, I need not licsitato to de* 
elare, that I am influenced less by a desire to seo India made a source 
of wealth to this country, than to see this country luado a blessing to 
India. I would be the instrument, if I might be so honoured, of 
awakening my fellow citizens to a just sense of their responsibility to 
the countless multitude, of whose dosiinios they are at present the 
arbiters. I would direct them, not so inuch to the riches which lie 
beneath the surface of the soil, as to the iiinnorUd beings who dwell 
upon that soil, I feel that every addition made to our national terri¬ 
tory, every accession to the number of our fellow-subjects, increases, 
in exact proportion to the extent of that territory and the number of 
tiiose immortal beings, our responsibility to that God wdm is the King 
of kings, and tho Ruler of the nations of the earth. I believe Unit 
all who are governed in the name of Great Britain ought to feel the 
benign influence of her religion and her laws. 1 am anxious for tho 
exahalion of oiir vialioiial character — not so much by tho splendour 
of our military achievements as by the mildness of our sway ; (he 
equity of our jurisprudence; tlie impartiality of our statutes ; the 
humanity of our penal code ; the incomipt admiiiistmlion of public 
justice; tho protection of the weak; the liberation of the enslaved; 
the in.struc.tion of the ignorant; tho trampling under foot of every 
unhol y and unfraternfll j)rejudice;—in a word, by the exhibition of the 
Christian character—the acting out of the divine injanciion, " all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do yo even 
so unto them.’* 

•Sirs, it is not enough for me (if it were true) that we govern India 
better than (hose of her conquerors who bowed to tho pale crescent of 
the false ])roj)het, or those, their predecessor?, who worshipped at the 
shrine of dumb idols. No : I cannot forget that we have a reputation 
to inaintaiii; that we have another religion to illu.strato ; that we have 
higher privileges to embrace — higher duties to discharge. Tho God 
of this nation requires that w’o sliould act, not according to Mahorne- 
dan or pagan precepts, but according to tho etemal law which ho has 
given us, and in the spirit of the blessed Gospel w'liose holy light and 
civilising influence he has shed upon our native island. Where 
much is given, much will be required.” If wc would raise the Hin¬ 
doo — if we would turn him from idols to the living God — if vve would 
be instrumental in bestowing upon liiui that noblc.st and best of all 
titles, a Christian, wc must ourselves be Christian rulers, and recom¬ 
mend the Master we j^rofess to serve, by a clOvSo resemblance to liim 
in conduct and conversation. Until this be the case, we need not 
wonder that wo are a reproach among the heathen ; that wo contami¬ 
nate them by oiir contact; for up to this moment, every ono of us 
must blush to acknowledge, that the conduct of Europeans in every 
part of the world has been injurious, and not salutary, to the nativ»;s 
among whom they have sojoumed. 

I uni led to make these remarks, previous to resuming tlie discus¬ 
sion of the subject which engaged our attention on Thursday evening 
last, by the eamest desire which I feel (hat the ^eat objtjct of the 
British India Society, the bettering of the condition of the people of 
India,** should be kept prominently and constantly before the pub¬ 
lic, and that the primary actuating principle of my own conduct 
should be distinctly niiderstood. Having done so, I return to consi¬ 
der the subject of our trade with British India in the article of cotton 
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wool, and the iiaturo of lljoso obstacles which at present lie in the way 
of our obtaining from that vast country a good, cheap, pennaneni, tuicl 
siilHcient supply. ^ b ^ ni 

Little more than sixty years ago, the cotton manufactures of this 
country consumed about three million pounds of raw cotton annually. 
Last year the total amount ot cotton wool imported into this country 
was four hmidred and ninety-seven millions, six hundred and eighty- 
one tlioustuid, four hundred and live })ouiids; of which four hundred 
and fitty-eight millions, eight himdrcd and eighty-four thousand, three 
hundred and forty-six ])ounds were retained for conKSumption. Now, 
only thirty-eight millions, two hundred and thirty-two thousand, six 
hundred and tw'elve pounds of this was imported from our own pos« 
seSssions in British India. Yet we have been told by a committee of 
the house of coininons, that India is capable of producing cotton of 
every variety, and iu^ quantities sulficient to meet the wants of the 
world. I.et us look into the reasons wliy this is not the case. 1 shall 
avail myself on tliis occasion, as 1 did on a former one, of the excel¬ 
lent work of Mr. Baines, junior. 

The article of which we aro speaking, cotton, or cotton wool, is a 
vegetable down, the produce of a plant growing in warm climates, and 
iudigeiious in India and Atnerica. The name of the genus is 
pm?n, and there are many varieties. The cotton is contained in the 
seed vessels, and adheres closely to the seeds of the plant. I have 
here some jxxls of Indian cotton. Linuseus emmjerutes ten species; 
Lamarck, eight; Cavanillesand Wildenow, ten. The three gi’oot dis¬ 
tinctions are herhac&ms cotton, shm^b cotton, and tree cotton; each of 
which has several vanoties, so Ur at some jrhuiters have recognised not 
fewer than a hundred kinds, and the plant seems to have a tendency 
to run into v'arieties. 




Iho most nscful kind of cotton is ikx^herbaceomy which is an annual 
plant, cultivated in the United States, India, China, and many other 
countries. It grows to the height of eigliteen to twenty-four inches. 
VV hen the llowcr falls off, a capsular pod appears, supported by three 
triangular green leaves, deeply jagged at their ends; the pod ap¬ 
proaches to the triangidar shape, with a pointed end, and has thro' 
cells. It increases to the size of a large filbert, and becomes brown, as 
tlie woolly Iruit ripens. The expansion of iho wx)ol then cau.scs the 
])od to bur st, when it discloses a ball of snow-white or yellowish down, 
consisting of three locks, one in each cell, enclosing and firmly ad¬ 
hering to the seeds, w hich in form resemble those of grapes, but ore 
much larger. 

pie seed is planted in l\Iarch, April, and May; and the cotton is 
gathered by hand, within a few days after the opening of the pods, in 
August, September, and October. In America it is planted in rows 
five feet asunder; and in holes eighteen inches apart, in each of which 
several seeds are deposited. Careful weeding of the ground is neces¬ 
sary, and tlie plants require to be gradually thinned, so as ultimately 
to have only one for each hole. They are also twice pniaed, by 
nipping olT the ends of the branches, in order to make them put out 
more, ami yield a larger (quantity of blossom and fruit. 

A field of cotton at the gathering season, when the globes of snowy 
wop iu*e seen among the dark green leaves, is singularly beautiful; 
and in the hottest countries, where the yellow blossom, or flower, and 
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ined fruit, are seen at the same time, the beauty of the planta- 
of course, still more remarkable than in America. 

The shrich cotton grows in almost every country where the annua) 
htTbacoous cotton is found. Its duration varies according to the 
climate. In some places, as in the West Indies, it is biennial or 
triennial ; in others, as in India, Egypt, &c., it lasts from six to ten 
years. In the hottest countries it is perennial; and in the cooler 
countries which grow cotton, and in the united States, where the frost 
oi the winter kills the plant, it becomes an annual. In appearance, the 
shrub lias a considorabJo resemblance to the cuiTant bush. The llower 
and fruit of the shrub cotton closely resemble those of the herbaceous 
cotton; but the ])od is egg-shaped, not triangular and pointed. The 
shrub is ])lantod in holes seven or eight feet apart; eight or ten seeds 
are deposited in each hole, but only one of ihe stems which they pro¬ 
duce is allowed to remain. The shrubs require to be pruned, and U )0 
plantations to be well weeded; and they seldom continue to yield good 
cotton more than five or six years ; but, in the liottest countries, two 
cro])s a year are gatliered; one from October to December, and the 
other from February to April. The Guiana and Brazil cotton is of 
this kind. 

The tree cottofi grows ii: India, China, Egypt, the interior and 
western coa.st ot Africa, and in some jioits of Anierica. As the tree 
only attains the height of tw'elve to twenty feet, it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish the iree cotton and the slirub cotton, from the mention made 
of them by many travellers. 

There is still another tree of very magnificent growth, attaining the 
height of a hundred feet, and with a peculiar spreading top, w hicli bears 
a silky cotton of matchless softness, whitf'n» ss, and lustre, but of so 
short and brittle a fibre that it is unfit for spinning, and can only bo 
used for the jiurpose of stuffing jnllows and beds. 

I lie cotton plant, in all its varieties, requires a dry and sandy soil. 
This is tlie uniform testimony of travellers and naturalists. Proximity 
to the sou is proved to be indispensable to the growth of die best 
cotton, by the experience ol the planters of South Carolina and 
Georgia, who raise the finest cotton known, namely, the Sea island, on 
the sandy coasts and low islands of the sea, and who find the same 
cotton degenerate in length of staple and in quality when grown inland. 
The riononrable Mr. S(3abrook says :—In proportion to die distance 
from tho sea-Loard, and to the want of a free circidalion of air from the 
south, is, in general, tlie dowiiw'ard graduated scale of coarseness in the 
cotton jiroduoed. These causes o])erato increasingly as you recede 
from the ocean, until a rioiiit is reached at which long cotton cannot 
he profitably ailtivaled.' Again, he says:—The cotton of Mr. 
Burden and his favoured a.ssociates is indebted for its celebrity to tlie 
combined requisites of fineness, strength, aud evenness of fibre. Upon 
what principles are these distinguished properties dcpendtuit ? Those 
planters usi^ not only extensively'', but almost oxcliisivoly, salt mud. 
This manure is knoiyn Xv impart a healthful action to the cotton |>Ianf, 
to maturate rapidly its fruit, aud (o produce a staple at onco .^;irong 
and silky.” 

For the cultivation of the best cotton there are two other requisites 
besides a sandy soil; proximity to the sea, and salt clay mud as 
manure. First, very great care is necer ^aryin the s<‘lc€lion of iIk- 
seed j and, second, there must be diligence in weeding, pruning, and 
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in over}’’ part of the cultivation. It is usual to throw tho seed into 
water before sowing it, when the bad seed will float, and the good 
will sink. 

The celebrated Sea Island cotton is rnuch longer in tho fibre than 
any other description. It is also strong and even, of a silky texture, 
and has a yellowish tinge. Its seed is black, whereas most of the 
other Aineiicuu cotton is produced from green seed. It is of the 
animal herbaceous kind. It was first sent from the Buhaiua Islands 
in 1780. 

The operation of gathering the ripe cotton needs to be perfonned 
with care. The women and young people who are employed in it go 
through the plantation several times, as the pods do not all open 
together; and the cotton should l>e plucked within a few days after it 
has opened. The cotton and seeds arc plucked, leaving tho husk 
beliinth Fine weather is chosen, as any degree of wot on the cotton 
wool would tnalie it afterwards become mouldy, and would cause the 
oil of the seeds to spread upon the wool. That it may become com¬ 
pletely dried, it is exposed to the heat of the sun, on a platform of 
tiles or wood, for several days after it is gathered. By this means, not 
only the wool, but also tho seeds, become dry, in which state they are 
more easily separated from the wool. 

To detach the cotton from the seeds which it envelopes is a work of 
some didiculiy, and one wdiich must bo perfonned effectually before tho 
cotton is packed ; otherwise it will inevitably become oily and mouldy, 
and, by the particles of seed and dirt, be rendered unfit for spinning. 
To do this by the hand would be a very slow and expensive process, 
as a man could not clean more than a pound per day. All nations 
fit any romovo^ from barbaiism, therefore, employ some kind of 
machinery. 

Hero is the ancient hand-mill or rollor-gin used in India. [IVIr. 
Thompson exhibited a wooden model of Uie machine, resembling a 
small spinniiig-irheel, which we believe was sent over from India to 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce,- in order to see if any of our 
mechanics could devise a machine that would do more work in sepa¬ 
rating the seed from the cotton.] It would not be, perhaps, too much 
to say tliat a machine of this kind has been used in India for tliou- 
sands of years. There is a still more simple mode of getting the seeds 
from the cotton in India. A book now in my possession describes 
a woman cleansing cotton, by means of a smooth stone placed on the 
ground ; then a ])air of wooden soles are put upon her feet [and Mr. 
Thompson exhibited a j)air brought from India, together with an iron 
pin or Toiler] ; then tlie cotton is spread upon the smooth stone: this 
iron roller is placed upon tlie cotton, and then with her wooden soles 
she works the roller, and thus separates the seed from the cotton. This, 
however [pointing to the roller-gin], is a much more useful machine, 
performing, of course, a much larger amount of work. Here are two 
rollers placed parallel to each other, one revolving in one direction, 
and consequently requiring a person on one side of the machine; the 
other revolving in a contrary direction, and requiring a })ersoTi on the 
other side. A person standing on one side feeds the rollers with cotton 
wool; and as it passes through and is received on the other side, the 
seeds are left behind, at the side where the cotton is put in. This is 
the Indian mode of separating the seeds. There are many other kinds 
of w heels upon a similar principle, hut I need not describe them. This 
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only tho model; but it is in all resp'cts, as regards the wood and 
the v/orkniansbip, an Indian hand-gin, luid was brought from India. 
Now this gill, however exjiert tho operators might be, would not 
clean, at tho most, inoro dian from forty to sixty-five pounds in a day. 
The long-stapled or Sea Island cotton "is still sepamted from tlie seeds 
by rollers, constructed on a largo scale, and worked by horses, ateaiii, 
or other power. A mill of this kind will clean eight or nine hundred 
pounds of cotton in o day. The, short-stapled American cotton is 
cleansed by a very different and much more rapid process, without the 
invention of wdiich that species of cotton must have been much dearer 
than it now is ; and, consequently, the cotton manufacture itself could 
not have attained its present extension. In 1703, Mr. Eli Whitney, 
of Westborough, in Massachusetts, invented the saw-gin, with which 
one man ma^y cleanse tliree hundred weight of cotton in a day. The 
cotton is put into a receiver, or hoiiper, of considerable length, com¬ 
pared with its width, one side of which is formed by a grating of strong 
parallel wires, about the eighth of an inch apart. Close to the hopper 
is a wooden roller, having upon its surface a series of circular saws, an 
inch and a-half apart, which pass within the grating of the hopper to a 
certain depth. When the roller is turned, the teeth of the saws lay 
hold of the locks of cotton, and drag them through the wires, whilst 
the seeds are prevented, by their size, Irom passing through, and fall 
to the bottom of tho receiver, when they are earned ofl’ by a spout. 
The cotton is afterwards swept away from the saws by a revolving 
cylindrical brush. 

** I he cotton plants of the new world, and the indigenous plant or 
plants of India, says an authority for whom I entertain a very high 
respect, Major-General Briggs, have been discovered to be of 
entirely distinct species, different in their habits, and requiring diflerent 
modes of treatment.” This is a very important, consideration in tho 
discussion of the subject. He states, however, that that which is 
produced on well-cn Id voted lands has a staple in nowise inferior in 
length, strength, or fineness, and even superior in colour to that of tho 
Upland Georgia and New Orleans of America.” This statormnt is 
supported by the evidence given on the subject before a committee of 
the House of Lords in 1830. From the digest of that evidence, we 
Icam that some of the best Surat coilon is nearly as good in quality an 
Georgia; that very clean Indian cotton would approach nearly to tho 
price of Americanand that Bombay cotton might be grown as 
good as Sea Island.'* 

“ The intligcnoufl plant,” continues General Briggs, “grows, for the most 
part, far iu the interior of the country. Tho cotton of tho Deccan and Berar 
has to travel by land from two hiuidred and fifty to tlireo hundred miles before 
it reaches the port of Bombay. Cotton of the same growth has to travel to a 
great mart on the Ganges; also by a land route at least four hundred mile??, 
tvhenco it has to proceed seven hundred and fifty farther down the river to Cal¬ 
cutta, before it can be embarked there. A third route is from tho soutliern 
Maratta countrv' to the coast, a dwtance of two hundred miles, over a tremendous 
pass of tho mountains, whence it has to be embarked and sent five hundred 
miles by sea to Bombay for shipment; and the last road of the cotton trado is a 
route of three hundred miles by land, from the tract lying north of the Kishna 
river, and in the fork between that river and the Toongbudia, ere it readies the 
port of Madras." 

General Briggs also states that, from an analysis lately made by 
order of tho Roval Asiatic Society, of several specimens of soil pro- 
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cured from America last year, it appears that silex, in very minute 
gi'ains, with scarcely any lime; a fair proportion of vegetable matter, 
with a strong impregnation of the protoxide of iron, forming a light, 
sandy, friable loam, by no means tenacious, and not very retentive of 
moisture, are the peculiarities of the American cotton soils; and that 
the cotton soil of India stands opposed to this descTi])tion : that it is 
composed chiefly, not of silex, hut of the decomposition of trap rocks, 
the debris of the several chains of mountains which bind and limjt, and 
hero and there branch across the "vast extent of the trap fonnafion of 
Central India- This alluviimi, in many places, overlies or borders on 
limestone, which gives occasionally a peculiar quality to the soil, 
without allecting, in any great degree, its capability of growing indi¬ 
genous cotton. Now (he observes), it may easily he imagined that 
tiie cotton which loves the light, sandy, and coniparatively poor soil of 
America, may not thrive in the fat, black, clayey soil of the indigenous 
plant of India; and all the experiments that have been made tend to 
prove this to be the case. The Bourbon and New Orleans plants, that 
withered and became sickly on one spot in Giizerat, (where the native 
plant produced, at the some time, a luxuriant crop,) on being removed 
to another situation, into a light, sandy, and even sterile soil, produced 
abundantly a good material. 

In the same way the Bourbon cotton seeds flourished, and produced 
an excellent article, on two experimental farms ; the one situated near 
Bombay, and the other at Miuwan, on the western coast; while the 
same description proved a failure in the indigenous cotton grounds in 
the interior. It is well known (says he) that at Dacca, not ftir distant 
fioni the sea, within the delta of the Mcgna and Bramapootra rivers, 
a superior description of cotton has long been gro^vn, which produced 
those incomparable cloths denominated Dacca muslins. This plant 
lias failed wherever it has been removed and attempted to be grown 
elsewhere. 

While we ar6 speaking of the Dacca muslins, and of the amazing 
skill of the natives of India in the spinning of cotton thread, I must 
beg pennission to mention a fact related to me since my last lecture, 
by niy scientific, matter-of-fact, and most excellent friend, Mr. Clare. 
Cotton, he informs ino, has been spun in this country so fine, that it 
required tliroo hundred and thirty hanks of it to make one pound in 
weight; and, as each hank measured eight hmidrod and eighty yards, 
a pound of cotton so spun would extend one hundred and sixty-five 
miles. Tbo diameter of this thread, measured by a micrometer 
attached to a microscope, was found to be the four hundred and 
eightieth part of an inch. A single thread of fine cotton, however, 
spun by tiie fingers of the Hindoo in British India, when measured in 
the same way, was found to be, not the four hundred and eightieth 
part of an inch, but the mo thousandth part of on inch in diameter; 
so that it required at least four such threads of bandspun British India 
cotton twisted together, to make one thread equal in thickness to the 
finest machine-spun cotton in this country. He also stated, that it is 
understood that a certain degree of moisture is required to be used, in 
?^pinning the fine threads by hand in India, and that to this cause is to 
be attributed the different appearances of the threads, as viewed with a 
glass of high magnifying power. The fibres of that which was spun . 
by macliiiiery, and without moisture, w'ere easily distinguished, and 
seemed ti; touch each other only in certain places; whilst the fibres of 
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spun by hand, and with a little moisture, seemed to touch each 
otlier in almost every part; thereby making a stronger thread with the 
same quantity of cotton, and of much finer appearance, but not so even 
in its thickness. 

Pardon me if I read a short extract, relative to that part of India 
where the cotton is grown, which makes the Dacca muslin. John 
Crawford, Esq. in his History of the Indian Archipelago,” aays :— 

** There ia u fine variety of cotton in the neighbourhood of Vacca, from 
which I have reason to believe the fine muslins of I>acca are produced, and 
probably to the accidental discovery of it is to be attributed the rise of this sin¬ 
gular manufacture: it is cultivated by tho natives alone, not at all known in the 
English market, nor, as far as I am aware, in tliat of Calcutta. Its growth 
extends about, forty miios along tbo banks of tho Megna, and about three miles 
inland. I coni..mlted Mr. Colcbrook respecting tho I>aeca cotton, and had an 
opportunity of perusing* the manuscripts of the late Dr. Roxburgh, which con¬ 
tain an account of it; he calls it a variety of the common herbaceous annual 
cotton of India, and states that it is longer in the staple, and affords the material 
from which the Dacca muslins liave been always made.” 

I shall make no apology for going into these particulars, because I 
am desirous of making these lectures a niediitrn for tho communica¬ 
tion of informution, as well as for inculcating those great principles by 
which I hope we shall he ultimately able to better the condition of the 
natives, and to regenerate our Eastern empire; and as, tlirough the 
very great consideration and kindness of a portion, at least, of the 
press of this town, I oui enabled to send over this country and to 
America, and to India, the information i am giving to you, I am 
desirous of making it os solid and useful as possible. Therefore, if it 
is not so exciting and interesting as it otherwise might be, I trust that 
it will bo estimated according to its utility boyond tho precincts of the 
walls by which I am surrounded. 

General Brigg.s proceeds to state, what I quoted in mv last lecture, 
tliat iu various parts of India there ai’e soils suited to ati the varieties 
of American cotton ; and that, a.s the knowledge of soils and climate 
becomes more and more studied and attended to, India will prove 
capiibhi of producing cottan of any quality and to any extent. 1 n the 
digest of evidence before the House of Commons in 1830, it is stated, 
that “ from experiments lately made, there is no doubt, that if good 
seed were procured, beautiful cotton might be produced abundantly.*’ 
Again, that India produces of itself every variety of cotton. *rhe 
justly-celebrated Sea Island cotton is actually in cultivation in several 
places in India.*’ A similar testimony is borne by Dr. Wallicb, the 
superintendent of tho botanical garden at Calcutta, in a letter to Mr. 
Tucker, dated 1828. He says :— 

That there is a Hort of cotton, tho produce of tho West Indies, rather of 
Barbadocs, which has been cultivated with complete success in the company s 
territories, I can assert with confidence, because I ana in ptwseasion of an ex¬ 
tract of a general commercial letter from the court of directors, transmitted to 
me officially from the board of trade at Calcutta, in which it is pronounced equal, 
if not superior, to any kind procurable in the London market.” Dr. \V. adds, 
that in asserting the high capabilities of the company’s territories for the growth 
of the finest cotton, cjepcriencet and not theory, is the ground on which he ha* 
proceeded.** 

Having, then, again glanced at the capacity of India to produce 
cotton of every variety and of the very finest qualities, let us iiiquiro 
what kinds of cotton we arc in the habit of receiving from India at tho 
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present time- I speak in the company of men who understand cotton 
well; I speak, therefore, the ruoro fearlessly, because J shall be cor¬ 
rected if I on*. I then pronounce the ordinary supply from India to 
be of a very inferior kind, coarse, short in the fibre, and the staplers of 
vunous lengths; that it comes to this country generally in a very dirty 
state; often inotildy, frequently discoloured, the seed screwed and 
broken up with the cotton, and the cotton often much injured by the 
oily substance of the seed being intoiinixed with it; that bad pods and 
good ones are indiscrinunately mingled. Often, the cotton has not 
been allowed to ripen thoroughly; and, besides, there are amongst the 
cotton, shells, sand, stalks, loaves, and dirt. This is a description of 
ludiiui cotton as it generally comes into this maiket. These defects 
necessarily reduce the value of India cotton in a very considerable 
degree ; and were there no way of removing these defects, or no pros¬ 
pect pf being able to apply a remedy, there would be no ground for 
bopiiig that tlie cotton ot iiritish India would ever come into success-- 
ful coinpotition with tho cotton of America. But I do not despair of 
being able to show, even to-night, that a remedy may be found for 
every defect, and a good and rational hope entertained of seeing India 
fairly and soon competing with the other cotton-growing regions of the 
globe. The soil is fertile, extended, varied, congenial, accessible. 
The people are numerous, willing, industrious, docile; they will work 
for small renumeration; they will cheerfully imitate any improve¬ 
ments ; tlipy will gratefully receive any assistance. The country is 
ouns. We can legitimately interfere. We can interfere without 
shaking the goveniment, without depreciating tlie influence, or lessen¬ 
ing the income of the East India Company. By animating tlie 
natives of India—by removing fiscal impcdiinonts—by embarking 
capital—by exercising a benerplent and vigilant control—we can infuse 
new life into the commerce and agriculture of the East, and accom¬ 
plish the highest moral ends, in part at least, by giving a just and 
right direction to our commercial energy. 

I..et us inquire if there be any powerful and vicious principle at 
work, at w’ar with the improvement of the soil, repressing the industry 
of tlie cultivators, and preventing the accumulation of capital. This 
inquiry is immediately answered in the affinnative —there is. Tho 
soil of India, to a vast extent, lies nncler a curse. It is viewed by the 
cultivatm*. not ns a source of wealth to himself, but the scene of his 
thankless toil; from which he must renp a crop, not to enrich himself, 
but a stranger in the land, who claims a proprietary right by virtue of 
conquest, and annually deprives him of tho entire"surplus produce of 
his industry. la it siirj>riaing that under such n system, industry 
langui.die.s, and the march of improvement is staj^ed? The people 
are in the condition of serfs; they are virtually Uwiants at will; they 
are at the mercy of men whoso sole aim is the collection of revenue. 
The maximum tax is too heavy to bo borne: it never has been reached 
—it never can be reached ; the r^ots, the cultivators, fall into urrear; 
they are from tlmt moment liable to be crushed by the collector of the 
district, who thinks he deals most mercifully with them, when he takes 
the last pound of cotton or grain of rice, and leaves them to suppli¬ 
cate, with baled breath and whispering humbleness,” the assistance 
of the village banker, to enable them to purchase a little seed to 
scatter upon the earth, and to enable them to keep together the bodies 
and the souls of their Irnggared families until the next harvest appears. 
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■scAa this is the perfection of revenue legislation in India! And imder 
Ui? system (I speak within bounds) live fifty millions ot our fellow- 
subjects! Is there nn individual here who can conceive it possible 
for a people to prosper, and improve the fields around them, when they 
have M proprietory right in the soil—no loiig leases—no guaranteed 
iiossessimi, even for a year; when every eflort to extend culiiva ion 
leads to an immediate additional assessment, without airy regard to the 
capital they have expended; and the goveniment demand at the 
end of the harvest, is forty-five per cent, in money, according to a 
valuation, perhaps, when the produce brought double the amount of 
what it now hrings in the market ? Where men are in absolute per¬ 
sonal slavery (as in the United States), to .aen of largo capitol, great 
energy, and who avail themselves with eagerness of every invention 
calculated to incroaso the productiveness of the soil, or the quality of 
the article grown upon it, there will be improvement, and, as nearly as 
may be attained, perfection. And where men have an interest ni the 
ground they cultivate—where they ore the owners, large or small— 
where the outlay of capital and the application of skill and energy are 
rewarded by the increased value of the property which property they 
can transmit to their children, with the assurance^ that they may in 
peace and security enjoy it —there there will bo industry, end per¬ 
severance, and improvement, and riches, and prosperity, and happiness. 
But where, as in the case of India, the government claims to bo the 
sole and universal landlord; sweeps away from the nice of the em-t)i 
the hereditary and rightful proprietors ; measures every field, ana tixen 
a tax upon it, generally above its means of payment, even when the 
harvest is abundant; makes one man answerable for the delalcations 
of another; imposes a now tax wherever there is the sligh^st symptom 
of advancement; lays it down as a maxim that the ctiUivator should 
be kept in a dependent condition, and that there should be but two 
classes, the ruling few, and the abject many; where there is such a 
goveniment, there will be wretchedness, and poverty, and a retrograde 
movement; and instead of the old waste places being built up, and 
the land becoming like a watered garden, there will be depression, 
barrenness, abandonment, desolation, and death. , , t 

And so it has been in those parts of India where the barbarous 
system I have spoken of has been in full operation for now more than 
thirty years. Immense tracts of land, where once the fields were m a 
high state of cultivation—where liixariant crops were seen waving to 
the breeze, and the ear was delighted with the drowsy tuikhngs of the 
flocks and herds, as they returned from their mountam pastures,— 
such tracts of land have been abandoned, are now depopulated, and 
rank weeds and impenetrable jungle cover the space which once 
rewarded the industry of the bapjiy husbandman with a bountiiul 
harvest. Well might Sir Thomas Munro, himself the father ot Uiis 
system, call this a barbarous system I^* Well might tlie benevolent 
Mr. Rickards tell the House of Commons in 1813, tbab m the con- 
tinnance of such a system, policy w^as disregarded, justice violated, 
humanity outraged, and Christianity forgotten. And well inight the 
House of Commons declare, that the whole system resolved itself into 
one of habitual extortion and o])pression, leaving the cultivator little 
more than what he is able to secure by evasion and fraud 

The system under which the ryots of India live, might liave been 
invented on purpose to deprens cultivation, to check improvement, to 
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drive the land into a state of jungle, to annihilate the sources of 
revenue, and to tnin the peasant into a fugitive, a mendicant, a bandit, 
and a nmrclercr. Had such been the designs of the fabricators of this 
system—(and far be it from me to charge upon them such designs, 
believing, as 1 do, that kind intentions and pure motives govern many 
of the vStatesmen ol Iiidui)—yet, 1 say, had their desire boon to render 
tlie land baiTen, to make the ])0oplo disloyal and rebellious, they could 
scarcely have invented a system moi'e complete in all its parts, or more 
elective in its operations, than that which reigns over two-thirds of 
British India. What says John Crawford, Esq. on this subject ? 

“ Prom the plougliing of the land to the reaping of the crop, a constant 
systcui of surveillance ia puraued by the revenue officers. 'VVben the peasant s 
crop fails, or is defective, remissions of ta-x are made; ■when it is unusually 
abuiulant, an increase is made to bis assessment. When the crop of one iuha- 
bitunt of a village fails, liis neighbours are required to make good the deficiency; 
and -when the crops of a whole village fail, or are defective, the neighbouring 
ones are required to make up the difference to the state. The estimated pro¬ 
portion of the gross produce df the soil, taken as tax by the government, under 
this system, is, according to its advocates, forty-five parts in a hundred, being a 
good deal more tlian double what is supposed to be the usual i>roportion con¬ 
stituting the average rent of the landlord in England. As to the cultivator, 
who is admitted to bo at once labourer, fanner, and proprietor, bis average 
share of the gross produce is stated to bo generally/rom Jive to six in a hun¬ 
dred, or, in other words, he receives, aa rent) very little more than one half of 
what the clergy of England receive as tithe," 

A Specimen of ibe working of this system, as every day witnessed 
in India, is furnished by the lamented Right Honourable Frederick 
John yhore:— 

** Perhaps some of my Indian readers may recollect, in a village or country 
town in England, the excitement produced by the event of any poor niun having 
his goods seized for rent] the sympathy univeraally felt for the sufferer, even 
though his own misconduct may have been the cause of liis ruin, and the general 
indignation against the hard-hearted landlord. Yet here, hundreds and thousands 
arejieecedof tfcerytAm/;, whilst scarce an expression of pity is uttered by the 
English community. Yomig men in charge of the revenue, talk with the utmost 
sangfroid of aitftching estates by hundreds, with a view' to their sale.; and even 
the phrase, *The district is almost ruined/ is constantly made use of, without 
causing any feelings of abhorrence. It may certainly be said in excuse, that 
habit reconciles us to almost anything. Docs the sun of India dry up our 
sy mpathies, that in this country there is no one to stand forth as the poor man’s 
fnend ? We may form some idea of the efiect of our revenue system in the 
valuation of lauds ordered by government, in suits for estates, with a view 
to rate the foes for .stamps and lawyers. In the Upper Provinces the land is to 
be valued at the rate of one year s rents; where the permanent settlement 
exists, at three years ; and in rent-free estates, at eighteen years. What would 
bo tliought in England of a system of government, wliich should reduce tho 
valuo of land to 0ne years purchase, at which price even few purchasers were to 
be tound ? 

And I>r. Spry, at this moment a servant of the company in India, 
says« 

y ^\'hen a district is over-asscsKed, and tho fanners, in consequence, not only 
ruined, but cast into gaol, as was unfortunately the casein the early part of our 
administration of these provinces, the families of such unfortunate cultivators 
usually emigrate from the countiy.” 

Ho does not mean from India, but from one to some other part of 
India, where they hope to escape the ruthless persecution of the 
revenue ofheer. 
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ctB of oppression, a greater misohief resulted than the pcrapii 
who occjisioued it could have contoinplated. Pie forgot, in his anxiety to 
H(tueeze from the ruined (ryot) the last rupee that ho possessed in the world, 
the lamentable consequences vvldch would inevitably ensue from such unjustifia¬ 
ble severity j happy iu his ignorance, ho fancied that hy throwing the farmer into 
prison, and the laud out of cultivation, the one, by some scheme of legerdemain, 
would coin rupees of the brick-walls of iiis dungeon, while the otlier would 
gain strength by a year or two of fallow. The first idea could as easily bo 
realised as the second. The farmer, os a matter of course, grev^ poorer; while 
the land got choked with stunted brushwood, and a grass which nothing but 
years could eradicate.’' 

In Doctor Spry’s work, he describes in several parts, very vividly, 
the effects of this system, as he witnessed them in his travels through 
India. He came to villages utterly depopulated, where two or three 
tottering huts were all that remained of once happy and populous 
communities; and to spots where groves of cypresses were flourish¬ 
ing, with jungle spreading all around them ; where once hundreds and 
thousands of husbandmen were seen tilling thtjir fields, and supporting 
their happy families. 

With this evidence before you of the misrule of India, do you 
wonder why the natives do not grow cotton ? Do you wonder that 
the strange, humiliating, and disgraceful spectacle is presented, of 
the peasantry of the native governments supplying the article of 
cotton for the Bombay and Madras markets, and actually passing 
through those very lands in our own territories, which our grinding 
taxation has caused to he given up ? 

1 have said it might seem to have been the end and aim of our govern¬ 
ment in India, to chill every generous feeling iu the breast of the native, 
to repress industry, and reduce the entire country to a condition of 
poverty, discontent, and ruin. Hear what Dr. Spry says in the work 
to which I have referred :— 

The (lodlcation of revenue, for the creation and support of a middle cla»« 
in thf Eastern dominions, has been, with few exceptions, utterly neglected. It 
is only in the territories of independent native chiefs and princes, that great and 
useful works are formed or maintained.’’ 

What a severe rebuke is this out of tho month of a company’s 
servant, upon that company themselves I Ho complains, while yet in 
their employment, that it is only in the states, governed by indepen¬ 
dent princes, that you see any works calculated to ornament the 
country, and to contribute to tho convenience and comfort of the 
inhabitiints. 

** In our territories, the canals fthe restoration of the Delhi canal forms an 
exception], bridges, reservoirs, wells, groves, temples, and caravansaries, the 
works of our predeoesstors, from revenues expressly appropriated for these un¬ 
dertakings, without any view to a direct return in profit, aro going fast to 
decay, together with the feelings that originated them; and unless a new and 
more enlightened policy should be followed, of which the dawn may perhaps be 
distinguished, wnll soou leave no trace behind. 

“ If the native powers were tyrannical and oppressive, they were attentive 
to the policy which creates and engenders among uations an attachment to the 
soil that gave them birth. They encouraged and co-oporated in the planting 
of extensive mango groves, so much delighted in by all classes ; tlmy pronjoted 
the erection of temples; they assisted in the formation of reservoirs, aud at 
intervals so tempered their oppression, as to retain within the breasts of their 
subjects sentiments of gratitude and attachment. 
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** So far from act!n|y on these principles of policy^ w« hare almost in every 
instance pursued a contrary course, severing tlio ties it should havo been our 
ui'gent desire to strengthen. By our revenue management, wo have shaken the 
entire conflJonce of the rural population, who now no longer lay out their little 
capital in village improvements, lest our revenue officers, at the expiration of 
their leases, should take advantage of their labours, and impose an additional 
rent» 

“ With regard to Hindostan, those nations who nro unfriendly to us might, 
with justice, declare our conduct to be more allied to Vandalism than to civili¬ 
zation.” 

Butko’s severe rebuke, continues Dr, vSpry, still holds good :— 

Thnt, if the English were driven from India, they would leave behind them 
no memorial worthy of a great and enlightened nation; no monument of art, 
science, or boneftconce; no vestige of their having occupied and ruled over the 
country; except such traces as tlio vulture and the tiger louvo behind thorn. 

Had I uttered this language, I might to-mon’ow have been branded 
ns a caUunniator; I might have been cliarged with sketching from my 
own distempered fancy scenes of unreal existence. But I liave stated, 
and I will always state, the testimony, and the testimony alone, of 
men who are known to be ofBcial men—accredited men—who have 
administered, or are adininistoring, the alfairs ol the government of 
India. 

1 will quote another of tho company’s servants, a good judge upon 
this part of the subject. It is the o])inion of a writer of a valuable 
pamphlet on the taxation system of India, and now an officer in tho 
civil and military service of Bengal. He says ;— 

“ A persistaiice, for a short time loitgor, in our selfish adiuinistration, will 
level the fa<;e of the country, as it has levelled the ranks of society, and leave a 
pljuu sui’faco for wiser stateameu to act oii. At present tho aspect of society 
presents no middle class, and the aspect of tho country is losing .all those vvorks 
of ornament and xitility with wliich wo found it adorned. Great tamilies arc 
leV'cllod and lost in the crowd j and great cities have dwindled into farm vil¬ 
lages. Tiie work of destruction is still going on; and, unless we act upen new 
principles, it will proceed with desolating rapidity. How' many thousand links, 
by wliich the atfections of the people arc united to tho soil and to the govern¬ 
ment, arc every year broken and destroyed by our selfishness and ignorance I and 
yet, if our views in the country extended hoyond the returns of a single harvest, 
beyond the march of a single detachment, or the journey of a single day, we 
could not be so blind to their utility and advantage.” 

Aro we, then, the fixjs of India, when we discuss the state of the 
country ? Do w'e seek to sap the foundations of that pecuniary pros- 
perity, so far as the realization of individual wealth has gone, which 
has distiuguishod the East India Company ? Nothing of the kind. 

Our object is too benevolent; our means are those only which the 
purest patriotism, and the most disinterested ohilantbropy, would 
suggest. We desire to conciliate that people. We desire to render 
them content under the dominion of our sovereign. We desire not 
to poison, but to purify the fountains of prosperity, both individual 
and national, cine and rural. We desire not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them; not to empty the exchequer of the East 
India Company, but to fill it wth unpolluted gold, and allow them to 
gaze upon a country not desolated by their sway, but prospering under 
their paternal dominion, and rejoicing in the mildness mid the equity 
of the laws which are there administered. 

I think I have made it apparent what is the main cause of the de¬ 
pressed state of agriculture in India. It is the revenue st/stem of the 
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mmt. It is the unjust, and I must say, in my opinion, tlie 
wicked assumption of the light of proprietorship in the soiL It satis¬ 
fies me not to tell nio, that it is ihe practir.e of all Eastern countries 
to recognise tlie sovereign as landlord of the soil; to bestow the 
ownership on the conqueror, to whom th(j clianco of war has given a 
wide dominion over iniHions of inon, and hundreds and thousands of 
millions of acres,—to tell mo that that man, by virtue of conciuost by 
the sword, has become the muster mid ruler and proprietor of the soil, 
iieforc higli heaven 1 deny his right. I proclaim it the robber’s 
right. It is an assumed, an odious right,—an iniquitous and unlawful 
usurpation. What made us the pro]»rietors of India ? The sword of 
Wellington ! Pie may have transfeiTed to us the dominion once ex¬ 
ercised by Mussulman rulers; but can the sword of Wellington 
obliterate the requirements of that law, w’vitten by the finger of God 
upon tables of stone ? Is it not there wriUeii, " Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s goods Is it not there written, Thou shult not 
steal?” And covet I not,—stcid I not,—when I grasp, with ruthless 
hand, a country, from one shore to the other, and claim that as mme 
which was received as a heaven-originated patrimony by the children 
of the soil ? It is time, sirs, to vindicate the claims of the natives of 
India. It is right to proclaim it abroad, that, whatever tlieir rulers may 
say, we, the people of England, deny that the soil of India is ours. 
Is it not enough to rule the people? Is it not enough to tax all they 
wear,and all they eat; all that adonis tlieir persons and their houses? 
Is it not enough to tax the land tliey till—to take from them half the 
produce ? Is not this enough ? Must wo go further still, and 
claim the fee-simple of the entire soil of India? A leading journal, 
the other day, in a laboured editorial article, claimed the right to do 
80 . That which is morally wrong cannot be politically right. That 
which makes a man disreputable in private life, never can become 
right when done to satisfy corporate cupidity or associated wickedness. 
Let the British public look to this matter. Let them vindicate the 
claims of the disinherited peojde of India, the hundred millions of our 
fellow-subjects, who now look in vain for a patron and an advocate 
upon the soil on wdiich they dwell! 

I am anxious, however, to look a little closer at the cotton branch of 
this question. I have occupied your time, so far, in speaking of the 
oppression of a system which is destructive of the property of the 
country at large, and which impedes the growth of every thing good, 
whether of a commercial, agricultural, political, or social description- 
But, with regard to tlie peculiar hindrances in the way of obtaining a 
cheap and sufficient supply of good cotton, the Hon. Mr. Shore thus 
de.scribes the condition of the cultivators ;— 


“The land is subdivided into small portions, each tilled by its respective 
owner, who ha** his own plough and bullocks; nineteen-twentieths of th^jse are 
so poor, that, without periodical advances, at every harvest, to procure seed 
ar.d food to live upon till the crop is ripe, tiioy would not be able to cultivate 
at all." 

“It IK notorious,’* says the Rip^ht lion. Holt Mackenzie, “that, in the rack- 
rented provinces, all who are connected with the land, endeavour to disguise 
any indication of the little wealth lhat is still left, and to assume the appearance 
of poverty. The general aspect of these provinces is the impoverishment of 
those connected with the land, as is sufficiently testified by the state of their 
ha!)itation&, and the mud huts which now form the residence of those who, but 
a few years ago, possessed comfortable houses." 
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You perceive, clearly, that there exists the greatest possible dis¬ 
couragement to improvement. The people are made poor; they are 
Jed to assume poverty, for fear of additional assessments; and, as you 
will hereafter perceive, a direct premium is offered for the production 
of inferior, rather than of good cotton. But still I may not have 
said enough to account entirely for that inferiority of the produce of 
India, to which I have referred in a former })art of iny address. Let 
mo, then, biiiig the condition of the grower of cotton a little nearer 
to your view. At the commencement of the season, ho is without 
money, without seed, and without the means of subsistence for him¬ 
self and his family. Under these circumstances, he makes application 
to the village banker, the shroff, as he is called. This usurious 
money lender (one of the very few men who profit by the present 
system in India) offers to help tlie cultivator, on the condition that he 
pays in the first place, an exorbitant interest for the accommodation; 
and then, in the next place, sells to him, at a very low price, the en¬ 
tire produce of his field. The bargain made, and the crop ripe, the 
cultivator knoM\s that the banker must take such cotton as no has to 
give, or go without payment of his money. He therefore feels care¬ 
less about the quality of the cotton, and the manner of picking it, 
being certain of a fixed price according to weight, in confonnity with 
the agreement. It is his interest, consequently, to put all kinds of 
cotton together, and to thrust off upon the banker as many leaves 
and seeds, and as much sand and moisture as ho can. The banker, 
having foreseen this, has provided against it in the terms of the con¬ 
tract. Again; it frequently happens, that the government revenue 
officers demand security for the jiayment of the stipulated amount of 
the land tax, and will not allow the crop to be touched until the secu¬ 
rity is found. In the mean time the crop ripens; the cotton falls ro 
the ground; is there mixed with leaves and dust, and is greatly 
injured and deteriorated in quality. Sometimes, too, though tdlowed 
to be picked, it is not suflered to be removed from the field. A hole 
is then made, the cotton is thrown into it, and it is covered up with 
lumps of earth. Here it lies, until inspected by the revenue officer, 
and security is given for the liquidation of the debt due to the 
govennuent. The crop gathered, let us follow it to market, mid see 
what prorisioiis there are for its safe, cheap, and speedy conveyance to 
the mart where it is to be sold. Say that it is grown in the district 
of Berar, at the utmost, six Inmdred miles from Bombay. How is it to 
reach its destination? Roads there are none. It is therefore placed on 
the backs of bullocks, who start with all possible expedition for Bombay ; 
for, as the crop ripens in February and March, and the south-western 
monsoon commences at tlie beginning of June, no time is to be lost. 
This journey generally occupies seventy days; so much for speed. 
Tlie cost of conveyance, from Berar to Bombay, is eighty per cent, 
upon the first cost; so much for economy. And it almost invariably 
happens that large quantities are caught on the road by heavy rains, 
are perfectly deluged, and, if not entirely destroyed, are greatly 
damaged, by becoming wet, mouldy, and black; so much for safety/ 
and convenience. The poor bullocks have to halt for days together, in 
consequence of Janieness and fatigue; and when the cotton gels satu¬ 
rated with the monsoon mins, and the weight is thereby doubled, 
they are literally crushed to the earth. It frequently happens that 
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himdreds of their carcasses are to be met with, just previous to the 
inonsooi), strewed along the paths which they have traversed from the 
interior to Booibay. 


All this, however,” says Mr. Ashbumer, “may easily be improved, The 
natural and obvious remedy is a good road for wheel carriages; at present, 
nothing of the kind exista, over the greater portion of the route between the 
places above mentioned. 

“ The effects which improving the means of communication in this way 
would have upon the trade of Central India, are almost incalculable. The rude 
carts of the country, upon ordinary and very imperfect roads, lessen the cost of 
transportation in the proportion, os compared with bullocks, of two to seven, 
and admit at the same time of double the speed attainable by the latter. 

** Were, therefore, the trade of Bcrar to remain stationary instead of im¬ 
proving, as it might very reasonably be expected to do, by the construction of a 
good road to the sea coast, the tirst effect of such a measure would be to lessen 
the cost of transportation fice-sevenths upon the amount of the produce sent to and 
from that and the neighbouring provinces^ wliich was last season estimated in 
round numbers at 

Bullock Loads. 


Cotton. 90,000 

Salt . 200,000 

Total. 290,000 


** But, instead of estimating the probable saving of tliis immense traffic at 
five-sevenths, suppose, to be within bounds, that it is taken at only one-half. 
The result, allowing eight rupees as the average cost of transportation for a 
single bullock load, would be a reduction of expense of sixteen lacks of rupees 
per annum, or in round numbers of XI 60,000; and this, it is to be borne in 
mind, would bo upon one route alone! At the same time, such a saving would 
probably be the least of the advantages resulting from the work in quesUon. 
By lessening the expemse at wluch the produce of Central India, on the one 
hand, and of the coast on the other, could be carried to a market, it would 
increase the demand for it to a proportionate extent This again would stimu¬ 
late cultivation and production; and, as the population of the country in ques¬ 
tion is enormous. It is difficult to assign limits to the increase of trade that 
would arise from conferring upon it merely the ordinary means of intercourse in 
all ci vilized states, of which hitherto it has unfortunately been in a great measure 
deprived.” 

It is worthy of remark, that, while the fine kinds of cotton, ex¬ 
posed to the mins, have deteriorated fifty per cent, the inferior sorts do 
not suffer beyond ten or twelve per cent. Hence, another inducement 
to send common cotton. 

I must hero also, give you the testimony of a Manchester gentle¬ 
man. I do not know that I am permitted to name him ; but ho is a 
gentleman of high respectability, who went to India some time ago, 
and on his return furnished to the Chamber of Commerce of Man¬ 
chester, an account of his experience in India, as it bears upon the 
question now under discussion. He says:— 

“ Duiing my stay in Guzerat, in the spring of 1837, I was occupied several 
months in purchasing, cleaning, packing, and shipping East India cotton. 
The cotton grown in Guzerat (the best in India) is taxed bg the honourable 
company at a rate which often proves fifty per cent, of its market value .— [A 
tolerable tax, that I] The cotton with the seed in it (called kupass), as it is 
taken from the plant, is often very much injured before cleaning. It 
is in this state that the Honourable the Kast India Company levy their land-tax 
on it.” 

“ Immediately after it is gathered, it is brought (by the tax-gatherers) 
into the government kuUies (yards); and if the glowers, or owners, are not 
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immediately prepared fo pay tho tax upon it, tlie kupaas ia buried 
Srrouud.** 

This delicate cotton wool, that the American planter is so afraid of 
injuring, that he will not allow it to be exposed to moisture, ar^d 
8})reads it upon roofs made of tiles or wood, tlmt the geiiial heat of 
the suu may extract from it any lingering moisture ; tlie tax-gatherers 
dig a pit fur it; toss it in with less care than we tlo our winter pota¬ 
toes ; in goes the cotton that is to come to Manchester. 

“ Tliero M no straw t5r matting placed between tbe eai’th and the cotton_ 

[Tnere is for our potatoes.] The top is covered with large lumps of earth. T 
pTosume this method has been resorted to on the part of the hoii. Eaiit India 
Company, to avoid the slight expense of building sheds, and has been connived 
at on the part of the dealers and cultivators, because the moisture to which it is 
thus exposed strikes tiurough the cotton, and very much tends to increase its 
weight and improve its ap]»€arance for the time being; but when it is packed 
In a moist state, mildew naturally follows; and before tho cotton reaches Eng¬ 
land, the colour is very much deteriorated, Tho kupass (unseeded con;on) also 
becomes mixed with lumps of hard earth ; and as it cannot be i)a8sod through 
the seeding machine vtdthout being beaten out, to facilitate the fibres leaving 
the seed, to which they are very tenacious, these lumps of dirt are broken up 
into a fine bi’owu powder, which cannot afterwards be extricated from tho cot¬ 
ton. I am informed that the Omrawuttee cotton is grown at the rate of two 
pounds for two pence, in moderately favourable seasons—['Hiis exactly agrees 
with the testimony which Mr. Ashburnor has given, and whicl; X stated on a 
former occasion]—but as government, who neither sow nor reap, take one-half 
of this as their land tax, the remaining one pound stands in two pence to the 
grower. The patells, or heads of vUlagGf?, to whom government look for the 
payment of all dcrnandH, oppress the poor ryots (cultivators) in the same ratio 
as government is arbitrary in its exactions from tho patells. I am convinced in 
iny own mind, that tlie effect of judicious iiTigation would be exceedingly 
benuficial.'' 

Now see the difficulty, the inseparable difficulty, in tho way of 
irrigation:— 

« In support of my idea regarding irrigation, I would call your attention to 
the fact, that no good cotton from warm climates is imported to Great Britain, 
tliat has not been irrigated: as Egyptian cotton for instance; and in Peru, cot¬ 
ton could not be grown at all witliout artificial irrigation. Even in India, many 
articles aro irrigated, such as sugar, tobacco, and cbilies. But / am informed, 
on undoubted authority, that oil irrigated lands in India are doubly taxed (sojne- 
times trebly and qnadruply) ; so that, supposing that, with the expenses of irri¬ 
gation, three pounds of cotton could bti grown for fourpence-halfpenny, tho 
honourable East India Company would take, under such circumstances, tufo 
pounds as their share ; and consequently, the remamingotie pound would coat the 
cultivator fburpence^halfpenny f 

You see the obstacles. Then, again, take the testimony of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bombay. That body, writing to tlie chief 
secretary of the goveramont, at the presidency, says, under date of 
March 4th, 1837 :— 

“Sir, 1 am requested by tho Chamber of Commerce, mo.st respectfully to 
lying to the notice of the right honourable the governor in council, the situa¬ 
tion in which the cotton dealers in the Broach CoUectorate arc now placed, 
ou ing to the annuid assessment (laud tax) on the cotton for the revenue not 
having been yet fixed. Until this assessment has beeu made, the cotton cannot 
he shipped for Bombay, nor, unless under certain restrictions, not available to 
all the dealers, can the cotton he cleaned and prepared for shipment. Under the 
most favourable circumstances, the time for effecting all this is, from the nature 
of the climate, necessarily very short. Any delay iu fixing the assessment still 
further, curtails the very short period the climate allows, and is felt as a very 
great hardship.” 
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Surelv it should be the object of the government to remove, without 
delay, these impediments to the agrioultaral prosperity of India. 
Take another testimony :— 

The great cause of the inferiority of tlie Indian cotton,” says one of the 
papers laid before the Chamber of Commerce, “ is the circumstance, that the 
growers do not benefit by improving the quality of their cotton, becaiiso it is 
sold and mortgaged before it is sown, at a fixed price iwr candy, to a middle- 
mail, who again sells it to anotlier, who brings it to Honiliay market, andre-seila 
it to a shipper. At present, those connected with the cultivation of cotton arc 
subject to great delay and loss, by the system of fixing the land tax on the cot- 
ton after it is picked. And as there is only a limited number of revenue omcera 
appointed for this dutv, great delay occurs, and the cotton is frequently kept a 
long time in pits, dug‘ in the field, where it was grown, carelessly covered over 
with eartfi. It therefore becomes impossible to have it cleaned before the 
monsoon (from June to the end of October) ; and instead of being in Bombay 
hi May, it cannot be brought there until November, December, and January; its 
quality having been much deteriorated by exposure to foui* months rain, in very 
damp huts, and. by being mixed with earth or sand, from the little care which 
has boon taken to keep it clean during that period. The evHs under which the 
cottQii trade in India suffer arc these;— , , , , ,, 

1. ‘‘Excessive land tax, exacted in an unfair manner, which must check all 

improvement. ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

2. “ The want of good roads. Cotton cannot, thcretorc, be brought from 
Central India, wliich is capable of supplying the world. 

3. “ The dependmt condition of the cnltivatora on their bankers. Owing to 
this, it is tlieir interest to produce a large quantity of inferior, in preference to 
a less quantity of good cotton, as they receive more for th. former than for the 
latter; even if the smaller quantity of fine were worth double the other in the 
Bombay market. 

4. “ The delay thrown in the way of ckamng the cotton by the government 

revenue^ officers. , , - • 

“ This last evil might remedied by appointing a larger number of tliem in 
the cotton districts, with strict orders to occasion no delay, but, on the con¬ 
trary, to use every exertion to facilitate the speedy transmissJem of the cottou 
to the market.” 


One method of collecting the revenue, mentioned in Mr. Kirkman 
Finlay’s paper to the Chamber of Commerce, 1 must not allow to pass 
w'itho\it noticing. He says that, amongst the means resorted to by 
inferior revenue olbcers, is the following When a defaulter has a 
daughter, a person of a much lower caste is selected as her husband, 
provided he be willing to pay a large sum for the privilege thus ofi’ered 
of matrying iiilo a family of higher caste ; the defaulter is then com¬ 
pelled to'give the hand of his daughter to the jierson so selected, and 
the money realized by the transaction is immediately seized by the 
government. I refrain from going further into this subject, or I might 
relate deeds of much darker complexion than the one here described. 
Let us hope the time is coming when the Company, or vvhoever may 
be the rulers of India, will act upon other and better principles. 
When they do, their revenue will be greater, and the character of their 
administratiou will be respected and tipheld. 

Now look at the difficulties in the way of growing cotton First, 
the absence of proprietory right in the soil. ^ Here is the master evil; 
here is the gi’cat injustice of our administration in India; depriving the 
natives of the soil of their right to that soil; utterly despising them; 
sweeping otf all the great landlords and all the little ones together; 
reckoning directly with the cultivator of (he individual held, and taking 
from him at least forty-five per cent of the gross produce of the soil. 
Then, the heavy and fluctuating assessments ; then, the utter depend¬ 
ence upon the village bankers, producing, as you have seen, careless- 
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ness in growing, in picking, ai\d in cleaning the cotton; then, the 
damage done to the cotton on its journey iron] the interior to the 
coast. Then, the insufficient accoininodation, or rather no accommo¬ 
dation at all, which it tinds when it has amved at the coast; for you 
have seen, that in Giizerat, though a part of India as well managed as 
any other port, it is tumbled into a pit, covered with lumps of earth, 
and there it lies to contract moisture, and it comes up in a state ]>er- 
fectly unfit to be packed and embarked for this conn try. But again, 
there is the want of care on the part of the natives, t admit, in respect 
to soils and situations; then the iion-iutroductiou of foreigJi seeds, 
which is a veiy important pai t of the business; then the want of the 
means of transportation ; then the negligence and the caprice of the 
revenue officers, who often, through mere disinclination,refuse to assess 
the cotton, until it is very much injured in its quality ; then the wemt 
of an efficient system of civil administration, so that the individual who 
is injured can obtain no redress, and must apply, if lie does apply, to 
a man who has rather an interest in oppressing him, than in redress¬ 
ing his grievances. Then the fact that cotton is propagated for ages 
upon the 3aine soil and from the same seed. Add to this the insuffi¬ 
cient care paid to the rotation of crops. Then add the fact, that oilier 
crops are grown along with the cotton crops, which interfere with the 
health and productiveness of the cotton. And there are yet other 
reasons which I will state in tlie words of tlie wnter of a very sensible 
paper on the subject. He says, writing to the Chamber of Commerce: 

“ A residence of some years m South Carolina oiiahles me to suggest tlie 
two probable reasons for the failure of experiments wliich have liitherto been 
made by cultivating: American seed, or other foreign seed. 

“ 1. Some of these experiments have been made with the black or Sea 
Island seed, which, though producing the best cotton iu the world, is only cul¬ 
tivated to advantage in peculijir situations, as in the low' tlat islands on the coast 
of C^aroliua and Georgia. This seed is found to be wholly unsiiited to the 
cotton lands of the interior, where the green seed of various kinds is universally 
planted, and from which is grown the great crop of America. Out of a crop 
of one million eight hundred thousand bales, the produce from the black seed 
is little more than twenty thousand bales. 

2. Another cause of failure probably arises from tlie experiments having 
boon conducted on too small a scale. It is generally believed in the cotton 
districts of the United Stales, that where neighbouring lands are planted with 
different specie-sof cotton, the farina from the blossom of the one sort is carried 
ill various ways to the other, and that both crops will contain a mixture of ciu h 
kind. Having no knowledge of botany, I am unable to assert positively that 
this supposition is well founded; but analogous facts tu*e said to have been 
observed with respect to other plants in tliis country. Hut supposing the fact 
to be as is so generally supposed, and also that in India (wiiich I believe will bo 
found to bo the case) the foreign seed that l^as been introduced has been 
planted in small patches of ground, in the vicinity of fields, where the common 
cotton of the country is growing; the two kinds of cotton would thus become 
mixed; and though, for the first year, a better crop might be obtained from the 
patch, yet in the second or third year (the larger body being of the common 
sort) the quality w'Oiild be so mixed, as hardly to exhibit any improvement; and 
an erroneous inftironce might be drawn, that the climate was unsuitable to the 
new seed. ” 

.( shall not occupy your time auy longer, with detailing other obsta¬ 
cles to the iiitrodaction into tliis country, at the present moment, of a 
good description of cotton from India. But I will notice, in a very 
few words, the remedies to be applied. These, however, must have 
suggested themselves, as the giievances have been dilated upon. For 
in.^tance, when I say that the natives have been deprived of their pro- 
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prietory right in tJie soil; when I say, that the land-tax is so heavy 
Uiat it oamiot be borne; when I say, that it is fluctn.ating, and that it 
represses all improvement and industry,— the reinedy iiaturally 
suggested for these grievances is the restoration to the nativo of his 
soil ; the fixing in perpotiiify tlie tax which he shall pay; the 
making that tax inodorate ; the fixing it according to equitable prin¬ 
ciples, and thus giving him a motive to improve his land, and to 
increase the amount and value of his crop, that he may derive a direct 
and permanent benefit. Then you will have at once perceived the 
necessity of roads in India. Here, from the cotton disUict, you find 
them utterly unable to get their cotton to Bombay, a distance of throe, 
four, live, or six hundred miles, except upon the backs of bullocks, 
along very diflicult roads; and when those roads,at all times devious 
and dilhcult, become still worse by the heavy rains which fall and 
break them up, the cotton is destroyed, the bullocks die, immense loss 
is sustained; and if it reaches Bombay, the prolmbility is, that it will 
bo still further injured, by the negligence of the revenue officer, who 
takes charge of the article. Roads, therefore, are wanted: Had time 
permitted, I could have shown where they are most wanted, and have 
pointed out that, not only with respect to cotton, but many other 
things,—indeed to commerce at large,—they would infinitely increase 
tlie prosperity of tho country, and hasten the lime when the cotton of 
India would come here in as large quantities as is demanded by 
the people of this island. Then, the introduction of a bettor s>steni 
of cultivation; but this, as I have said, will never he, till the culti¬ 
vator is assured that he shall derive some advantage from the adoption 
of a hotter system, Alexander Rogers, Esq. in reference to the wil¬ 
lingness of tho natives to act upon a hotter system, says, in a paj^er 
which ho also has communicated to the Chamber of Commerce 
here :— 


“ Tho prejudice of tho natives to the introduction of iraprovements in agricul¬ 
ture, is often referred to. I will, thoroforc, record my opinion upon tlic subject. 
The peasantry of India are, T think, better educated and les-s prejudiced than 
tho peasantry of England were thirty years ago. No considerable difficulty was 
found in introducing a now and superior method of cultivating and preparing 
opiujn^ ofw'hich India exports to the value of £6,000,000 per annum, of the finest 
quality in the world. 

“There wa-s no difficulty in improving the growth and manufacture of sugar ^ 
of which Indian sorts sell (on the average of all last year) four shillings per 
cwt. better than that imported from tho West Indies. 

“ There was no difficulty in introducing the cultivation, on an improved 
system, of indigo^ of which India exports to the value of £2,000,000 of the Imest 
quality in the world. 

“ There was no difficulty found in adopting the most improved Italian system 
in the treatment of the silk worm, and reeling raw silk, of which India exports 
per annum £500,000 wortli. I therefore sec no important difficulty in introducing 
superior cotton. ^ . 

“ T believe there is more cotton produced in India than in America, but it !s 
required for home consumption. That it 11.03 not been grown extensively for 
exportation, is accounted for by the fact, that India has been hermetically sealed 
to European enterprise up to 1815; that, from that time to l8‘.h‘5, the govern¬ 
ment manufariured and traded, ai»d private capitalists did not dare compete with 
so powerful an opponent. Europeans out of tho service were permitted to 
reside in India only by suflferance, liable to deportation at the will and pleasure 
of the government, without causo assigned. No European could hold land in 
India, nor go there without special leave ; to procure which, required much 
interest and expense. 

‘•Since 1833, the commercial occupation of the government having ceased, 
all their establishments luive been thrown too suddenly on the haiuls of private 
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jipocvilators. Capital and credit have been deranged by tbc Mure of six agency 
houses, to an enormous aniount. The distance and want ot intormatiou about 
Tndia, have prevented English capitalists from directing their views to that 
quarter. Credit is now restored; India is brought nearer to England, by the 
opening of the ovorUind route, and steam communication. ^ 

“ fu order to the obtaining a supply of cotton from Tndia, I would suggest 
the forming of joint-stock companies, having the liability of shareholders 
limited, Uur capital, credit, and demand, have forced into grovvth the cottons 
of Ajnerica. The climate and Boil of British India arc perfectly congenial to 
the growth of fine raw cotton. 


I must, ladies and gentlemen, have trespassed too long upon your 
time in these details ; but they aie not, 1 think, uninteresting to many 
who hear tne ; I feel convinced that they are valuable; and I trust that 
the stutement of them will not bo found without effect. 

We have now undertaken to improve the condition of British India; 
to remedy the defects to wliich I have refeiTcd; to obtain justice for 
a hundred millions of our fellow-subjects, and to extend the commer¬ 
cial intercourse between that vast empire and these islands ot the 
iiarent country. You may ask, upon what do we ground our hopes of 
success? J would say, in the first place, upon the conviction that has 
at last been wu-ougbt in the minds of the directors of the East India 
Company, that a pennanent settlement of the land-tax upon equitable 
principles, is demanded by and must be granted to the natives ot India. 
Not very long ago, when this question came up lor discussion in the 
court of directors, and a division took place upon the subject, they 
were equally divided as to giving a pennanent settlement ol this tax 
to the whole of India; and a casting vote against the extension of that 
boon at the present time was given by the chairman. So that you 
perceive there is hope even in that quarter. Although we make our 
appeal to ** all England,” for England must decide,—England must 
redress tlio wrongs of India, and carry out those great principlcwS upon 
which her prosperity depends,—yet there is hope in the court ol 
directors; and I would say, let every opportunity bo embraced of 
urging upon that honourable court the necessity of doing that whica 
tliey seemed to he, but the other day, upon tbe point oi doing; but 
which unhappily, they have again procrastinated. 

Wo rely next, and chiefly, upon the inherent goodness of our cause. 
It is the cause of justice—it is the cause of freedoni-—it is the cause 
of humanity—it is tbe cause of patiiotism——it is tlie cause oi religion 
—it is the cause of God. Why should we fear ? 

Then we look hopefully upon this question, because of its happy 
coincidence with all the great interests and pursuits of our fellow- 
oili.?.ens. It squares admirably with all their predilections and their 
pursuits. Do they love trade ? The improvement of the condition 
of India promises to augment the trade of this country to an incon¬ 
ceivable extent. Do they love dominion ? Do they desire to see 
thii> extensive colony still attached to the parent country,—still 
governed by tiiis liule island ? 'Well, here is the way to peipetuate 
our dominion there; to perpetuate it without expense, nay more, witli 
absolute advantage and gi*eat profit to ourselves. 

Then again, we have been favoured to obtain, since tins question 
was first agitated, the prompt and eflicient co-operation of many most 
excellent and eminent individuals, who have spent their lives in high 
official situations in India. I was exceedingly encouraged to find, 
after I had waded through the details of this question, and had ven- 
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tared to speak some half-dozen times upon it, that those who had 
lived all their lives in India said, with respect to the allegations I niado 
against the company, and the picture 1 drew of the condition of the 
natives, that in the one case the indictment was coirect, and in the 
other the picture.most faithful. And those individuals have joined us. 
Wo have among them men who have spent their lives, and gained their 
fortunes in India,—who have governed men by tens of millions, and 
have had the management of armies iu that country, and have had 
confided to them the largest amount of discretionary power. And 
these men are with us. Their hearts beat in unison with ours; our 
objects are supported by them ; and hope, which never dawned upon 
their minds in India, has dawned npon thonnhero, seeing, as they think 
they see, the mustering of that mighty energy that snajjped the fetters 
of the Negro in the We.st—atid is equally able to raise to competence, 
mid comfort, and liberty, and iudependeiice, the Hindoo in the East. 
I say, hojtc animates them; they are with us; they have gathered 
around us; they are willing to labor ; they say, “ We will give you 
infonnation; we will contribute of our substance; we will corre.s- 
pond for you with our friends in India; you shall diffuse our facts 
abroad; you shall muster tlie sympathies and the suffrages of the 
people of this country; because we know that, whenevoi- tho people 
of these islands shall he suitably impressed with the value and the 
importance of their Eastern empire, it will not be long ere they ask for 
India tho justice which will maJte that country prosper, and enrich 
themselves in retuni.” 

Then we rely upon the fulness and completeness of our case. Sirs, 
I might take up days and weeks of your lime in funiishing evidence 
upon this question. How so many bulky volumes of evidence 
should have lain so long neglected,—unless it were because they were 
mighty and numerous, and dry and dull,—I cannot conceive; but 
there they are, by scores and hundreds, and any man who chooses to 
look into any of them, published during the last fifty years, finds, 
upon almost every page, abundant proofs of the necessity of those 
very refonnations which I am now recommending to he adopterl. I 
have chosen to quote recent travellers imd living functionaries; 
because I think that testimony bearing upon the present actual 
condition of India, is better testimony than that of those, who, 
however gi'eat and however voracious, are now gathered to their 
fathers. 

Then, again, we have reason to know that this question has already 
taken hold to some extent upon the anti-slavery strength of this 
nation; that many of the best and most enlightened friends of the 
negro, in Scotland, in England, and across the Irish channel, are aware 
of the intimate connection between the accomplishment of our object 
and the accomplishment of theirs; and that they, therefore, with us, 
are prepared to diffuse infonnation, and to unite with the British India 
associations that are now in course of organizatifui, in different parts 
of the country. And I look, my friends—I will not conceal it—to 
that same spirit, to those great principles, which sustained those who 
worked in the anti-slavery contest in the darkest hour; which made 
them hope against hope, and believe for victory when all was unpro¬ 
mising and cheerless. I rely upon that same spirit, upon that samn 
daimlless daring, that same unwearying perseverance, that same modest 
and nnosteutations, yet powerful and almost omnipotent agency, which 
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has been at work for fifty years in behalf of the negro, and which 
recently was manifested so efficiently as to obtain for him an entire 
victory over all his foes in the West Indian Islands, 

Tlren, again, I rely for success upon the fact that onr control over 
Indian atfairs is absolute and unlimited. I want to disabuse the 
public mind of the idea, so e:»:ceedingly enoneous, that the affairs of 
India are committed to tlie hands of twenty-four gentlemen in Leaden- 
hall-street, London. No such thing. The affairs of India are in 
your hands. It is your duty to look into Indian afiairs. It suits the 
purposes of men who love patronage, pelf, and power, better than 
doing their duty,—it suits them mighty well, that you sliould say in 
the language, though not I tru.st in the spirit, of one of old, "am I 
my brother’s keeper ?” and leave it to them to govern or misgovern, to 
guide or to confuse, the affairs of India. It suits their purpose well; 
but it does not become you; it i,s not the part of men who are the 
guardians and ought to be the defenders and asserters of the rights of 
the Indian. I say the affairs of India are your aifairs; and you have 
a direct, a legitimate, a constitutional, an omnipotent power over the 
affairs of that country. At any time alter duo notice being given, the 
government of that countiy can be assumed by the crown of this 
country; every stockholder, every proprietor, can be paid off; tlie 
sceptre can be taken from the twenty-four chartered sovereigns in 
J.eadonlia]l-street, and transferred to the hands of responsible miiii-sters 
in Downing-sfreet; and you, the people of this country, through your 
representatives in parliament, may suggest, and ultimately carry out, 
any of your benevolent puiijoses with respect to that country. Is it 
not, therefore, the duty of every individual who is impressed with a 
just view of the magnitude of this question, to do a)’ in his power 
to biing others to see with him, and to labor with him, in the work 
of regenerating an empire like that to which 1 have called your 
atteiuion P 

Finally, I believe that we shall find all the sentiments that have 
been advanced in this place echoed in India. Already a voice .has 
come back to us from that peninsula, fully attesting the truth of iho 
statements that we have made, urging us forwai’d, confiding to the 
people of this country the redress of the accumulated wrongs of that 
people, and inspiring the people there with hope, animating tliem to 
renewed exertions, and reconciling them for the present to their hfird 
and almost uiipitied condition, by pointing to the growing spirit of 
this country, and to the efforts, though low and weak, that have already 
been made in their behalf. I belie\’e we shall have auxiliaries there; 

I believe that the wealthier of the natives, that the more liberal of the 
European population who are not the servants of the company, and that 
many of the most eminent and efficient of the company’s servants, will bo 
on out side. We do not want proofs of this; and ere long, I trust, 
we shall he enabled to exhibit an array of strength in that country, 
which will contrast not unfavourably with the moral strength which has 
been enlisted in the cause hero at home. 

And who else are with us ? 1 am stire that every lover of personal 

freedom, of legitimate commerce, is with us. The slave in every 
part of the world is with us. He who tills the sugar-cane in Brazil, 
the cotton tree in Carolina, or the coffee plant on the island of Cuba, 
these are with ns; well knowing, if they understand the bearings of 
the question, and the true cause of their present condition, that it must 
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be the fair competition of free labour with slave labour, that is to snap 
the fetters which now encircle their limbs. 

And, sirs, what is the end at which we aim ? It is to improve the 
condition, to regenerate the population, of one of the grand sections of 
the globe# The wljole of Asia is before us. Three or four hundred 
millions of hnman beings are influenced by every thing vve do, by 
every thing we leave undone, in regard to I3ritish India. We seek to 
circulate throughout the whole of the eastern heinispherCj those prin¬ 
ciples that are ordained of God to bless and to save mankind. Our 
object, let it ever bo remembered, is a beneficent object. We do not 
seek to cover crimsoned fields with the bones of the slain, but to save 
the lives of those who are ready to perish, and to make “the wilder¬ 
ness blossom as the rose.'" We seek not to extend the dominions of 
our virgin monarch by the sword and by conquest; but to extend her 
reign over the hearts of men, and to plant her throne deep and im¬ 
moveable in the ali’ections of her distant subjects. 

** Bo those thy trophies, queen of many isles J 
On these high Heaven shall shod indulgent smiles. 

First by thy guardian voice to India led, 

Shall Truth divine her tearless victories spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-born light shall sti earo, 

.Now realms from thee shall catch the blissful tbeino; 

Unwonted warmth the sotteiiM savjige feel. 

Strange chiefs admire, and turbaifd warriors kneel} 

The prostrate East submit her jewell’d pride, 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified.’* 
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Aiiti-Slflvory Aspect of the British India Question.—Pro-Slavery Constitui’on * 
of Texas—Inland Slave Trade of the United States—Inefficiency of the 
Ordinai’y Moans for Suppresainjjf the Slave Trade,—Slavery may be abolished 
by giving Justice to British India, 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We have met this evening to consider one of the most interesting 
branchesof that great subject, upon which our attention has boon engaged 
for a series of evenings, namely, the anti-slavery aspect ol the 
British India question/'I confess that it is to me peciiliftrly delightful, 
to look at the connection which subsists between the accomplishment of 
our great object in reference to British India, and the advancement of 
that noble cause in which ourselves and our country have been so 
honourably engaged daring the last half century, fallen to my 

lot frequently to discuss, in its varied bccuings, thekbpic of slavery, as 
connected with our colonial dependencies and other parts ot the world, 
and to look also to the nature and extent of that odious and wicked 
traffic in human beings, which is carried on between the vshores of Africa 
and tlie islands and continent of North America; and, after a conside¬ 
ration long and anxious, of this great subject in all its aspects, imme¬ 
diate and collateral, I am brought to the conclusion, that, if we would 
prosecute, with any rational hope of success, the great cause of universal 
einaiicipation, we must put into operation that potent principle of poli¬ 
tical economy upon which I have dwelt in former addresses, and vvithout 
which our eflbns of another kind would be at once inconsistent and 
inefficacious. I am no stiUTiger to what has been accomplished by purely 
moral means, in reference to our British West India islands; I cannot 
look back upon the struggles in w’hich we have been engaged, for the 
abolition of the slave trade, for the overthrow of colonial slavery, and, 
more recently, for the extinction of that vile system which went under 
the name of negro apprenticeship, without admiration of the almost 
onmipotent power of public opinion, brought to bear upon the legislature 
of a country, which lias a supreme control over the question to which 
those moral elTorta w^ere directed; but, while I am duly sensible 
of the duty and propriety atid efficacy of moral means, I am equally 
sensible of the vast importance, of the absolute necessity, of other means 
to eflect the extinction of slavery and the slave trade, in countries over 
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which we exerciseno direct legislative hifluonco. I rejoice iti the progiess 
of the cause in the United States of America. I have frequently addressed 
audiences upon that subject in this town I have dwelt upon the early 
history of the great struggle in America; and I have exhibited the 
conflicts, the toils, and the triumphs of the noble and inartyr-Hke .spirits, 
which have been raised up to advance the cause of freedom in that great 
hut inconsistent and gtiilty land; and I believe that there is a spirit at 
work among the people on the other side of the Atlantic, which will 
ultimately prove fatal to the existence of that system, which i.s so foul u 
stain upon the profession and the character of that otherwise free and 
noble people. But, 1 believe, with reference to that coumry, that Ihi^ 
abolitionist,s, however numerous, however fearle.ss, however well orga¬ 
nised, how'ever wise in their measures, howev'er bold and intrepid in the 
prosecution of their designs, will find their great euterpri.se in the United 
States exceedingly retarded in the accoinplislmient of its object, unless 
it bo aided by the employment of those means which Providence has 
pv’t wiihin our reach, and without which the American Anti-slavery 
Society would be left comparatively weak and helpless. 

I come, therefore, to-night, to connect the British India question 
with the gi'cat question of slavery and the slave trade throughout the 
world; and to show what we may reasonably expect to be able to do for 
the cause of human freedom, while we wisely and entergeiically .seek to 
promote the good of our fellow-subjects in British liidi-a. It may be 
necessary to dwell for a moment or two, upon tlie present state of the 
world, in regard to negro slaveiy and the slave trade. You are aware 
that there are iii the United States of North America, nearly three 
millions of human being.s, who are held in a condition of absolute and 
unmitigated thraldom. You are aware, that in Brazil there are upwards 
of two millions of human beings in a similar situatirm, and in the depen¬ 
dencies of other Christian states more than one million, making a total 
of six millions of human beings hold as goods and chattels by nominally 
Christian states. You are aware, also, that there has recently sjirung 
into existence a republic on the shore.s of America, known by the name 
of Texas; that this is a great country wrested from the territory of 
Mexico, appropriated by a munber of lawless adventurers from the 
United States, who have gone thither, carrying slaves with them, and 
have hitherto, by force and fraud combined, kept possession of this 
country, to which they have no right, either moral, political, or natural; 
and that they are now cai-ryiiig on a very extensive trade in slaves, in 
the hope of erecting themselvea into a large and pros]>erous cotton¬ 
growing community. As there is at this moment considerable iiiscussion 
in reference to Texas, as the public papers are arguing/>ro and con the 
j)ropriety of a recognition of that infant republic by the government of 
this comitry, I desire to bear my testimony against that re^tiiblic, as 
being unworthy of the countenance and suiiport of this Christian and 
auti'Slavery nation. 1 believe there is not to be found on the face of 
the globeWe inhabit, a confederacy of human beings more wicked in 
its principles, more outrageous in it.s political doctrines, than the con¬ 
federacy of men, all nearly destitute of character, and many of tlicm 
bankruj|(|s in circumstances, who form the republic of Texas, on the 
.shores ofi^..4merica. As a specimen of their political jtrinciples, allow 
me to draw yonr attention to the ninth section of their Constitution, 
fonnally proclaimed, in which it is decreed that— 

All persons of colour who were slaves for life, previous to their emigratioa 
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to Texas, and wlio are now held in bondage^ eliall remain in the like state of 
servitude^ provided tXie said slave shall be the bona fide property of the per&oii 
90 holding the said slave, as aforesaid. Congress shall pass no laws to prohibit 
emigrants from the United States of Ameiica from bringing their slaves info the 
republic with theiUy and holding them by Iho same tenure by which such slaves 
were held in the United States ; jwr shall Congress have the power to eman>- 
cipate slaves ; nor shall any slaveholder he allowed to evnancipate his or her slave 
or slaves without the consent of Congress^ unless be or she shall send his or her 
slaves without the limits of the republic. No free person of African descent, 
either whole or in part, shall he permitted to reside pervianently in the republic^ 
without the consent of Congress; and the importation or udmission of Africans 
or negroes into this republic, excepting from the United States of America, is for 
ever prohibited, and declared to he piracy.^ 

The tenth section is equal in atrocity and bold-faced wickedness to 
the ninth. It decrees that— 

All persons the descendants of Africans, and Indians exceptedj 

who were residing in Texas on the day of the declaration of independence, 
shall bo considered citizens of the republic^ and be entitled to all the privili^ges 
of such.” 

Who does not scorn such a republic as this ? Who in E urope does 
not regard with abliorrence, with loathings and with execration, such a 
proscriptive constitution as this, founded upon colour, and not upon 
merit, not upon intelligence, not upon industry, not upon real worth 
and qualification for citizenship, hut upon that complexion which God 
in his wisdom and goodness has seen fit to stamp upon his human and 
immortal creatures ? Here you perceive, in the first place, that slavery 
is expressly permitted; that ])ersons coming from the United States 
into Texas are pennitted to bring their negro chattels with them, and 
to hold them as absolutely and as securely as they did in the States of 
America. You perceive, in the second place, that the constitution 
deprives even Congress of the power to emancipate any slave or slaves, 
within the limits of the republic. That, in the third place, it ju’ohibits 
the emancipation of any slave, whether male or female, by his or her 
master, except upon the condition, that the slave so emancipated is 
earned beyond the bounds of the state* In the next place, while it 
professes to abolish, or rather to prohibit, tl)e foreign slave trade, il 
makes provision for its continuance, inasmuch as it admits, without 
question or limit, persons from the United Stales of America to* enter 
the republic with their slaves ; and hence, if a man desires to take a 
thousand slaves into Texas, and cannot procure one in the United 
Slates, he has but to land them upon some part of the United Stales, 
and then to cross the Sabine river in the character of an emigrant from 
the United States, and he may immediately enter that republic, and 
settle there as a slaveholder, wfitb his long and black retinue of human 
beasts of burden, stolen from Uxiy part of the world* And you perceive, 
in the last place, that coloured persons, negroes and their descendants, 
or Indians and their descendants, and all mixed breeds, are utterly 
disfranchised; and that the boasted freedom in Texas proclaimed the 
other day, is only for those who are of umnixed w'hite blood, and abso¬ 
lutely disfranchises and keeps in interminable bondage every individual 
who has in his veins one drop derived from the negro on one side, or 
ihe Indian on the other. I say, such a republic, so far from deserving 
to be recognised by any Christian country on this side of the Atlantic, 
deser\'es nothing but the most severe and unadulterated rebuke and 
execration, and ought to be kept far from all intercourse, if it were 
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possible, with the people of this country, until a system so unholy and 
so uiitratcnial as this is entirely abolished. 

Then, with regard to the A mean slave trade: those wl'o have made 
themselves familiar with the details that have recently been published, 
respecting the extent and character of the slave trade carried on between 
Africa and America, know how dreadful and appalling, how completely 
heart-sickening, are the features of that most execrable t.ra(h<-. Since 
the year 1807, the exportation of human beings from the shores of 
Africa has more than doubled, and lire hen'ors of transportation have 
been beyond all calculation increased. Instead of 70,000 beings trans¬ 
ported from Africa, which was the total amount of negroes sent from 
that country in 1807, there are now from 160,000 to 2o0,000 taken to 
supply the transatlantic slave markets; and, in consecpience of ihis 
trade, from 250,000 to 300,000 are murdered on the soil of their birth. 
Thus it is computed by Mr. Buxton, (and not by one px’ocess onlv, but 
by five processes, instituted by him for the purjrose of arriving* at an 
accurate conclusion on the subject,) that half a million yearly are either 
slaughtered or enslaved, to supply the slave markets of America. These 
are murdered during the time ol seizime, in the predatory wars that are 
waged between chief and chief, tribe and tribe, nation and nation ; or on 
the march from the interior down to the coast, during which it is esti¬ 
mated that not less than thirty per cent, perish—or, on tlie iniddlo 
passage between the shores of Africa and Rio Janeiro, or the Havana, 
or Texas, or some of the rivers of the United States of America—or 
during the sullerings which characterize the period of“ seasoning,” as 
it is called, while being initiated into the suflerings and the sorrows of 
tfieir enslaved condition. And it is estimated, also, that at all time.s 
there are not fewer than twenty thousand human beings sailmg over the 
Atlantic, from the land of their nativity to the distant scenes of bondage 
and suffering for which they are destined. Then allow mo to draw your 
attention for a moment to another slave trade, which is carried on in. 
the United States of America, and which is not far inferior in the black¬ 
ness of its character to the slave trade which 1 have just adverted to. 
Mr. Middleton, in a speech to Congress in 1819, declared that thirteen 
thousand Africans were annually smuggled into the Southem states, 
notwithstanding the distinct prohibition of the trade since 1808—that 
furtively, illegally, and as contraband articles of trade, thirteen thousand 
slaves are annually imported into the Southern rivers of that country. 
And Miss Martineau, in her interesting work on ** Society in America,” 
has also stated, on tlie authority of a largo slaveholder, that not fewer 
than fifteen thousand are thus, contrary to law, annually introduced 
into the United States of America. This would give to every census 
of the black population ot the United States an addition to the extent 
of 150,000, and may, to this extent, account for the increase in the 
slave population in that country, which is always taken by the Americans 
themselves to be a full and sufficient proof of tlio more kindly treatment 
of their negroes, compared with the treatment of negroes in other slave 
countries of the world. 

But, besides this, there is an inland slave trade going on between 
the north-easteirn and the soutli-westem slave states. This is variously 
estimated. It appears, however, from the very best authority, that 
during the year 1836, no fewer than one hundred and fifty thousand 
negroes were removed from Uie one state of Virginia (one of the older, 
and now a slave-rearing state,) to the southern and south-western 
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»tate 3 , for tlie puqiose of being thert engaged in the cultivation of 
cotton and sugar. Forty thousand of these were sold to negro traders, 
who travel for tlie purpose of buying slaves, from the more norihcrui 
of the southern states, while the rest were carried out of the state by 
their masters, who preferred to emigrate to the more distant states, 
there to realize a larger omount of profit by these human beings, 
Tlien there is also a nourishing trade going on between Texas 
and the more northern of the southern states; so that between the 
trade overland, and by way of tlio sea, hundreds and thousands of 
human beings are changing hands, and changing hands for the pur- 
j>ose of enabling the thriving cotton planters of America to enlarge 
their operations, and to carry on a more extensive trade with the 
different nations of Enrope. Then with regard to Africa (returning 
to that country for a moment), it is estimated by Mr. Buxton, that, in 
addition to the slaughter of two hundred and fifty thousand human 
beings for the purpose of obtaining one hundred and fifty thousand for 
the markets of Christian states, about one hundred thousand are either 
carried into captivity or slaughtered, in consequence of the trade iliut is 
carried on between the natives of Africa and certain Mahometan 
nations, with whom they trade in .these commodities. 

Now% sirs, you may ask who arc the parties that, in the year 1839, 
cany on so God-defying a traffic as this ? who participate in the profits 
and in the guilt of such a system as this ? I answ er, almost every 
Christian nation in the world. I answer, republican .America, holding 
tw^o millions and a half of her children in bondage; importing from 
fifteen to twenty thousand into her soiUhern states; carrying on a 
traffic in slaves between slate and state, to the amount of Ixom one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand per annum; building 
ships for the trade, and sending the most fleet-sailing vessels in the 
world from her dock-yards, to sail upon the Atlantic in this most cruel 
and lawless trade- I ansvver again, that England nourishes, and 
feeds, and sustains this trade. We, the people of this country in 
which I stand, supply the slave-ti'aders of Brazil with the inferior 
cotton goods with which tliey trade in slaves on the shores of Weslem 
Africa. More than dK250,000 sterling are every year expended in the 
purchase of our manufactures, that those manufactures may be 
exported to Africa, aiid there be the medium of barter by the white 
trader on tlie shore, with the chief who captures his fellovv-men, that 
he may obtain with them the articles of luxury or necessity which he 
seeks. Spain, too, isyer> largely engaged in this traffic/ It is true 
that we have a treaty with that country—one of the most distinct and 
absolute treaties ever entered into between one country and anotlier; 
but, notwithstanding that treaty, the whole practice of that country 
upon the subject of slavery and the slave trade is an impudent fraud. 
Cuba is one of the greatest slave markets in tlie world. Havana, the 
great port of that island, is one of the most extensive depots for the 
sale of human beings on the face of the globe: and Portugal abso¬ 
lutely supplies the slave traders of the world with flags and papers for 
stipulated sums, and is the great mistress and carrier of slaves for all 
the markets of the civilized world. Thus, then, w^e find tliat the most 
polished^ the most Christian, the most free countries of the world are 
at this hour confederated tvOgether to rob Africa of her children, and 
to hold ill peqietual bondage more than six millions of the human 
family. 
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Now, all means have been adopted which promise either to check or 
destroy this traffic. Treaties without number have been signed; com¬ 
pensation money has been poured out with prodigality; colonies have 
been planted 5 inilitiiry stations have been established j ships of W'ai 
have been sent out; liead-inoney has been given to seameii to stimu¬ 
late their courage, and to keep alive their vigilance in the abolition of the 
slave trade; courts of mixed commission have been fonned at the various 
ports with which we have connection y and slave-vessels have been 
condemned when found in the traffic. It has cost this country, since 
1807, when the foreign slave trade w'as abolished hy kw, more than 
twenty millions of pounds sterling, altogether exclusive of the twenty 
rnillions given to the West India planters, under the name of com¬ 
pensation for the loss of the services of their liberated slaves. And 
what has been the consequence i* All these means, all these 
measures, have failed. Not only has the U-ade not been checked, but 
it has more than doubled since we abolished it ourselves. Not only 
have the hoiTors of the middle passage not been diminished, but they 
have been incalculably augmented. Fleetness of passage being the 
great object^ as many human beings as it was possible to ciam into the 
hold of a slave-vessel have been put therein; and thus disease, and 
madness, and despair, have generally slaughtered from one-third to 
one-half of those who were put on board the vessel ou the shores of 
A friea* 

Now, how are we to hope to put down this traffic ? By our cor¬ 
respondence and diplomatic intercourse with the nations of the world ? 
How long, in the opinion of the most sanguine individual, will it be 
ere a confederacy of all the nations, now engaged in this trathc, shdl 
be witnessed for the purpose of putting down the odious trade ? Will 
it be done in fifty years ? Grant that, in half a century, we may^ 
behold the nations of Europe and America united—-the heads ot 
their govermnents united—to put dowm this trade; yet, from eleven to 
twenty Knillions would have perished during that time* But not only 
is such a confederacy hopeless, but a confederacy of nations, if it 
could be obtained, would be useless. The motive would exist; the 
means would exist; the premiiun would be offered; the market would 
he open • the fruits of slave labour would be demanded; and, notwith¬ 
standing money might be given, and treaties signed, and congresses ot 
nations might he held, and solemn vows be mutually plighted, as m the 
cases of Spain, of the United States, and of Portugal; the dictates o* 
humanity, the requirements of justice, the laws of God, and the laws 
of nations would be set at defiance i and men, in thousands, would be 
found wicked enough, bold enough, and cunning enough, to engage 
in this traffic; and Africa would still be as largely pillaged of her 
children as she is now, because the means adopted would be meffectual, 
depending upon tlie sincerity and good faith ol men, not only those 
who immediately sign the treaties in question, but upon all tho.se who 
were beneath them, without whose co-operation, fidelity, and assistance, 
it would be impossible to accomplish the object thus honourably and 
sincerely sought. It is plain, therefore, that all mere diplomahc rad 
political instmmentalities have failed ; and it is equally pkm that they 
Ire doomed to fail, throughout all succeeding years and agOT. You 
mu.st find, therefore, some other means of putting down uii.s traxle^ 
And what remains? It is said we must influence the literature ot 
Europe; we must put this trade under the bra ; we must e.xpot e it to 



the scorn and execration of the world. I freely grant that this ought 
to be done. To some extent it has been done for thirty years. t 3 y 
tlie consent of several Christian nations, it has been regarded and 
denominated us a most wicked anu unlawful traffic ; hut still the trade 
has gone on. It is said we must bring our religious influence to bear 
upon those nations who carry on the traffic. I freely grant that this 
instrumentality ought to be, a 7 id to some extent has been employed. 
We have brought our religions influence to bear, in a great raeasnre, 
upon this question. Certain religious bodies in tliis country have 
laboured, and not imsuccessfully, to impress upon corresponding 
bodies on the other side of the Atlantic, the duty and the necessity of 
abolishing this traffic ; and, as far as more than one of these bodies is 
conceined, the traffic has been abolished. But no fewer slaves have 
been held, no fewer cruelties have been peipetrated, and uo less an 
amount of produce has been rcai'ed by unpaid labour, and the sweat 
of enslaved human beings. It has been said, we must unite the 
services of the friends of freedom throughout the world, in behalf of 
the slave. I agree that this should be done; I hope it soon will be 
done; but if they only fix upon those means which have been hitherto 
used, if they try none but those instrumentulitiels which, up to this 
nmment, have been advocated and put into practice, they will still 
fail to reach the fountain head and source of this most abomfinable 
system. 

But, sirs, I ask if all the means to which .1. have referred were 
resorted to, and if they were in the course of prosecution with the 
hope of success, if we did nothing more, should we as a nation (I 
speak now of Great Britain) be consistent; should we have any right 
to call upon God to bless our agency, if we did tiothing more ? Have 
we nothing to leave undone in this matter, as well as to do ? Is there 
not something we should shun, as well as something we should pursue ? 
Is there not something wo should cautiously and unitedly avoid, as 
dishonourable, as fostering this trade in mankind; as well as many 
things we should do, in order to render the system odious and disre¬ 
putable? I think there is j and I do not hektate to say that, when 
our remonstrances shall be heard—when our epistles shall be widely 
read—when our literature shall receive an abolition complexion—when 
our instrumentalities, merely moral, shall produce a certain effect upon 
the minds and reasoning faculties of those who are engaged in uphold¬ 
ing the systems of slavery and the slave trade—if we have, up to that 
hour, done nothing more—if, in a word, wo have neglected that which 
I shall shortly point out as our duty to do—we shall become the 
taunt, and bye-word, and hissing of tlie nations of the world. For, to 
make those remonstrances pow'erful—to render oiir conduct in other 
respects sincere and consistent—we shall be called upon by the slave, 
and by his master, and by every sober-minded and rational man on the 
face of the world, to withdraw our direct and indirect influence and 
support from the system; to "touch not, taste not, handle not, the 
unclean thing.” For what is the fact at this hour? Why that, but 
for the nourishment derived from this country, there would be 
now no slavery in the United States. But for the direct and continued 
support given by successive govemroenls to the slavery of the West 
Indies, slavery in our colonies would have died a natural death 
many years ago. It is our infatuated attachment to slave gi’own 
produce, rather than that of free labor, that has kept up slavWv in 
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onr own colonies so long, and that still keeps up slavery in other parts 
of the world. My friends, if we send onr remonstrances to the 
United States of America, niuler present circuinslaiiccs, what can we 
expect but Unit they will come back upon us repudiated and con¬ 
temned, as the offspring of a most spurious and hypocritical 
philanthropy? When we utter the voice of expostulation to America, 
she may, with much reason, reply, “Base hypocrites; cease your 
remonstrances, your cotton smells of blood.” How can we cull 
ourselves sincere, if we waste now and then a quire of paper, or give 
now and then an hour, or an evening, to the discussion of the anti- 
slavery question, while every year beholds us handing over to those 
who task, and toil, and lash, and brutalize, and kill the body and soul 
of the slave, some ten, twelve, or fourteen millions ot pounds sterling, 
per year, for their slave-reared produce ? 

Now, sirs, if in addition to this evil done to Africa, and to the 
slaves of America, it should appear that we are inflicting also a direct 
and grievous injury on the inhabitants of British India, our own fel¬ 
low-subjects, then will it be proved to the world that we are guilty' ot 
tw’o evils, in leaving undone what v/e ought, to do, to mitigate the con¬ 
dition of one hundred millions of the East; and inflicting on the 
slaves of America the foulest wrong, in that we are supplying to their 
tormentors and task-masters, the bribe and the remuneration which 
they seek for carrying on their trade. Now, sirs, I hesitate not to 
say, that tho consumption of tropical produce in this country, is a 
subject of incalculable importance to the interests of freedom and 
humanity; and I would earnestly exhort the anti-slavery public of 
this great nation to look well at the question in all its hearings. The 
demand for tropical produce is already^ immense. On a former occasion 
I took the opportunity of stating to what extent we imported tropical 
produce into this country ; and already, large and influential bodies 
are petitioning for a reduction in the amount of duties on the produce 
of slave labor, from Brazil and elsewhere; and it was only tlie other 
day that your late representative, the present govenior-gericrul of the 
Canadas, stated it as his opinion, that we could not fairly ask for 
the encouragement of the free-labour produce of Siam, and Cliina, 
and Hayti, without, at the same time—according to all the treaties w'e 
have signed with Brazil, tho United States, and other slave-holdhi" 
countries—ojtcning our ports for tlie admission, upon equal terms, of 
their produce also. Now we know what the desire for cheap food is ; we 
know what the hatred of monopoly is hi this country; and I look for¬ 
ward with distress and dismay, to the time, when so loud and power¬ 
ful shall be the demand for the extinction of all monopoly, and for the 
free introduction of the produce of every part of, the world—that we 
shall behold an additional impetus given by the freedom with which 
the produce of slave countries is received into this counlry', to that 
system which we all hate, and the downfal of which we all most fer¬ 
vently desire. Now, it is tisked by' some ot the friends of liuniu- 
iiity, with more credit to their feelings than to their knowledge 
of the treaties we have entered into with other countries—that 
we should admit the produce of Java and China, and Siam and 
Hayti, and other places, where free labor, and free labor only, is 
known,—into our ports, upon an equal footing with tho produce of our 
own West India or Brilish India colonies. But while we have treaties 
with the United States and other nations, which bind ns to pul them 
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iipoii a footing of equality with the most favored nations with which 
we have to do, you perceive that we cannot avail ourselves of the free 
produce of the countries I have named, without admitting the produce 
of those countries where they hold slaves, and grow the articles we 
want only by slave labor, without a most wilful breach of that good 
faith which, up to this moment, has been observed both on the one side 
and on the other. See then the importance, the absolute necessity, of 
looking to the East Indies, Go to your own dominions; visit your 
limitless empire in the Eastj grow the articles you want there; call 
into activity the energies of one hundred millions of willing husband¬ 
men ; and you avoid all collision with other nations,—^you improve 
the condition of countless multitudes of your fellow-subjects—^you 
let treaties remain just whore they are—-you need no ships of war— 
you violate no principles of tTad«>—you break no solemn engagements 
—•you infringe no laws of nations—your own ships bring the produce 
here, and your own ships carry your inamifactures there; and yon pre¬ 
pare the way for the removal even of existing duties and restrictions. For 
if we were to encourage the East, and allow a fair competition between 
the free labor of the East and the slave labor of the West, we might 
open our ports as wide as they could be extended, and give every 
other nation of the world a chance of selling their ])rodiice in (his 
market; so successful would ho the competition between the free and 
willing industry of our Eastern fellow-subjects, and the labor of the 
slaves who are held in bondage in the Western parts of the world, T 
must here notice, for a moment, a topic closely connected with this 
branch of the subject. It was our inattention to the resources of 
India, which led to the commencement of that infamous tralhc in the 
natives of India, wdiich our own government, in an evil hour, sanc¬ 
tioned by un order in council. Had the produce of India been 
encouraged, or penviitted fair play, it never would have entered into 
the day dreams or the night musings of the planters of Demerara or 
the Mauritius, to go to Culcutta, and hire men to kidnap the natives of 
the country, and then to he at the expense of transporting their victims 
to the shores of the Isle of France or of America. But tee furnished the 
indiicement, and paid the price, by our own neglect of the soil and the 
people of India. The villainous trade was commenced, and for a 
time flourished. Cochin, Bombay, Pondicherry, and Calcutta, sud¬ 
denly became marts for the sale and transportation of coolies; a sys¬ 
tem of man-catching was regularly organized by the nati 'e tools 
employed in the business ; advertisements were impudently published 
in the paper's of London and elsewhere, making oilers of agency in the 
trade, and soon thirty thousand coolies w-ere transported to the one 
colonV of the Mauritius, besides a considerable number to the plan¬ 
tations of Demarara. But for the interference of the British people, 
this abominable system would have been in full operation at this nro- 
rnent. But, I repeat it, it was entirely the cpnsefpience of our neglect 
of India. Could any thing be more monstrous, or more fully demon¬ 
strative of our great and cruel neglect of India, than the fact, that the 
planters of Demarara conld alford to employ agents at Calcutta, to kid¬ 
nap men and women on their own shores, to pay the expense of tlieir 
transportation to Demarara, and to keep them there at work, at an 
expense of tliirly-seven pounds per head, when the sugar, which they 
were ehiployed to gi'ow on the shores of Demarara, might have been 
grown on the banks of the Ganges, and landed on the wharf at Liver- 
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jjoo] for oighteeii jjoririds per ton ? And yet, Mr. Gladstone, who 
wtts largiily connected with the sy.stem to which I have refeiTod, staled 
in his letter to Lord Gleindg, at that time, that these men and women 
would cost him thirty-seven pounds per head, per year, when he got 
them to Demarara; and the same gentleman has stated lecently, that 
lie could put upon the wharf at Liveqjool, sugar from Calcutta, as 
good as that grown upon his own plantation in Demerara, at eighteen 
pounds per ton, while the latter is not grown for loss than forty-two 
])ounds per ton. 

But, sirs, it is hut justice, to others that I should state, what I do 
with extreme pleasure and satisfaction, that the abolition of slavery and 
the slave trade by the encouragement of free labour in India, is no new 
thought. It is no wonderful discovery in the year 1839. Many years 
ago, that honourable and e.xcellent man, not now permitted, by the 
state of his health, to engage actually in this and other schemes of 
benevolence, (I mean Mr James Cropper, of Livei-pool,) that ines¬ 
timable philanthropist, labored for years in this cause; bis pen, liis 
tongue, bis time, his money, were lavishly bestowed upon the, great 
work of demonstrating that we had but to look from the slave plantations 
of the West to the plains of India in the East, to obtain from the latter 
such a supply of cheap produce as would effectually put down the .system 
that was .suiining and disgracing the former. I may refer, too, to the 
labours of Mr, Adam Hodgson, (another enlightened gentleman of 
Liverpool,) wlio, in 1826, published a valuable pamphlet, in the form of 
a letter to a distinguished Frenchman, on the comparative value of free 
and slave labor, in which it is made most apparent that we had only 
to do justice to British India, in order to accomplish all our wishes and 
designs in reference to the West. This enlightened view is taken up, 
and most ably developed, in a pamphlet sent forth by tlie abolitionists 
of Birmingham in 1827. It is entitled, “ A Short Review of the Slave 
Trade and Slavery, with Consideration.s on the benefit Ibut would arise 
from the C ultivation of Tropical Productions by Free Labor.” I beg your 
attention to one or two short paragraphs from this valuable pamjihlet, 
inasmuch as they, with .singular distinctness, set forth the doctrines 
which I have been laboring to dilfust! on this great tpiestiou ;— 

“ Let it not,” says tliis well-written pamphlet, “ for one moment he forgotten, 
that the people of Englami arc the supporters of slavery ; and that, hy a large 
annual pecuniary sacrifice, they not only uphold it in all its uninitigated malig¬ 
nity, hut prevent the operation of a principle which would soon terminate its 
existence.” 

The pamphlet then proceeds to discuss the subject at considerable 
length, and demonstrates that the encouragement of East India pro¬ 
duce, would effect llie dowiifal of slavery and tlie slave trade all over 
the world. lu reference to the gTowlh of indigo, the only experiment 
which had been fairly tried up to that time, the author .says:— 

“ Forty years ago, little or no iniiigo wms exported from Uritish India. The 
whole of that article then used in Europe was the product of slave labor." 


I beg especial attention to these facts ; because what is here said of 
indigo, will hold equally true with respect to cotton, sugar, rice, and 
tobacco. 

“ A few individuals in Bengal employed their capital and their intelligence iu 
inciting the natives to eidargo iheir cultivation of it, and in preparing it for the 
European market; and, though abundantly discouraged in the first iu.stauce, 
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yet> the duties bein^ nearly equalized, their efforts were at Jou^th crowned with 
complete auccess. Such, indeed, has been the effect of British skill and capital 
united, when employed in calling free labor into action, that, notwithstanding 
the enormous freights (five times their present rate) wliich, for a time, the 
importers of it had to pay, the indigo of India has been gradually displacing 
from the market indigo grown by slaves ; until, at length, with the help of the 
free tra<le, and the lighter freights consequent upon it, there is not now one 
ounce of indigo, the produce of slave labour, imported into Europe ; while the 
value of the indigo grown in British India amounts to nearly foui’ millions ster¬ 
ling annually.*' 

Then respecting other measures for the abolition of slavery, the 
writer says :— 

** Any la’ws we may enact for the mitigation of slavery can only*reach a very 
small part of the evil. All British laws must be confined to the British 
dominions; and out of five million six hundred thousand slaves in the western 
world, the British dominions contain only seven hundred and twenty thousand. 
Should we even emancipate our own slaves, there would still remain nearly 
five millions of the African race in a. state <>f bondage. But, as the beneficial 
effects of the free cultivation of indigo by British skill and capital, in the East, 
were not confined to the British colonies, but prepared the way for the eman¬ 
cipation of the slaves in the Spanish dominions of America, so a similar compe¬ 
tition of free labor in the raising of cotton and sugar^ and other tropical produc¬ 
tions^ now cultivated by slaves^ would extend its benignant infiiienee to every 
human being now held in slavery. Legislative enactments may do a great deal 
to mitigate the evils of slavery in our own colonies : they may even terminat (3 
its existence thercy and it is therefore our imperative duty to employ them ; but 
if ever we hope to eradicate this deeply disgraceful institution from every country on 
the globe which it now desolates, it is to the unfettered competition of free-horn 
industry alone, that ive can look with any rational prospect of success, lu the 
case of indigo, tlie only article of slave production in which that competition 
has been fairly tiled, its eflicac}', as above stated, has been signal and com- 
])ieto. It is a remarkable fact, that the first few chests of indigo, the produce 
of free labour iu tho East, arrived in England in 1787, just about the tbne when 
the first ctForts were making for the abolition of tJie slave trade. We have 
witnessed the fate of those efibrts—we have seen that, although incessantly 
exerteil for thirty-eight years, they have not diminished to any perceptible 

ainount the number of our fellow-crealures torn from tho shores of Africa, or 

held in bondage in America. But during the same period, the cultivation of 
indigoby free labor has advanced with such rapidity iu the East, that it is now 
estimatcil to employ nearly five liuiidred thousand free persons, and the article 
has ceased to be cultivated by slaves. As far, therefore, as this article is con¬ 
cerned, the competition of free labor, by a silent but sure operation, has 

ctleeted tho entire destruction of the slave trade and of slavery, and may be 

justly considered, at the present moment, to have saved five hundred thousaiul 
human beings, amounting to nearly two-thirds of the whole male population of 
our West India colonies, from a cruel and degrading bondage. It is only neccs^ 
eary, as in tho case of indigo, to direct British skill and capital to the cultiva¬ 
tion of sugar in that quarter, (Indin) in order to put an end to its cultivation by 
slave labor, not only in the British colonics, but in every part of the world.’* 

If these he the sentimenls of the abolitionists of Birmingham 
still,—if what they wrote and published in 1827 they believe in 
183!),—then shall we have tho zeal, and the influence, and the efforts 
of that distinguished body with ns; and they will be as untiring, and 
I trust as successful, ui their efforts to explore the resources of the 
East, as they have been in their efforts to destroj' tho slavery of the 
West. One more very short passage from this pam})hlet,—it is so 
exceedingly apropos that I could not omit to qiioto it. Speaking of 
the advantages which would re.sult from a better system towards oiu' 
Indian possessions, the writer observes:— 

“What a vast field is opened, by moans of an intercourse and influence like 
this, for diffusing the blessings of civilization and religious light among the 
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mriYiv millions in India now sunk in ignorance and idoLatory 1 While Tiulia is 
re(‘eiviTig these inestimable blessings^ Africa herself will advance with rapitl 
progress In the career of iinprovcineut. Relieved from the scourge vvhicli bus 
spread barbarism and desolation over her shores, she will soon eoraineuee a 
more beneficial intercourse with the nations of Europe. In the peaceful inter- 
cluinge of our manutaetures for the varied productions of her free and fertile 
soil, a commerce will arise equally advantageous to both parties; and, by com¬ 
municating the arts of civilized life, and the knowledge of the gospel t'l her 
children, wo shall bo enabled to make some reparation for the centuries of wrong 
which wo have inilicted. If such arc the benefits which would arise from the 
unshackled competition of free labor, it becomes the imperative duty of every 
one to employ his most strenuous exertions for bringing about an end of such 
ineatbnablo importance/’ 

Again he says:— 

a determined meouragement of free labor^ we may not only compel other 
European nations to abandon the slave trade, by making it not worth their pursuit, 
but we may also compel our own colonial subjects, and the subjects of every other 
power in America, to abandon slavery itself'* 

Such, sirs, was the vieAV taken, twelve years ago, of the importance 
of the subject which I. 'avo had the honour of discussing in this town. 
The soundness of this view is confirmed by the experience wo have 
since had ; and I repeat it, I trust that abolitionists geuemlly will see 
it to bo their duty to "boy the word of exhortation, which I have just 
road out of the valna’ j e pamphlet published in Birmingham. 

The movi'nient, in regard to India, has been already hailed by tho 
fnonds of freedom in diiFerent ])art3 of the world, as the dawn of a 
brighter day for Africa and tlie slaves of the West. I have been struck 
with the singular degree of approbation which has been bestowed upon 
the recent labors on behalf of British India. Some months ago, we 
held a meeting in the Friends’ meeting house in London; and a very 
full and correct account of tho proceedings of that meeting went out 
to the United States of America, as well as to India; and very 
soon after the arrival of the report oii the other side of the Atlantic, 
I received a letter from an American clergyman, with whom I had not 
corresponded for three years. He says;— 

“ The other day I saw' in the bay of New York, three American slavers. The 
public paixits, in speaking upon this subject, say that tlicre arc at least one 
hundred Ann riean vessels at present engaged in the traffic. In fact the love 
of gain is so deeply rooted in the American heart, both in the north and south, 
that slavery can never be abolished but l)y some plan similar to that which you 
have proposed; and I am so fully convinced of this, that 1 would be most happy 
to go immediately to England as an agent, to act in connection with the society 
which yon and your friends have lately formed. It is so well adapted to accom¬ 
plish the purpose you have in view, that I would be rejoiced to be engaged in 
forwarding its interests. I think the observations I have made in this country, 
the experience which I have liad by actual residence in the free and slave states, 
and the facta which have come to iny knowledge, not second-hand, but as an 
eye-wiuiess, might i)C made available for the accomplishment of the grand 
tinee-fold object you have in view—tho destruction of tho slave trade, the 
abolition of slavery, and the mitigation of the sufferings of the people of 
India.” 

1 quote this extract to show how the movement here has affected tho 
mind of fin individual deeply interested in the question of negro eman¬ 
cipation in the United States* But,beyond this, I have received within 
the last few days—since I left Manchester after my last lecture—a long 
letter, which I "shall not read, but merely refer to, from the Anti-slavery 
Society of Massachusetts, signed by tae chaimian, and also by W. L* 
Garrison, corresponding secretary ot that society* The letter is written 
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witli a special view of recognising the great importance and beneficial 
tendency of the society we have recently formed in l^ondoin And, in 
addition to this, I have before me an extract from a long and truly 
eloquent letter, written to me by one of the most iviflueiitial members of 
the society just referred to, in which he clearly states the importance of 
our movement in connection with the cause of anti-slavery. This is 
from a gentleman of a distinguished family in Boston, United States, 
educated to the bar, and temporarily residing in Europe, for the pmqiose 
of benofitting, if possible, the health of his lady, wliich has been very 
delicate for some time : he is now in France* 

I am rejoiced to hear of your new movement in regard to India. It seals 
the fate of the slave system in America. The industry of the pagan shall yet 
WTing from Christian hands tho prey they would not yield to the commands of 
conscience, or tho claiins of religion. Hasten the day, for it lies with you, when 
tho prophecy of our Randolph (Imuself a slaveholder) shall be fulftllcd^that the 
time would come when masters would fly their slaves, instead of slaves their 
masters, so valueless would be a slave's labor in compariBon with liis support. 
To you—to tfm sunny plains of liintlostan wo shall owe it—that our beautiful 
prairie.^ are unpolluted by tho footstep of a slaveholder—that the march of 
civilization westward will bo changed from the progress of the manacled slave 
coflle, at tlie bidding of tho lash, to the quiet step of fainilies carrying peace, 
intelligence, and religion as their household gods, Mr, Clay has coolly calcu- 
laied the valuo of sinews and museles^-of the bodies aud souls of men—and 
then asked ub whctiier wo could reasonably expect the south to surrender 
one thousand two lumdred millions of dollars, at the bidding of abstract prin¬ 
ciples ? Be just to India—waken that industry along her coast which oppres¬ 
sion has kept landlocked and idle—break the spell wliich binds the genius of 
her fertile plains, and we shall see tliis property hi man become like the gold in 
India's fairy tales—dust iu tho slaveholder's grasp* You cannot imagine, my 
dear brother, the impulse this new’ developement of England's power will give the 
aidi-sUwery cause in America. It is just what wc need to touch a class of men 
who seem almost out of the pale of religious influence. Much as our efforts 
have been blessed—^much as they have aeoompUslied—^though truth has often 
floated further on the shouts of a mob than our feeble voices could have carried 
it—still our progrej'.s has served but to show us more clearly the Alps wliich lie 
beyond- The evil is so deep-rooted, the weight of interest and prejudice crilisto^i 
on its side so vast—amhition clinging to political power, wealth to tlie means of 
further gain—that we have sometimes feared they would be able to put off 
emancipation till the charter of tho slave a freedom would bo sealed with blood; 
that our day of freedom would be like Egypt’s, when < God came forth from his 
pltiee, his right hand clothed in thunder,' aud the jubilee of Israel was echoed 
by Egypt’s wailing for her flrst-boru. It is not tho thoughtful, tho sober- 
minded, the conscientious, for whom we fear. “With tlvem truth will finally 
prevail. It is not that wo want eloquence or Christian zeal enough to sustain 
tho oontlict with such, and with your aid to come off conquerors. AVc know, 
as your Whately say^i of Galileo, that if Garrison could have been answered, ho 
luid never been mobbed; that May's Chri.stian firmness, Smitli's world-wide 
philanthiopy, Chapman’s daring energy, and Weld's soul of fire, can never be 
quelled, and will finally kindle a public feeling, before which opposition must 
molt away. But how Inu d to reach the callous heart of selfishness—the blinded 
conscicnco, over which a corrupt church has tlurown its shield, lest any ray of 
truth pierce its dark ohambor-s I How shall wo address tliat large class of men 
with whom dollars are always a weightier consideration than duties—^priecs 
current stronger argument b tlian proofs of holy WTit? But India can speak in 
tones which will command a hearing. Our appeal has hitherto been entreaty; 
for tho times iu America aro those ‘ j^»arsy times,’ when 

* Virtue itself of Vice umat pardon beg j 

Yea, curb and woo, for leave to do Uim good.* 

-But from India a voice comes clothed with tho omnipotence of self-interest, and 
the wisdom w hich might have been slighted from the pulpit, will bo to such men 
oracular from the market-place. Gladly will we make a pilgrimage, and bow 
with mors than eastern devotion on the bank* of the Ganges, if his holy waters 
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shall bo able fo wear away the fetters of the slave. God speed the progress of 
your society I May it soon thid in its ranks the whole phalanx of sacred and 
veteran abolitionists 1 No single, divided effort, but a united one, to grapple 
witli the wealth, intluouce, and power, oinbattlcd against you, Is it not Stdiiller 
who s«ays :—‘ Divide the thunder into single notes, and it becomes a lullaby for 
children : but pour it forth in one quick peal, atid the royal sound shall shako 
the heavens' ? So may it bo with you; and God grant that, without waiting for 
the ‘TJuited States to bo consistent'—^beforo our ears are dust, the jubilee of 
emancipated millions may reach us from Mexico to tho Potomac, and from the 
Atlantic to tho llocky Mountains !*' 

The oconomical bearings of the anti-slavery question cannot be too 
closely studied by the abolitionists of tbo present day. If tho ques¬ 
tion of free labor was important while slavery existed in our own 
colonies, it is doubly so now, that we are called to act upon the slavery 
of other countries. We doubtless have it in our power to shako 
to tho foundations those institutions of oppression, which owo 
their existence to the pecuniary stimulus ofiered to tho employment 
of coerced labour, by bringing into direct competition tho products of 
free culture in British India. While our literature, our religious 
appeals, and our political treaties, are putting under tho ban systems 
that are a disgrace to all concerned in their continuance. It is to tho 
silent but sure operation of tho competition I have referred to, that we 
rjuist look for the withdrawal of those motives which will otherwise bo 
found to prevail^ in spite of every other instrumentality. On this 
vitally important bnuich of tlie subject, I will to -r ight refer to tho 
opinions of a party, perhaps, better qualified to judge of the couipa- 
rutive value of various agencies now in use, than any other—I moan 
the abolitionists of the United Suites. They have the best opportu¬ 
nities of judging of the results of tho various means that are em]>Joyod 
to effect tlie domifal of shaveiy^—more particularly of those which are 
employed on this side of the water. Let us, then, attend to what they 
say respecting the relation in which w^e stand to the foul system which 
they are seeking to destroy. Let us see what their views arc, concern¬ 
ing tho probabYo results of a mild and fostering system of govern¬ 
ment in tho East, and the encouragement of free labour tropical 
produce by the consumers of this countr}% In the preface to the first 
American edition of the late work of Mr. Buxton on the Slave Trade, 

I find the following remarks and quotation:— 

By a vigorous and uiutcd effort, the slave cursed cotton and rice of Araerira 
might bo excluded from British porl^, to give place to the rice of Patna, and 
tlie cotton of Bengal. Our friends on the other side of the water have been 
reminded of tlieir power and responsibility in this matter 1>y one of their bitter¬ 
est enemies, the slave proprietor Gladstone, who rc8i9te<{, in the Bntish parlia¬ 
ment to the last, every measure of emancipation. In his speech on the 30tli of 
March, J838, against the abolition of the apprenticeship system, he thus taunted 
his zealous opponents :—‘ Vou (said the honoui abie gentleman) w*hi> are so sick 
with apprenticeship in tho West hKlies —^ou who cannot wait for twenty-four 
months, wlien the appi cmticcs will be free, are you aware what responsibility 
lies upon every one of you at this nioment, with reference to the cultivation of 
cotton in America? There are 3,000,(K)0 of slaves in Americ.a, America does 
not talk of abolition, nor of the amelioration of slavery. It is a domestic insti¬ 
tution which appears destined to descend to the posterity of that free people ; 
and who are responsible for this cnonnous growth of wbat appears to be FiXJEW- 
liA h SLAVEttv ? Is it not the demand that creates this supply ; and is it not tlie 
consuinptioii of cotton from whence that demand arises? You consume 
3Ib,UOO,OUOlb3. of cotton, which proceed from slave labor, and only 45,000,000 
lbs. which proceed from free labor; that too wkii you hav*- the meant in Imtia, 
at a vsrv little expenu^ of obiaininy all you retiuire from free Jabqi’/'' 
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Let IIS next receive, with the (ileforence due to its weight and 
aiuhority, the opinion of one of the most accomplished and musteily 
writers upon the abolition ouestion in the United States. The Hon. 
William Jay, an American Judge, acknowledging the receipt of some 
of the publications of the British India Society, says:— 

“ I have read those papers with deep interest and joyful anticipation. East 
India reform seems to mo to be not merely practicable, but of easy accomplish¬ 
ment. It is obviously connected with the commercial prosperity of Groat Bri¬ 
tain, and the pecuniary interest of almost every Englishman, and it is wholly 
dependent on the will of the British parliament. Whenever Ea-st India cotton 
shall either drive the slave cotton from the European market, or greatly reduce 
its price, American slavery will have received its death blow, since its wastolul 
tendency can only bo supported under extravagant profits, and Imcausc tho exe¬ 
crable wickedness of tho system will be felt and acknowledged the moment it 
ceases to be lucrative. Tho Mends of East India reform may be assured of tho 
sympathy of every real philanthropist, and especially of every American abo¬ 
litionist. 

I take tho following from aii American Anti-Slavery paper, edited 
by an esteemed friend;— 


COTTON AND SLAVERY. 

We have before u» the CharlOBton S, C. Courier of the 12th inat., containingr 
an artiulo from the ‘ South Carolina/ ou tho subject of the * Cotton Circular, 
of some of the planter poUtioiaus of the south and west. The plan proposed 
by tho circuUu* to effect a combination between the banking interests of tho 
soxuh and the great commercial cities and the cotton planter, whereby the former 
shall advance to the latter, to nearly tho value of his cotton, so as to enable him 
to hold it until tho market is favourable, tho writer strongly objects to, as based 
upon the assumption that tho cotton planters as a class are debiors. He admits 
that such is tho fact to a great extent in regard to the planters of the south¬ 
west—but maintiuns that there is also a large class in the south, who arc not in 
debt, and stand in no need of bank advances to enable them to anticipate their 
annual income of cotton, He enquires somewhat significanUy whether a com¬ 
bination to keep up the price of cotton would not almost necessarily produce 
combinations to keep it down^ and suggests whether it might not make it tlio 
interest of consumers in France and Great Britain to encournge and foster the 
production of cotton out of the United States and beyond the reach of such coin- 
biuations of banks and planters as are contemplated in the ‘ Cotton Circular. 

** The concluding poxdiou of tho article is worthy of attention, as it may fuiTiisli 
the friends of emaucipatiou with some hints as to tlie ^reat obstacle now in the 
way of their object, 

* The southern planter, if he confines himself to planting, wUhout speculation^ 
asks no aid from banks—his cotton will be his passport through the eonimercial 
world. By the blessiixg of Heaven, he is enabled to raise the noblest weed 
that w'as ever given for the comfort of the human fanuly—a weed, destined to 
make a new era in modern commerce, if those w'ho raise it have spirit and vir¬ 
tue enough to scorn and defy the hanking and speculative quacks of tho day. 
/ hcn*e wo idea that the slave-holding race could maintain tiieir liberty or indepen- 
dence for Jive years without cotton. It is that which gives us our energy, our 
enterprise, our intelligence ! and commands the respect of foreign powers. The 
Egyptian may look with devotion to his Nile, ns the source of the poxver and 
wo^th of Egypt: the pilgrim and inhabitant of tho Holy Land, may bathe in 
the sacred Jordan, and take comfort from tho belief that he has waslied away 
his sins—tlxe Hindoo may worship the Lotus, under an idea that Vishnu created 
Bramah from its unfolded flowers: but a genuine slave holder in S(fut,h Carolina^ 
will ever look with reverence to the cotton plant, as the source of his powkr 
and his liberty. All the parchments upon earth ccaild never protect him from 
the grasping avaidoe juid financial fury of modern society. If he expects to 
preserve the PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS of his country, and trammit them, 
to posterity^ he must teach his childi’cn to hold the cotton plant in one hand^ and 
the sword in the others ever ready to defend it. A Cotton Pi.A^eTEu, 

** i\ e hope above paragraph will meet the eyes of British aholitionists, ft 
will show tlic*|p that they have a mighty responsibility iu the question of the 
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speedy termination or indefinite extension m l perpetuation of American slavery. 
Cotton is now the groat anti-abolltiou inliuence of tills country. In whatever 
shape opposition to the cause of emancipation manifests itself—-whether in the 
Church or the State—in a mercantile or ecclesiastical association— 1 > maij be 
traced directly back to the cotioji^lfole* Were English and trench numufactu- 
rors supplied with Indian or Egyptian cotton, the demand for slaves from Vir- 
gixda and Maryland >vould cease—the growei*s of men and women for the cot- 
ton^plantiiig region would find no market for their human staple—and, as a <^on- 
sequence, slavery would bo unproiitable, and as another consequcuce Virginia 
statesuion would begin to bcliovo with Thomas Jefferson, “that all men ore 
created equal;** and Virginia divines—the Plummers and the Hills—-would very 
soon discover that slavery is incompatible with genuine Presbyterianism, w^he* 
ther of the old or the new school. Slavety now lieg entrenched behind its cotton-- 
bags^liko General Jackson fit Now Orleans; and the elForts of British or evou 
Aruerienn abolitionists to dislodge it by moral suasion, we fear will prove as 
ineffectual as those of General Packonham, to force the cotton barricades of the 
American camp, on the 8th January, 1816, We calif then, upon the ahoUtionists 
of Great Britain, to urge their government to foster and promote, to (he extent 
of its power, the cultivation of cotton in the Indies* By so doing they will pro¬ 
mote the true interest of their own country—they will confer an incalculable 
benefit upon ours—they will lii't the crushed millions of India tVom their degra¬ 
dation-— and strike off the chains from three millions of American slaves* 

“The present annual product of cotton in Asia is estimated at 190,000,000 
pounds: that in Egypt at about 30,000,000. It is stated by Br. Bowring of 
England, that the slave trade which has heretofore desolated one of the finest 
cotton tracts in the world—^the conffueiice of the Blue and AVhitc Nile—^has 
been prohibited by Mehemct Ali; and that from henceforth the cultivation will 
go on without interruption. In this tract iho finest cotton is found jfrowing in 
the woods, uncultured by human hands. In the British possessions of the 
East, no longer weighed down by the monopoly of the East India Company, 
but open to enterprizo, the cotton cuitivation must neccssaiily receive a favour¬ 
able impulse. Wb confess that one of odk main keeiancbs, undeu Gon, 

rOH THE BIiOODIiBSS TKKMTNATION OF AmeUXCAN SLAVERY IS THE INCREASE 
OF COTTON CULTI VATION IN THE PENINSULA OF BkIUSH InHIA.*’ 

In the same paper I find an account of a Free Produce Convention, 
held in tlie city of Philadelphia on the 15th and 16th of October, at 
which the following resolutions were unanimously passed, viz.— 

** Resolved_That wo hail with joy the complete emancipation of the slaves 

In the British West Indies, and the formation of the British India Society, as 
events calculated to have an important bearing on the cause of fi’eedom gen^ 
rally, and on cur enterprize in particular, for the prosecution of wliich it will 
greatly increase the facilities, by bringing the productions of free labor in both 
Eastern and Western India, into competition with those of slave labor, and 
thus multiphing the sources of supply of free goods. 

“ Resolved—That the corresponding Secretary be instructed to open a cor¬ 
respondence with the British India Society, with reference to tlie objects of 
the A.s8ociatlort j and to assure that body of the sincere gratification with which 
we have heard of it;^ formation, as well as the important assistance to our cause 
V hich we anticipate from its labors.” 

The enlightened and energetic females of the city of Philadelphia 
have also forwarded to us an encouraging communication, from which 
the following is an extract:— 


Philadelphia, September 9th, 1839. 


(( 


^*\Vliilo struggling amidst almost every kind of opposition to acMevu flic 
redemption of the two millions and a half of slaves in our republic, the abolition¬ 
ists of Amcnca cannot but hail with joy every institution founded upon righteous 
principles, which promist s, either iu its primal design, or incidental inftaencea, 
to aid them in so good a worlc That such aid will be afforded by th< British 
India Society we firmly believe.” * t • •> <« AV^hen we in the 

continued tyranny and unabated cruelty of our Scuthern taskmasters, sa<l evi¬ 
dence of the fruitlessiiess of our efforts to persuade them to do justice to the 
raplive; and wliile we lislen to the of those captives, imploring of i** 
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succour, and feol our hearts sunk within us at tho apparent hopelessness of our 
condition, we will bless God for the British India Society* Would tiiat we 
could gladden the heart of the toil-worn slave with the blessed ray of hope 
which has gleamed out for him from across the waters of the AtJantic. JIow 
would it clieer his biniised spirit, and how will it Htnmgthen and encourage our 
hearts, to know that a baud of British philanthropists are preparing to till 
their own and our markets ^vith the produce of free labor, at bo cheap a rato 
as to render the unrequited toil of tho slave wholly uuprohtalde* You have 
indeed found out an avenue to the most sordid and depraved heart, and should 
your plans be successful, as we trust they will, your influence will be deeply 
felt throughout our terror-stricken guilty country. Then will those slave-holders 
who, when God called, would not hear, nor regard His outstretched hand, pause 
arid reflect; and many hearts, that despised the requirements of justice, and 
mocked at the pleadings of mercy, and were unmoved by the threatenings of 
Omnipotence, will tromblo when they see their idol wealth suddenly vanishing 
away! Yes, tho slave-holder willbecomo fit \^t a practical aboHHonUty yvh^ 
he reads anti-slavery lectures from liis rice and cotton lielda.’* 

The following arv3 extracts from a comraimication similar to the 
last, received from the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society, dated 
October 12, 1839. The passages I Bin about to read aro striking and 
beautiful 

“ A fresh chord has been touched by your recent movement in relation to the 
affairs of British India. In that movoiuont we behold the seeds of emancipa¬ 
tion for tho captivefl in oui* southern states. Let but Indians fertile soil give to 
England, at the reduced price she anticipates, those commodities wliich are now 
almost wholly the product of the alavc, and where is American slavery ?'* 

** Long and unxiov sly have w’O gazed upon the horizon, if perchance there 
iidglit arise some star, portending brighter and happier days for tho captive, 
and lo 1 one has arisen in the East, to bid us rejoice in tho anticipation of the 
sundering of his chains.'* 

** Whilst a blessed work is before you I The lifting of millions of oppressed 
and fetched subjects from poverty, and tho extinction of slavery upon our 
soil.** 

It would bo easy to uiultiply tho proofs that the minds of American 
abolitionists are regarding with intense interest tho progress of a movo- 
niont calculated to produce such decisive restilts upon the slave system 
of their country; but those I have adchiced will suffice on this occa¬ 
sion to carry conviction to every individual. Before this movement 
commenced—wliilo yet it was a matter confinod to the anxioiis long¬ 
ings of two or three individuals, the following earnest and eloquent 
language was addressed in a letter, by a gontleinan, a native of India, 
and now the honorary sccrolary of the British India Society, to my 
esteemed friend, Mr. Joseph Pe^so, sen.:— 

“ Who in reality have been, though undcsignedly, the greatest onrl foremost 
promoters of tho slave trade? Who in the strictest truth, m*o still tho mevst 
signal supporters, and encotiragcrs of the traffic in human kind ? Who ai*e the 
persons who, in point of fact, render hopeless and abortive every endeavour on 
tbe part of the governments of tho world to put down this traMc, by creating 
such a temptation to employ slave labor in consequence of the price paid for 
its products, for its sugar, its cotton, its tobacco, its coffee, as to make the 
temptation UTcaistibio to human cupidity ? It is not attempted to be denied 
that the nanvos of India can produce sugivr, cotton, tobacco, and coffee, m the 
proportion that miliums of men are to hundreds. It is admitted that they ask no 
more than to he suffered to produce these conamodities: had they been so suf¬ 
fered litty years ago, it is demonstrably certain that not a negro slave would 
now exist,/or hf’ could not either in tho West Indies or America. In 
despite of every prohibition, the produce of slave labor at half a dollar a day, 
could not compote in any market with the produce of Indi;?.ii labor at three- 



ppiice a day. By tJie unerring operation of tliis simple, gradual revolution, had 
Providence designed and doomed the extinction of slavery throughout the civi¬ 
lized world. To whose account, then, is justly and directly cliargeahlo tlio 
amount of human woes with which this curse has filled and still (Ills flio cnrtli ? 
Who haveproved themselves to be the greatest foes to human advanoement, and 
human happiness, the world has over seen ? Let those answer whoso measures 
have hitherto stultified every attempt to extend, on equitable principles, the cul¬ 
tivation of the produce of our possessions in the East." 


I have done now, sirs, with details. I have said enough to set 
before you a most glorious object. Three sections of the world may 
be benefitted by what you have it in your power to do. You can raise 
India; yon can emancipate America; you can redeem and regenerate 
Africa. And are you not called upon to do this ? Does not consis¬ 
tency demand it r Does not your Christian character require it ? 
Does not your moral influence bind you to exert yourselves in behalf 
of a world desolated, to gratify tlie cupidity and lust of power of a 
handful of wicked men ? Your national prosperity, too, is bound up 
in the question. Your love of justice prompts you, bleeding misery 
implores you, to do justice to India. I do trust, therefore, that we 
shall not make an appeal, as the British India Society, to the aboli¬ 
tionists of this country in vain. I have shown you in former addresses, 
that a great article of manufacture in this country, cotton may be 
grown in India to any extent what.soerer. I am preisared to show, 
whenever occasion requires, and time will pennit, tliat also as to coflee, 
rice, tobacco, and .sugar, these articles may all bo obtained, and to an 
indefinite extent, from that country. Why, tlien, .should we depend 
altogether upon other coimtries ? As I said, when I first addressed 
you, I come not here to plead the cause of monopoly. Perish mono¬ 
poly. As I abhor a monopoly of light, as I would not circumscribe 
the beams of day, so neither would I pm bonds upon the bononrable 
intercourse and reciprocation of trade and of sentiment amongst man¬ 
kind. But, without supporting monopoly, without vindicating the 
cause of restriction, I ask you co be just to India; to give fair pla) to 
those who have hitherto been circumscribed and crippled in their indus¬ 
trious operations; and you will at once bring a principle into action 
that will be fatal to slavery all over the world. The sugar cane is 
indigenous to British India; its production, owing to the slight 
encouragement it has received since the equalization of the duties, has 
very gi'oatly increa.sed. During the year ending September, 1837, we 
imported frtun British India 346,760 bags; and in the year ending 
September 1838, we imported 528,589 bags, being an increase in one 
year of 181,289 bags. Then, ugain, labor is so cheap, that it may be 
obtained in every part of the country where sugar may be grown, for 
from one to two rupees per month; and there is every reason to look 
forward to the introduction of the very best kind of sugar cane to that 
country; so that, instead of having to open our ports to the introduc¬ 
tion of slave-grown sugar from Brazil or Cuba—to W'hich I look forward 
as the only mtemative if we do not benefit British India—wo may 
receive from the latter country not only enough for ourselves, but also 
enough to supidy those other markets which now depend exclu.sively 
upon that which is grown by slave labor. I need not trouble you 
with extracts in proof of this, because the thing is notorious, and is 
dwelt upon in all the recent works published naving a bearing on this 
subject. To show you to what extent an article may be grown in 
India in a few years, if encouraged, I would instance the case of liiiieed. 
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Prior lo 1830, wo were in the liabit of importing large <piautitios of 
linseed from Russia, expressing the oil here, sendii.g it out in casks to 
Oulcuttii, thence tiansjiorting it at a great expense up tlie country to 
paint the gun carriages and other things at the civil and iniiita/v sta¬ 
tions. And in 1832, in order to ]vrovo to the peojdo of this country 
that linseed was grown in India, tm bushels were sent her<'; in 183;i, 
the (piantity sent was two thousand one bundled and sixty three 
bushels; and in 1835 wo imported from India ten Ihomand tons. 
Now couple this with what I have said with respect to indigo, to cot¬ 
ton, and to sugar, and you will see what an exhaustless supply might 
be obtained from that country. 

I would hero state, that on a former occasion I referred to the recent 
efforts tlial had been made to cultivate lea in India; and I fear that, 
owing to the want of a retentive memory on the subject, I made some 
misquotation in reference to figures, and I would like lo set at rest any 
doubt upon that subject. Being intimately acquainted with the gen¬ 
tleman who originated iii London the Assam Tea Company, and meet¬ 
ing with that gentleman here, ho gave me some account of their opera¬ 
tions. What ho told me, and what I had intended to state, though 
porhajis I did not distinctly state it, was, that chests xif lea were 

then on their way from the newly-discovered tea country in Assam to 
this country; and that this gentleman had received advices, that in 
January next nine hundred chests of tea would he shijiped ; and that 
there was a fair prosjicct of our being able to siqijily onrselvos, in the 
conrse of a few years, with all tlie tea wc reijuive, from our own domi¬ 
nions. This fact, taken in connection with the present most critical 
and uij])leasanl aspect of onr affairs with China, may be regarded as 
worthy of cordial congratulation. And luue 1 may make a passing 
i-emark on the subject of tea, as the fact may not be known to aU hero, 
—that in IdtiP an act was passed in this couniiy, imposing a duty of 
Is. 6d. j)er gallon upon tea, ready made, aiul retailed and drunk in 
public-houses. And in 1830, no fewer (hat 49,307,701 lbs. of tea 
were imported into Great Britain. 

I would now beg those who listen to me to connect this subject, in 
all ibi ir thoughts, with the great ijucstipn of the regeneration and sal¬ 
vation ol Africa. I am exceedingly thankful that the public attention 
has been drawn to Africa ; to the present distracted and desolated condi¬ 
tion of that continent; to the extent and the horrid character of the slave 
.system ; and to the capacity ot Africa (respecting' which i have said 
nothing) to produce all we require of tropical produce. And, allhongli 
I liavo smd nothing at present on this subject, I am fur from desiring 
to keep in the back ground the ability of that continent, as well as 
India, to Inrnish ns abundantly with tropical produce. Africa could 
give IIS cotton in almndance; she could (^ve us gums, and hard woods, 
and dyes, tobacco, and sugar. In fact, there is scarcely a plant or a 
shrub of tropical growth, which might not be obtained in ubundance 
from Africa. Yet Central Africa now receives for all her exports to 
this country loss than half a million (declared value) of imports, one- 
Indf of which may hi said to bo goods of the worst dcscri[)tion, and 
one-third Is made iij» of guns and ammunition. Why, fhe feathers 
received in Liverpool Irom Ireland reached an amount excoeiiing tliat 
of all tlio^ productions of Central Africa imported into thisconatry; 
tlie eggs from France voccived in this country exceed the whole vahie 
oi oui African imports; and the value of the pigs received from 
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Ircliiiid in Laverjiool is three ihncs as gi'eat as all the iiuj)orls into 
Great Brilain of produce from Central Africa. But I cannot be 
insensible to the udvauUiges of India over Africa. India is a settled 
and civilised country, which Africa is not. India is ours, which Africa 
is not. Tho climate of India is genial, which that of Africa is not. 
India is accessible, vvhich .-Africa is not at present. Over the whole 
extent of British India, and on every part of it, we might grow tho 
produce that is suited to the soil and to llic climate, and to the cus¬ 
toms of the natives : it is not so with regard to Africa. In India wo 
have no chiefs to subsidize; no tribes to locate; no harbarians to 
tame; no unhealthy climate to contend with; no unknown rivers to 
explore ; wo have no wicked and dishonourable trade to Btij)j>laiit. All 
these things liave to be done in Africa. I shall not pretend to guess the 
plan which certain benevolent and eminent men have devised for doing 
good to that country. Heaven grant that their plans may be success¬ 
ful, and hasten tho day when that continent shall be saved from tho 
incursions of tlio man-stealor ! But as the friend of Africa,—^claim¬ 
ing to he as much the friend of Africa as he who directs his attention 
exclusively to that country,—as the friend of Africa, 1 say look to 
India. Would you give security to Africa? Would you starve the man- 
stealer from her shores ? Would you dispense with ships of war along 
tho Slave Coast, and render unnecessary the outlay of the immense 
funds now employed ? Would you give security to that now haras.sed, 
impoverished, and disembow'elled country ? Look to India. You 
may immediately bring your cotton, your sugar, your rice, from 
thence; and as soon as-you import it into this coimtry, so surely will 
you slop, immediately and for ever, the demand for slaves. And thus 
you are doing peacefully, and by most unexceptionable means, without 
lavi.sh expenditure, without embassies, without treaties, without con¬ 
gresses, without any violation, direct or indirect, of any existing 
treaty, you are doing that which cannot be done, (if you look at Africa 
only, and forget India) without a vast deal of expense. Much time 
must elapse, much pains must be taken, many failures must be su.s- 
tained, ere wo can hope to see the plans that may be devised—how'cvi'r 
sapient the benevolence that originated, or active the energy that may 
work them—carried into successful operation. I say, therefore, look to 
India. If you can but render slavery so far uriprofilabk—unneces¬ 
sary, and therefore unj)rofitable—as to put down the trade in slaves, 
then you immediately restore to the sliore of Africa what she has not 
knoxTO for centuries—that peace of which she has been deprived by 
the Christians of Europe. Then you can introduce conmierce and 
civilization into Africa, without the fear of being thwarted in your 
plans by the superior temptation placed in the way of the barbarian 
chief, by the prowler and kidnapper along her shores; then you oui 
disjMsnse with your armed cruisers, your tenders and steam boats; then 
you may moke treaties with the native chiefs, who will be glad, for 
they will be compelled to do so, seeing that you will be the or.ly party- 
before them, tho other party having been dismissed from tlieir shores 
by the operation of this most powerful and pacific principle; then 
will you extend the benefits of education, for you ciui l-'ad tho mind 
of the African from llie worship of Obeali to the pure and life-giving 
worsliip of the one God. But until yon do this, I believe that you 
will have to contend xvith many difficulties,—some foreseen at (he 
present moment, and others unforeseen,—which will arise uj) and 
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meet you at every stej) of tlie journey; while in tlie other path which 
I have pointed out to you, you will find nothing but Binoothness mid 
pleasantness in comparison. 

We see, then, both what aro the consequences of ueglecthig India, 
and what would bo the results which would flow from a due attention 
to India. At the present moment we are guilty of the blood of the 
Afiican. It is vain for us to cont<jid that we are an anti-slavery 
nation. In profession we are; I won'id even admit that in feeling and 
intention, and that to some degree in action, we are; but in effect we 
aro not an anti-slavery nation: The little we have done for the West 
Indies and for Afiica, is nothing in comparison with tlio injury we 
have done to those countries; and tlieso views are not mine merely. 
As long ago as the year 1826, in an elof^iiont address put forth by the 
Leicester Anti-slavery Society, upon which my eye fell to-day, I find 
the following language: 

“In oppo.sition to the dictates of humanity, the precepts of religion, and tho 
principles of political economy and impartial justice, we contribute more t ) 
peri)etuate our own disgrace, than it would bo deemed prudent to bestow in tho 
purchase of tho ^catest blessing. All our plans of domestic improvement, 
joined to all tho eflorts which wo make for tho diffusion of religion and virtue in 
foreign nations—our schools, our Biblu societies, and our missions, justly con- 
siderod as the peculiar glory of the age—cost us a mere scantling, compared to 
what is anmiully devoted to that very pious and benevedent object, the perpetua¬ 
tion of slavery in tho West Indies;—wo throw mites into the treasury of the 
sanctuary, and heap ingots on the altar of Moloch." 

And this is ns substantially true at the present hour ns it was at the 
horn when these lines were penned. I have demonstrated already, 
that wo are paying every year from fifteen to twenty millions for the 
support of slavery; while, by looking to our own British possessions, we 
might obtain oiu' articles cheaper •, wo might send to those dependen¬ 
cies a much greater amount of our manufactures; wo might promote 
tho pro.sperity of lire parent empire; wo might give employment to 
our starving and dissatisfied fellow-citizens at home; we might give 
peace aud security to Africa, and proclaim the year of deliverance to 
the slaves of America. 

I shall not now trespass further upon your time. I trust I have 
succeeded, thojigh aware of ninny imperfections in this address, in 
showing you that this OTeat question has an anti-slavery aspect j not a 
questionable, cquivocJ, or dubious aspect, but a clear, open, plain, 
and unequivocal aspect in favour of tho abolition of slavery. I think 
I liave succeeded in showing, that every step you take towards the 
advancement of tlie comfort and the prosperity of the nations of 
India, is a mighty step mode in favour of the extinction of slavery 
and the slave trade throughout the world. 

I will not yield in reverence and in affection to any, for those enter¬ 
prises which are of a religions and a spiritual kind; but when I seo 
men perishing by millions, as in India—^when I see them enslaved by 
millions, as in America—when I see them destroyed and desolated by 
millions, as in Africa—and tins, too, by men calling themselves 
Christians, I scarcely dare hope that the cross can be exalted with 
honour or succc.ss in the eyes of pagan nations, till so foul a repi'oach 
shall be rolled away, and Christendom shall bo purified from the stain 
of blood, and tho disgrace of tho slave trade. But when we shall have 
done our duty as a nation, as a Christian nation, as the governors of 
India, and as the friends of Africa aud America, then may wo hope, 
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and rationally hopo, that we shall see that groat cause in which all 
our hearts are bound up,-~tho cause of religion, the cauee of Christian¬ 
ity, making way among the nations of the earth ; then every heavy 
yoke will be broken, and the oppressed set free in the four sections of 
the globe; and, above all, our own country will be entirely irreproach¬ 
able in this matter. That this may soon come to pass, let us all with 
one heart and consent, unite ourselves to a cause which seems to 
promise so much, and upon the soundest principles. 


** Delightful thought I Then blesaod be the hand 
That formed our cleioerital clay, and made 
Us what we are. It is worth while to live, 

If wo may live to purposes so groat. 

Awake our dormant zeal! For ever fiaine 
With generous ardor in tlus holy cause, 

And let each head, each heart, each hand, uud all, 
Spend and bo spout, in servico bo divine !’* 



END OE THE FIFTH LKCTUUEa 


SIXTH LECTURE. 


Claims of Ert’^Mand upon India.—Imputations of Misstatement in a former 
Eecture rofuled.—Further rarticulivrs respecting tho rrevalcnco of Famine 
in India.—Iniquity of the Opium Trade.—Honesty the host Policy.— 
Encoui’ttgernent from India for the British India Society.—Conclusion. 

Lapies anp Gkntlkmen, 

In the progress of the lectures which I have delivered in this place, 
I have disUuctly stated tho objects, principles, and purposes of the 
liritish India Society, in connection with whose opt^rations these 
addresses have been delivered. I have endeavored to exhibit the cha¬ 
racter of tho natives of India, according to the accounts furnished by 
tho most competent and impartial authorities. I liave briefly narrated 
tho history of the East India Company, and spoken of the present 
character and functions of that distinguished body. I have not, as yOu 
will bear me witness, sought to bring individuals into contempt—or to 
demolish the present framework of government; but, while 1 have fear¬ 
lessly exposed defects, and denounced oppression, I have jealously 
guarded against die imputation of motives upon slight and insufficient 
grouud.s. So far from on endeavour to render the East India Com|->any 
odious, I have avoided all reference, even the slightest, to tliose events 
which in past years have been the occasions of so much eloquent decla¬ 
mation, and so many grievous charges against the rulers of India. It 
is true I have asserted the paramount authority of parliament, and 
tho abiding responsibility of the people of this country to watch over 
the concern.s of British India; but not only have I not recommeuded 
tho transfer of all power to a minister of tho crown, I have expressly 
stated my belief that India will only bo well governed so long as there 
shall be a lively and generous interest in her affairs felt by the public 
of this country. I cannot, llierefore, be fairly charged with aiming to 
prostrate the present government of India, and place the power and 
dominion exclusively in tiro hands of a minister of the crown. I have 
drawn your attention (and this has been a prominent and ever-present 
object) to the agricultural resources of India. I have laboured to 
show how capable India is of supplying to you, in any quantity, the 
crude material, and of taking from you Uie varied maufactures of tliis 
country. I havo endeavoured to demonstrate, that a hearty and ener¬ 
getic movevnent towards India—tlie application of British capital and 



skill—the oncoui'agemcnt of native iiulnstiy—the improvement of the 
means of internal coininiuiication, and the importation into British 
ports of the products of the East, would prove the moat efficient and 
the only infallible cure of the accursed systems of slavery and the 
slave trade, now desolating the earth, and invoking the anger of 
Heaven. While attending to these things, I have endeavoured to 
keep steadily in view the benevolent end of our exertions—-the better¬ 
ing of the condition of countless millions of our fellow-subjects, whoso 
condition and claims have been hitherto despised, forgotten, or over¬ 
looked. For the proof of this, I refer to the copious reports which 
have been furnished and circulated amongst you. 

It is certainly too late in the day to bo told, that we have nothing 
to do with India. Neither os Christians, as citizens, nor as mer¬ 
chants, can we receive such a doctrine. Our religion, our politics, 
and our ideas of commercial intercourse, alike repudiate so barbarous 
and antiquated a notion. Those were truly noble words addressed by 
a governor-general of India, the Marquis of Hastings, to the students 
of Fort William College, in August, 1820. They are words worthy 
of a great and generous mind, and deserve to he registered in all our 
hearts. That distinguished statesman and ruler said :—■ 

“ The indigent rtiquiro a sustaining hand—the distressed require soothing— 
the i>erplcxed require counsel—the injured require redress: tliey who present 
tbomselves to mo in these predicatnonts are my fellow-men—and I am a 
Briton.” 

Sirs, we have to do with every nation on the face of tho earth— 
with all, c-speciully, whom our laws, our religion, our literature, or our 
irado can roach; but, above all, have wo to do with the parts of tho 
earth wo call our owm, which arc denominated our dependenews —with 
those which wo govern —from which we draw our wealth —to which 
wo .send our merchandize. If tho inhabitants of any of the.se be weak, 
or ignorant, or oppressed, they have a sacred claim upon us. They 
make their appeal—and it is a solemn one—to our pity, our magna¬ 
nimity, and our justice. Arc they impotent ?•—we are slrojjg: aro 
they lu darkness ?—we have tho lamp of life : are they disfranchised ? 

_tlicy make their appeal to u.s who live under a government which 

we fashion and control; which mirrors forth and acts out whatever 
principles and intentions are vigorously maintained, and uncciuivocally 
expressed. Woe bo to us if we neglect or abuse either our privileges or 
our power! Nothing to do with India! Is it nothing to us that hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of our fellow-subjects perish of hunger during a 
few months ? Is it nothing to us that poverty, wretchedness and dis¬ 
content, cover the face of a glorious and fertile land ? Is it nothing to 
us tliat the slave bleeds and dies to give us that which might be taken 
from the surface of our owji territory by the cheerful, free, and happy 
subject of the British sway ? Is it nothing to us that the crimes, aiid 
the blood, and the guilt ot a trade, w hich rends the continent of Africa 
Uid demonizes all who piiriicipate in it, may be laid in a great part at 
our door ? Is it nothing to us whether wo meet the reckoning which 
awaits us, calm and assured in tho consciousnes-s that we h-ave dene 
what we could, or shrinking from the gaze of those whose misfries we 
have left unpitied, and trembling in the presence of Him who will say, 
" Forasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, yo did it not 
unto me.” We a.sscrt boldly, that we have something to do with 
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JfltHa—that in every point of view we have a great deal to do with 
liitlia, and for India, and through India : wo assert that the prosperity 
of India is essential to tlie prosperity of England. Let therefore the 
whole fabric be surveyed: away with fear; away with imputations 
upon the motives of our fellow-men, who cotnc forward to read, and 
study, and inquire, and talk,and investigate,and discuss; let the foun- 
dalions of our dominion in the East be fully tested—^let the adminis¬ 
tration of India be fairly judged—let the entire question of Indian 
policy be discussed—let every branch of Eastern allairs be fmly can¬ 
vassed—^let tho evils that exist be known—let the resources of India 
be explored—let tho teeming riches of the soil, the industry of the 
inhabitants, the variety of the produce, the facilities for couivnerce, bo 
loudly and universally proclaimed. If there be ginevanees, let their 
number, and their magnitude, and their nature be exjiosed, and a 
power adequate to redress them be awakened and directed- I freely 
grant, I fully feel, the great, the pre-eminent necessity which exists 
for calmness, impartiality, discriminatioji, and persevering investiga¬ 
tion ; and I have much restrained myself during the five addresses 
now past, lost I should go back to traverse ground, the survey of 
which would not bo calculated either to inspire very pleasant feelings 
touching tho conduct of the East. India Company, or as to the cha¬ 
racter of our own country in reference to British India. I admit that 
no partial views—no party feelings—no petty animosities—^no per¬ 
sonal objcct.s, should be permitted to sway our councils, or prompt our 
ert’orts, in regard to Briti.sh India. Largo and enlightened sentiments 
—sound political and economical doctrines—Christian and iiatriotic 
principles—these should distinguish all we do in reference to British 
India. While I concede tdl this, and also that all men are not states¬ 
men, pliilosophcrs, or soiuid jiolitical economists, I maintain, neverthe¬ 
less, that general attention should be attracted to India, and that great 
minds should be roused to undertake in earnest the improvement of that 
country, stimulated, encouraged, tmd strengthened by the universal 
interest in tho subject of their deliberations. It is to bring the 
nation into this state that the British India Society has been formed. 
What ihey do will be done with caution, but with candour—witli tem¬ 
perance, but with resolution. 

In furtherance of the desipis of the British India Society, I have 
delivered the pvesent course of lectures. You are the judges of the 
spirit T have manifested, of the principles I have avowed, of the means 
I have recommended, and of tho motives to which I have appealed. 
On looking back upon our meetings, and upon what I have spoken, I 
have nothiim to regret but the feebleness and unperfections of liim wlu* 
has been called to direct your minds to so great and mumentous a 
theme. 

It has been stated in print, that " it would bo easy to fix on par¬ 
ticular instances of mis-statement and perversion ef truth in these 
lectures sufficient to cast a reflection of dubiousness on the whole.” 
Stich instances, however, have not been fixed upon—and as I am not 
conscious either of" mis-statement,” or " perversion of truth,” I must 
wait until tho in.sinuation is justified by a quoUttiou from my lectures. 
Let mo remind the writer by whom these things have been said, that 
ho has preferred a very heavy accusation, and is liable to feel his 
charges recoil upon himself, if he does not demonstrate they were 
justly made. What I have spoken is before the world. I f the writer 
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to whom I have referred does not possess my lectures, or does not 
deem them authentic in their j)reseut fonn, I am willing to put (hem 
tliis night into his possession, and to endorse with this hand every seu- 
tenco I have uttered. 

The gentleman who has stepped forward to "deny my facU" 
"disprove my reasonings,” "and, it maybe, deprecate my object,” 
has ])referred to consider those " genend allegations” which I have 
brought again.st the government, in order that ho may comprehend the 
whole breadth and scope of my argumentation within narrow limits. 
The first allegation mentioned is that respecting “ the assumption by 
the British of the proprietorship of the soil” [of India.] *' As far” 
says J. H. (for such are the initials of this writer) ‘‘as 1 cun discover, 
by a careful reference to historical records and existing usages, no such 
assumption has ever been made.” We shall see. First, however, let 
rue do what J. H. has omitted to do, refer to tho precise language 
which I havo employed upon this subject. In the second lecture I 
observed:—. 


"The people havo been virtually robbed of the soil-deprived of the fruits of 
their industry.” 

And again,— 

“ The government has made itself aVyheto the universal Kandlord_has assu* 

med the right to tax tlie soil to any extent—has fixed au assumed capability on 

every field to produce—then, an assumed price on the produce of tlio field_and 

then fixed, that from thirty-five to forty-live per cent, of the money value of the 
crop shall be fhe tax to tlio state for over.” 

In the fourth lecture I spoke as follows:— 

" Look at tlie difiiculties in the way of growing cotton; first, tho absence of 
proprietory right in the soil. Here is Uio master evil. Here is the great injus¬ 
tice of our adtninistration in India—depriving Uie natives of tlie soil of tiieir 
right to that soil; utterly despising them; sweeping off all the great landlords 
and .all the little oiujs together; reckoning directly with tho cultivator of the 
individual field, and taking from him ot least forty-five per cent, of tho gross 
produce.” 

If these be not tho passages referred to, I know of no other pa,ssagc 
in yrhich I used stronger language in reference to tho odious and 
unrighteous <Lsamn]>t.ion to which I refer. Now you will perceive lliut, 
iu the first extract, I say, the people havo been virtnalli/" rob¬ 
bed oi tlie soil. In tlie second, " tho government has made itself de 
facto tho universal landlord.” J. H, will certainly not plead ignorance 
of the meaning of such language as " de facto" and " virtually:' In 
the third extruct, I sufficiently explain what 1 mean, when I speak of 
depriving the natives of their right to the soil, by referring to the prin¬ 
ciple ol taxation, and to its operations as witnessed every day in those 
parts of India to which I expressly' alluded. But it is denied that 
such is tlie fact, " Historical records” and “ existing usages" are 
disprove the'truth of the allegation. It happens, very 
singularly, that while J. II. was combatting my position resjvccting the 
proprietory right assumed by tlie govennuont of India, ami flatly deny¬ 
ing that the East India Company had ever assumed or asserted such 
a right, the editor of the Morning Chronicle was putting forth an arti¬ 
cle, not only declaring that such a right had been assumed, but boldly 
vindicating it by .an appeal to hietory, eziiting usages, and to the rea¬ 
lized result* of the operation of the princi])le. 
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Here arc his words 

Throughout the whole of the Kast, the poverntnente are the proprteti>rx of 
the vhole of the lande, with tlie exception of certain portions given to leligious 
or other eorporationa,” ^ 

Again,— 

“ The East India Company are not landlords of India, simply because they 
aro coniiiierors; but bocaoso, being conquerors, they stand in the preciso situa¬ 
tion of tlio government which they displaced.” 

Again,— 

“Sir Thomas Munroe, ono of the moat senaiblo men ever yet employed by 
the East India Company, thoroughly conversant with Indian usages, considered 
the ryotwar system, or that of keeping an account with each occupier as direct 
te/tant of the etate, the best for both the government and tho peasantry.” 

Again,— 

■e ‘‘pe.asantry of Ireland, for instanco, be worse off tbau they oro, 
If the elate were the univereal landlord^ and tho produce, after allowing for tho 
mamtcnance of tho occupying peasantry, were to go to tho crown instead of 
tho intermediate proprietors ? 

Again,— 

“ Mehemot Ali is the universal landlord of Egypt, and universal exporter. 
Indian produce does not And its way to England; but that is not tho fault of 
tho India company, as sovereigns of India, but of the British and Irish laud- 
owners, as sovereigns at home.’* 

These jmssages are froiij tho Morning Chronich* Here, tlion, 

X . tL and the editor of this London journal aro fairly at issue: and, 
leaving them to decide the matter as they may, I proceed to rnove 
the nccuTacy— the literal accuracy—of what I have asserted. Did I 
say tho sUite bad niado itself the universal landlord P What said the 
Inillarton, when member of council at Madras, in 
lb.id r Would you form a coixect idea of the operation of the ryotwar 
system P— 


“Tmogino the whole landed interest-that is, all tho landlords of Great 
ilritain, and even the capital farmers, at onco awept away from off the face of 
the earth; and a rent fixed, by the etate, on every fik in the kingdom, i^ener^by 
above its means of payment. » 

Let us now take the opinion of another authority, 1 like “ liis- 
^ncal records. I shall refer to the Buchanan Prize Essay of Dr 
Bryce, who wUl not be suspected of bringing false and wicked charges 
against the government of India, when it is recollected that, for writ- 
mg the Essay now about to he quoted, he obtained the appointment 
ol chaplmn m the East India Company’s service. What says this 
learuod divine r— ^ 


“ There are some general principles, recognised in almost all Eastern uovern. 

Thf fl T fSO"'* »de.s of that esf ablishcd in India 

The flr»t and most fundamental of these, and that which aiipeai-a host able to 
account for a,„ „,c,a!.ucc of a.u,pcii™ i„ .h. E„t,® lirStcll u 
acknowledges tho sovereign to be the sole proprietor of the eoil.’’ ^ * 

Again, on page 102,— 

“ Acoonliiigly, the legislature of Great Britain, in (naming a constitution for 
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‘ To Mccrtain !<nvv far the ^syutein of polity estaWiHhod in Britisli India is 
calculated to promote the advancement of agriculture, it ia necessary to bo 
acfiuainled with the principles upon whicli it is founded. These, like almost all 
the pnneiples thi^t re^^ulate despotic states, are neither very nuraorous uor com- 
plicated, and present not many clitHeultics in their iiivestiKatiou. Tlie first and 
most fundamental, as has already been observed, acknowledges the sovereian to 
he the $vle and ah,wlute proprietor of the hmd. Another recognises no inter- 
mediate class, not meroly official, between him and the bona fide cultivators; 
in whom, upon comlition of paying to thosovoroign a certain proportion of the 
produce, is vested, by a tliird, the hereditai'y possessory property of the soil/* 

So much for the assuniptioti of a right of proprietorship in the soil 
hy the goveninient of British India. But I have not vet done with 
J. H. He loves “historical records," and shall have them : and form- 
mtely 1 had not to send to Jjondon for them; I had not to enter tlie 
Portico, or the Athontenm, or the Chethaui Library j I have cntevoil. 
110 room huv my own, and that a small one, a dull one, and a buck one 
in Lever-street j and, from the books I have with me there, I de¬ 
li ve all the authorities I now produce. Wlien I go beyond the pre¬ 
cincts of lily own narrow room, then .shall 1 revel in iisagos and re¬ 
cords, proofs, demonstrations, and evidences; and J. H. shall, if he 
pleases, connnandme to jiroduce ten times as many more as I produce 
to-night. Now, what says Mr. Robert Rickards, than whom lew men 
were ever more familiar with the " historical records" and “ existing 
usages of India ? lor who was he P He was a gentleman who spent 
twenty-three years in India; who filled the highest situations under 
tlie government there; who retunied, and occupied a distinguished 
place in tlie Commons liouse of iiarliament; and who has given to the 
world two bulky volumes, as full of “ historic^ records’* and ancient 
“ usages" as the most voracious lover of these things, oven J. H, hini- 
stdf, could possibly desire. What says Mr. Rickards ? 

“ Our revenue systems in India are founded on the principle adopted into tho 
pobtleat practice of our government, tliat the eovereiyn it the proprietor of the 
toil, and as such entitle<l to one-half the gross produce, or thereabouts.” 

What says ho again ^—i 

“ The choice of despotic precedents, the farthest removed from natural 
justice, has been preferred iu our several (revenue) settlements." 

And again;— 

*' On the principle of Mahomedan taxation, one-half of the produce is taken 
as the ransom of the husbandman’s life. The commentary of .lugganallia 
earth itself to the discretion of the protective conqueror, 
tt'ele '”***" of the permanent eettlemeat stand on m better yrounds than 

And yet again he says - 

“ 'r;'®'* British power supplanted that of the Mahomcilans in Bengal, 
we UKl not, It IS true, adopt th. sanguinary part of their creed; but from the 
unpvre fouutain of their fuiancial system did wo, to our shame, eltiim the 
inheritance to a right to seize upon half tho gross produce of the laml as a tax • 
and wherever our arms have triumphed, we have invariably prociaimed this 
savage nght; coupling ft at tlie same Ume with the senseless doctrine of the pro- 
prietorp right to these lands being also vested in the sovereign, in virtue of the 
right ot conquest.” 

Suclt is the evidence of one of the most cnlightonod and just- 
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mindwl nwu that over udornud the aoivice of die East India Co»i- 
I»any. 

Bur, it might appear to be unjust on my part, or at least a symptom 
of inability, if I did not notice the authority introduced into' J. H.’s 
letter, for the purpose of showing that my position is wrong. He 
refers to a recent work of JVir, John Crawfurd’s, on tho operation of 
the HjrStcin of taxation iu British India. Let it be well remember¬ 
ed, tliat the ground from which it is sought to remove me is, that 
the govei-nment have tirltMih/ assumed a proprietory right in the 
stiil that the state is de facto the landlord, and that the amount taken 
by tho state, is rent rather than remnue. All those jioints arc denied 
hy my opponent; and IMr. Crawford is brought forward to support the 
opposite view ; to show that the state does not de jure^ nor tie facto, 
assume the proprietorship; to show that the cullivators are not dis¬ 
turbed in the enjoyment of " their heaven originated patrimony for 
those latter words do not seem to be altogether agreeable to tho gon- 
tleinen to whom I am now rcjilyirig. 

The passage quoted by J. H. from Mr. Crawfurd’s book, is as fol¬ 
lows Every where there exists in the actual cultivators, or rather, 
in a portion of the cultivators, a perpetual and hereditary right of 
occupancy.*' Here ends the extract in J. H.’s letter. The candid 
reader w'onld naturally conclude, that this passage comprehended the 
bro.ulth and scope of Mr. Crawford’s reasoning on this 'subject, and 
that (he tenor of Mr. Crawfurd's book supported tho view of the 
matter taken by J. H. Of this, you, sirs, shall judge for yourselves. 
Here Js tho book, to which I now turn, and road— 

“ Every where there exists iu tho actual cultivators, or rather in a portion of 
tho cultivators, a perpetual and hereditary right of occupancy.” 

Here ends J. H.; but does Mr. Crawfurd end here? Ayo, there's 
tho rub. Is this an entire sentence, or the member of a sentence P or 
does it contain the pith and substance of anv sentence or paragraph ? 
Still more, is it the tenor of the book itself?' Is it a fair sample of 
tho view and argument taken and employed by Mr. Crawfurd? 
Nothing of the kind; there is neither a break for a new paragraph, 
nor a full stop, nor a colon, nor a semicolon—bat a modest little 
comma. After tho comma, Mr, Crawfurd proceeds: but I must give 
you the whole passage again, because you must have its connection’:_ 


Every where there exists in the actual cultivators, or rather in a portion of 
tho cultivators, a perpetual and hereditary right of occupancy—»o long as they 

orthein^”^^ produce that au absolute govermneat d anands 


^ simple for you ! An authorised proprietorship ! 
Would any who now hear me, call their palaces, (for tliere are such 
buildings around Manchester,) or their bams, or their factories, or 
even their pig-styes^ their own, upon such a tenure as this ? Av, an 
heieditary right ot occupancy,” but only “ so long as they continue 
to pay the share of their jiroduce that an absolute government de¬ 
mands ol them." And this is tho opponent that charges me with "mis¬ 
statement and perversion of the truth, sufficient to east a reflection of 
dubiousiie'*3 on the whole” of the question I have discussed. It has 
been said, that he "who drives fat oxen should himself bo fat.” Now, 
then, how much is such a right worth ? Mr. Crawfurd shall tell you : 


• umsT^^ 



** Tho value of the right of uccupatioy* or> in other words, the amount of the 
rent of tho land which tho cultivator can aecuro to himaelf, dci»en<is wholly on 
ilie character and position of tho rural population of the country, or the de^ne 
of rteutanee which it is able to oppose to the exactions of tho state.** 

So that it depends upon the mnount of physical resistauco to tlie 
exactions of the slate. There is tlie tenure, there is the principle upon 
which they occupy, Occupy as long as yon can ; occupy while you 
are strong enough to resist. Are you ino warlike Rajpoot of the 
mountains ? Then wo’ll tako when we can get. But aro you tlie 
docile and timid inhabitant of the plains of Bengal ? Then will w^e 
squeeze from you the last gmin that yon are able to give, and leave 
you no more than what is sidlicient to hold your body and soul toge¬ 
ther, until you can grow for us another harvest,’* 

** In Bengal and the adjacent proviuces, from tho peculiarly timid character 
of the inhabitants, and tho open and exposed nature of tho country, this resist¬ 
ance was of the smallest possible amount, and consequently the value of the 
right of occupaucy — [You perceive Mr. Crawfurd only calls it a right of occu¬ 
pancy]—in the pcjisant w^as here reduced to little more than the privilege of 
labout hig for the benefit of others., on his paternal acres. Tliis also, although 
not quite to so exit cine a degree, may bo considered tho condition of tho pea¬ 
santry of the whole of the groat, open, and exposed plain of the Gangej, com¬ 
prehending more than half the population of all Hiudostan.*’ 

Then, having shown you, from Mr. Crawfurd, who is not the pro¬ 
prietor, but who is the occupier, just so long as he can resist tho state 
—let us soo who is the ho^ia-fide proprietor. It would not have been 
very far for J. H. to travel, from page five to page nine, ero he accused 
a public man, whoso till of iulluonce depends upon his character for 
veracity—methinks it would not have been a long journey for so 
intellectual a man as J. H,, who liai^ stored his meniory so carefully 
with histori\.al records and ancient usages, to have gone forward a few 
pages, wl)ere, without even di})ping into the now paragraph, he would 
have found in tlio margin, ''^Tiie sovereign, the effeclual proprietor.” 

*^Tlie effectual proprietor of the Indian soil was, of course, the party that 
received, under whatever name, tho greatest part of the rent,—and this was 
unqueatioBably the sovereign. In Beriigal, the occupant—and tlicr^ was no 
maierial difference in other parts of Indiji—was ciitltlcd to a share of the crop 
proponioued to the amount of labor which he expended in its production. 
Tliia hiirdly ever exceeded two-thirds of tho crop, wdille of lands in luH mdtiva- 
tio 0 , that is, of lands wliich he and Ids ancestors had improved by their accu¬ 
mulated labor and capital, iu clearing tho forest, and in tho corifitruction of 
dykCK, water -courses, and other works for facilitating irrigation, he was entitled 
only to ttco -fifths. The remainder, in both cases, went to the state, after some 
petty deductions to village ofheers, and subtraction of the tithe already men¬ 
tioned to the hereditary collector of tho lajid tax. The government, in a Word, 
received, or more correctly speaking, aimed at talcing a land-tex equal to 
eighteen shilUnga in the pound of the net retital —that rental itself computed, oa 
an average, at ono-lialf the whole produce of the soil, ^'he stote^ o f course^ 
Wus therefore^ to all intents and purposesy the virtual proprietor^ and the siiaro of 
all otlier parties was ku* too trifling to give them a moment's claim to be con- 
iiidered In this light/* 

Think you, :jirs, wo havo disposed of J. IT. ? But not for his sake, 
but for yours, and fo;* the sake of ibis great cause, whoi^ humble 
advocate I am, I will say something more upon this subject. I now go 
to another aulhority, I hold in my hand two volumes, written and 
published in India, and submitted, pa]>er by paper, as written, to the 
investigation of all com[)an3 's servants in office there. The writer 
is the Hon. F. J. Shore, brother of the present Lord Teigiinioulh, — a 
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infin whosf character gitatifli? perhaps as high as the character of any 
njiui who over trod the shores of British Itidia. You jnay go from 
Calcutta to the extremity of tlie north-western provinces, and you will 
every where tind deeply hallowed in tlio heaiTs of tlie natives, the me¬ 
mory of Frederick John Shore. And I know not that on tliis side tho 
broad ocean there have been found any, unless it bo of tho same class 
with the gentlemmi to whose letter I am replying, who have presumed 
to question the accuracy or the authority of the sfatements and 
opinions of Mr. Shore. Now what say.s he about the proprietory 
right ?—vol. i* page 182. 

It appears to mo that, whatever may be the oasf c/«y«r<», government is vir¬ 
tually the proprietor of the land iu this part of the country in which the 
ponuanont sotUoinent does not extend.” 

And I have already shown you, that the pennanent settlement itself 
was bused upon the most flagitious violation of tlie rights of the natives; 
for, actually in one day, by a mere stroke of the pen, the Marquis 
Cornwallis erected a class of men, who had been heretofore only col¬ 
lectors of taxes, into the condition of landlords ; for he gave to them, on 
condition of the payment in perpotuily of a tax, a proprietory right in 
every rood of the soil* Now what says Mr. Shore as to this proprie¬ 
tory right ? 

“ It possctfsea (not by right or justice, but by tho assumption of might) tho 
power to assess tho revenue at pleasure; to dema7\d what it pleases from tlio 
owners, fariuers, cultivators, or whatever they ma^* be denominated, often em¬ 
ploying for this duty very’ inexperienced agents, and in default of payment, it 
offers the land at public auction, to realiie tlie sum demanded; at the sanio time 
fixing tlie assessment on the new occupier at own valuation, and treating him 
in the same manner if he fails to pay it; and as the ultima ratio, when tlie estate 
has, from such a mode of treatment, become so deteriorated that neither farmer 
nor pureh*iser cun l>o found, tho collector is authorised to keep it in his own 
hands, ami make the best ho can of it, by renting it in detail to the ditYoront 
subordinate cultivatorii, or ryota. It is difficult to imagine stronger proofs of 
ownership thiui the power to rackrent an estate in this way.'" 

Again, vol. i. pago 486 :— 

“ The next case in point is, the extensive judicial authority' bestowed upon 
the collectors by regulation vii. of 18122, the real object of which regulation, let 
me again observe. Is to reduce tho whole country beyond the pale of the per- 
iwtiutl MettlenK ot to a ryotwar tenure, (see Mgain Nck xvUi. of these pa|>er8, in 
which it is explained) and tiuielp annihilate the email r*^mnant of landed pro-* 
prietary riyht irAtVA util! exhis; also to search out every foot of land which may 
be in exce^^ of the recorded extent of the diflfereut estates; and to count tho 
fruit trees ami cattle of the villagers, in the hope of discovering some additional 
fund for taxation.” 

One fxtract more, from vol. ii. page 2-15. I hope J. H. is here to 
toke tliesjO rofcrencos down; for these are all “historical records;”— 

** In the western provinces, private property in land hae yet no existence. It 
did pxist under tlie native goveriinienu; but among other blessings which 
tho English have bestowed on the Indians, is that of decreasing their cares, by 
tinuiAilating their right to the land. 1 aiu not aware that any enactment was 
ever passed to that effect; we have gone a shorter and more simple way to 
work; we have merely .arri gated to ourselves the right to assess the land at our 
own valuation, and to sell it by auction when the rent W'as not paid; andw’cbuvo 
rigidly enforced this assumed prerogative, yis long as such a eysietn is in forces 
it is idle to talk of any pnvate property in land.** 
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7 ce, the Christian couiinerors, tlio enlightened and bonevok nt governovi> 
of ^ndia,—nainoly, to the taking of one entire half of the g^'oss pro¬ 
duce of the soil j let ns see how the Emperor ol China taxes his sub¬ 
jects, 1 have bore Mr. Medhurst’s interesting book, entitled China; 
its State and Prospects;'^ and on the 67th page Mr. Medhurst says:— 

“ The revenue On China) is doriveti principally froni the land tax, which is 
paid i>artly in kina and partly in money; it is gerierally a very light impost, 
amounting not, aa some suppose, to ono*teuth, but more generally to oiie-fiftioth, 
or ono-hundreclth of the produce,” 

Then hero is a table showing the proportion which the land-tax 
bears to tlio revenue raised in other ways ; and then ha says, — 

*‘In the report of the Anglo-Chinese Collego for IS2D, there is an eatinmte 
of the amount of land-tax paid in different provlnccfl, extracted from the coUoc- 
tioji of Btatutos of the Tartar dynasty, by which it appears that the average rate 
of the land-tax pet mow (or Chrneso aero, somewhat smaller tlian an English 
ftCTC,) is from 15 ea»h to iOO, or from one penny to sixpence ; this, when calcu,. 
lated at its highest value, and multii*lied by the number of acres in China under 
cultivation, will amount to about twelve millions sterling. This statement agrees 
with the common report of the nptives, who affirm that from one to two per cent^ 
of the produce is the utmost of what is exacted by govemment in the shape of 
land-tax.” 

You may now contrast the condition of the culllvator in India with 
tlmt of the cultivator in China, and you may judge who is practically 
the best landlord ; the governor-general at CalcutUi, who sways the 
sceptre of tlie Croat Mogul, or his celestial majesty*' at Pekin, who 
is Emperor of all Chuia; the Chinese cultivator paying two per emU 
according to his own account, and the Indian cultivator paying, accord¬ 
ing to tho account of thoJ^o who tax him, no less than foriy-fim per 
cent* of the entire [uoduce of the soil. 1 shall read J. H. a few verses 
from this sacred volume now’ in my hand, the Old Testament, and I 
will then conclude this part of the subject. Let us go back to tho first 
land-tax, and 1 think it will not be wholly uninstructive, and 1 trust 
not at all unpalatable to this audience, to listen to a solution of this 
question, as furnished in the pages of holy writ. Let us turn tlien to 
the forty-first chapter of the book of Genesis, and beginning at the 
fifty-fifth verse, we read tliat,— 

When all the laud of Egypt was faTniBhed, the people cried to Phai aoli for 
breati; and Pharaoh said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto Joscfdi i and what ho 
saith to you, do. Ami the famine was over all tho face of tlie earth ; and 
Joseph opened all the storehouses, and sold uuto the Egyptkus; and the famine 
waxed 5ore in the land of Egypt. And all countries carae into Egypt to Joseph 
for to buy corn; because tlmt tho famine w.*is so sore in all the lar ds/* 

Then, in the ibrty-seventh chapter we read as follows, commoifcing 
with the fourteenth "verse:— 

“ And Joseph gathered up all the money that was found in the land of Egypt, 
and in the land of Canaan, for the corn which they bought: and Joseph brought 
the money into Pharaolfs hou^e. And when money failed in the land of Egypt, 
and in Urn laud of Canaan, alithe Egyptians came unto J<weph, and said, Glv« 
m bread; for why should we die in tlij'' presence ? for the money faileth. And 
Joseph said. Give your cattle; and I will give you for your cattle, if money fail. 
And ♦hey brought their cattle unto Joseph : and Joseph gave them bread in ex- 
chaitge for horsoB, and for the flfvcks, aiol for the cattle of tho herds, and for tho 
HMt-n : and he fed them with hfca<l for all their caltle for that year. When that 
year was euded, they came unto him the second year, and said unto him. Wo 
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will not hlik it from ir.y lord, how that on- monoy ig gptm ; my lord «ilgo liath 
our herds of eattle; there is not auftht left in the bljfht of my lord, hut onr bo- 
<lio.i and our lands; wherefore shall wo die before thine eyes, both wo and our 
laud? Buy us and our land for bread, ami wo unci onr laud will bo gervants 
unto Pharaoh; and give us seed, that we mar live, and not die, that the la’-d be 
not dosouite. And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh; for the 
Kgj ptiauK eold every mail his field, because the fmiiiim prevailed over them ; »o 
the land became Pharaoh s. And as for the people, be removed them to cities 
trom one end of tho borders of Egypt to the otlier en.l thereof. Only Uie land 
of the priests bought ho not: for the priests had a portion assigned them of 
Pharaoh, atul did cat their portion which Pharaoh gave them; wborefore they 
sold not their lands. Phen tToseph said unto the people, Behold, f have bought 
you this day and your land for Pharaoh: lo, here is seed for you, and ye shall 
sow tho land. And it sliall c*nne to pass in the increase, that yb sUAot, orvE 
THE rxETH TABT unto Pharaoh, and poun pauts shac.!, he voun own, for 
seed of the field, and for your food, and for them of your households, and for 
food for your little ones. And they said. Thou liaet saved cur lives: let us find 
grace in the eight of my lord, and ne will he I’haraoh's servants. And Joseph 
made It a law over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh should have 
THE FiPTii VABT i cApccI tlic land of tho priests only, which became not 
Pliaraoh s. 

Tho inference frotn this is so obvious that I shall not attempt, to 
sermonize upon this passage, 1 on can see plainly enough, whellier 
wo are acting as Christian.^ ought to act, when we depart so widely 
from the conduct of Pharaoh, who, through Ji).seph, fed tho whole peo¬ 
ple, .saved Uieiu from destruction, and refused to take more than 0710 - 
Ji/th of their modnee. 

Having reletred to the fatniTie in Egypt, allow me to sav one word 
in reference to the famine in tlie districi of Agra. I ha\'e this day 
been favoured with the perusal of some rough and hasty notes made 
during .several cotjversations with a gentleman of high respectability, 
who hius recently returned from India, after traversing the district de¬ 
solated by the famine. His descriplions are most affecting. lie luid 
passed Uirough the district of during the year 1833. Then the 
country appeared fertile and flourishing ; then the people .seemed bless¬ 
ed with coiilentinent and comparufive plenty; but, on returning 
throttgh tite same region in 1838, he tolls us that it seemed .smitten with 
the rofl ol the Almighty, and that all around wore the sAutipioms of de¬ 
solation and death. Tho poorer houses were entirely unroofed, the 
thtitchos havittg boon giATti to feed tho cattle, wdiich had nevertheless 
died; so tltat cattle had disaitpearod altogether from the land. He says, 
that a lew attenuated beings, more like skeletons than living creatures, 
were seen hovering about amongst the graves of those who had been 
snatched away by the famine; that desertion was every where visible, 
and that tJie silence of death reigned. In one of the villages, he savs, 
*^**.^,^ Iroiii whom they bad bought a goat during their former 
visit in 18^1, was the only survivor oi the whole community, except 
his brothers son, whom he was cherishing and emleavouring to keep 
alive, and these two had subsisted altogether upon the eleemosynary 
bounty of travelku.s. The courier of Lord Auckland bad informed this 
gentleman, that, when the govenior-general pas.scd through that part 
of utc country, the roads were lined on either side with heap.s of dead 
Iwdics, md that they had not unfrequently to remove these ma.sses of 
nnburied human beings, ere the govenior-general could proceed on¬ 
ward with his suite; and that everyday from two thousand to three 
diou.sond famishing wrefehos sutrounded and followed the carriages, to 
Avhoiu ho dmlt out a scatity meal; and on one occasion the horse of 
the Courier took Iright, and oti the cause being ascertained—what wns 




THE I'RRVALENCK OP PAVUNE IN JNIHA. 

itIt waK fotintl to bo the Jifoless body of a man wlio had diod with 
his hand in his mouth, from which he had already devoured tho fingers. 
And yet wc aro told that we have nothing to do with India. And yet 
we are brandtHl as iinj)CTtinont, as fanatics, o.s <iuacks, us legislators 
H<df-selcoted, when we niwt ns we now do to open the holiest fountains 
of our hearts, and pour out our tears over niy'riads of the human family, 
dying in our own territorv. ^lusl we bo abused ? Then coiuo abuse, 
heaps upon heaps ; and let us tako it gladly ; and w hen covered most 
with the filth that tho interested and pensioned parti,mns of a corpora¬ 
tion shall throw upon us, let us think this disgrace all glory, if wo may 
but by our combined exertions snatch a perishing people from tlio jaws 
of death. He tells us that mothers luct them, and olllred the fruits of 
their bodies for a few measures of rice, and that had the government but 
employed sonie of llu! revenue wrung from these jioor wTetches, to juit 
steamers on the Ganges, com might have gone Iroin Culcutiii to tJjo 
heart of the district where tho famine raged, in one month. 

But there they lived, and famished, and died. Who is there that 
weeps over their ashes ? If we dure to shed a tear, we are told, in 
this country, that wo are meddling with matters that aro foreign to us, 
—matters that are beyond our conception, and equally beyond our 
reach; and that wo ought to l>e content to leave the business in tho 
hands of those who are appointed tho guardians of the empire they 
profess to rule. 1 am neighbour to every man that breathes. No nuui 
can annihilate my re.sponsibilitv. No man can take from njy shoulder.^ 
my owTi accountabkness to tho God who made me. I must judge for 
myself; I must do what 1 can, little though it be, km)wing that he who 
gives little will demand little ; but that, where ho bestows one talent, 
he will not allow us to bury that talent in the earth, and say to him, 
'' I knew that thou wert an hard master, gathering where thou hadst 
not strewed, and, therefore, I hid my lord’s money in the earth.*' I 
say to the >nen of Manchester, “ This is your (picstion. In many 
lights, and in the most solemn aspects, it is yours. At your peril, lot 
profit, or repuUition, or friends, prevent you from becoming the friends 
of tho natives of Brilush India. They are your kinsmen according to 
the flesh; tliey are yoiu subjects by citizenshij); they are iminorUd 
like yourselves j they aro disfranchised, and they look to you ; their 
tears are helpless; yours can never be shf d in vain. Cherish, then, 
those tears, and let them flow, and like a stream, increase; and let the 
nation pour its tears into a common channel, and soon that mighty 
stream of s^unpalhy and fraternal love shall wash away for ever the in¬ 
stitutions which bring about those dire events.” 

Now, sirs, it is a fact worth knowing and keeping, that during the 
j)revalence of tliis famine, rice was goijig every hour out of the country, 

I. wo hundred and thirty thousand, three hundred and seventy-one bags, 
ot one hundred and sixty -four lbs. each—^making thirty-seven millions, 
seven hnudrtxl and eighty thousatrd, eight hundred and forty -four Ibi. 
were exported from Calcutta. Wherej? To the Mauritius, to feed^ 
the kidnapped Coolies, Yes; to feed the men who had been stoleA 
from the banks oi the Ganges, and the hills adjacent, and dragged from 
their native shore, (under pretence of going to one of the com])anv’s 
villages,) to gri>w in the island of Alauritius what they might have 
groniu ill' abundaiico upon their own fertile, but over-taxed land. Tho 
total amount of rice ex})orti d from Calcntta, during the famine in 1838, 
was one himdred and fifty -one millions, nine hundred and twenty-three 
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thousand, six hundred and ninety-six lbs,, besides thirteen niilHons, 
seven hundred and twenty-two thousand, four hundred and eight Ihs. of 
other edible grains, which would have fed and kept alive all those 
who perished that year. Wives might have been saved to their hus¬ 
bands, babes to their mothers, friends to their friends; villages might 
still have been peopled ^ a sterile land might have been restored to 
verdure \ treshness and joy, and the voices of gladness might, have 
been there. Now, all is stillness, and desolation, and death. Yet we 
are told wc have nothing to do with India. 

Sirs, when I touch on this theme, I forget your trade, your com¬ 
merce, your counting-houses, your profits; I cannot think of them; I 
cannot urge them as the chief reasons why you should take up this cause. 
1 take you from this world ; I see you at the dread judgment seat; I 
call upon you (o-night, to tell me what answer you will give to Him 
who will demand of yon why you did not succour your brother, if you 
neglect to afford to him that relief, which, as a nation, you have it in 
your power to be.stow. Sirs, I assure you tliat I am but on the thresliold 
of the state of things in India. There are many evils of which .1 have 
said literally nothing—nothing of that wicked monopoly of one of the 
necessaries of life, salt,—^ue.xt to nothing, at least, for I remember that 
I did refer to it in my first lecture. I have not gone into “ the mys¬ 
tery of iniquity.” I have said nothing of opium. I trust I shall have 
some opportunity, at a future peiiod, of exposing the whole history of 
tJie trade in this foul drug. Is it not strange that the Chinese are 
teaching us morality P Is it not strange that the Russians are teaching 
us to love liberty ? The Chinese Emperor says, “ Why do you poi¬ 
son the bodies, and demoralize tlie souls of my subjects ? Why bring 
this deadly narcotic, by ship-load,9, into my river ? Why stupify and 
steal away the senses of those who would otherwise be creditable citi¬ 
zens ? Away with you, vile barhai-ians, and find another market; but 
venturo not to send your noisome pestilence within the walls of China.” 
Again, the imperial Nicholas, the liberty-loving autocrat of all the 
Rnssias, from the banks of the Baltic, is crying to the natives of India, 

" If you wmuld find a kind master—if you would tread upon your 
chains—if you would reap the fruits of your soil—spurn the British 
lion, and come and he hugged by the Russian hear.” I have said no¬ 
thing of the treatment of the natives ; I have not uplified the curtain 
that veils the nameless indignities that are practised upon tke natives 
of India by European functionaries; I have not exhibited the scorn, 
the contumely, the opjwessor’s wrong, under which they every day 
labor and groan. I have said nothing of these lhing.s; the time 
may come when I shall speak of tlie.se; but, you will bear me witness, 

I have spoken of principles rather than either measures or men. I 
have asked you to look at principles ; I have laboured to keep them 
before you ; and I know not tluU the most zealous partizan of Leaden • 
hall-street could have spoken as much as 1 have done of India, and 
have said less against the character of those who administer die system 
in India. Nor do I wish tliis night to be understood as declaring war 
against the individuals who compose that company; far from it. ^ Far 
be it from me to deny, that the administration of afiairs in India is 
in all respects as defective as in years that are past, or to say that no¬ 
thing has been done. Without ‘stopping to invpiire by what means 
ameliorations have taken place, letting the company have all the credit 
of them, I freely admit that beneficial and important changes have 
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been effected. I refer to them with pleasiu'e, beemuso the)' prove that 
the regeneration of India is not an object for which we are forbidden to 
hope. I refer to tfie emimeipation of the press; to the abolition of the 
power of summary deportation ; to tho introduction of the native ver¬ 
nacular tongues into the judicial and revenue courts ; to the establish¬ 
ment of a better system for the administration of justice; and to tho 
repeal of heavy and o])pressive transit duties in many parts of the 
country. These are the main improvements that have been effected j 
otliers are yet in course of prosecution, and I rejoice in the dawning of 
a better day for India, and will give to those engaged in the work the 
credit due to them as laborers in a glorious field. But I cannot shut 
my eyes to what remains to be done, nor will 1 ever cease to urge upon 
my countrymen that it is their duty to watch over India, and to inter¬ 
pose for India, till the last Hindoo shall have ceased to call in vain lor 
bread, and every man shall have enough, and every man to spare. 

I may just toko this opportunity of remarking, that since last I had 
the honour of addressing you, our Committee iu London have received 
very encouraging letters worn British India. Our o])erations are there 
exciting the attention, which it is natural to expect amongst a people to 
whom these operations refer ; and I have no doubt that we shall soon 
number amongst our most efficient and zealous coadjutors, many of tho 
distinguished natives of India, and many of the liberal Anglo-Indians 
of that country. Sirs, you will bo glad to learn, that many distin¬ 
guished men, servants of the company, are amongst om best friends, 
our warmest supporters in this good cause. And we are exceedingly 
anxious that those who are connected with India in any way, should 
come with us in tliis great work. When time and opportunity are 
afforded me, I shall make the attempt to show what advantages will 
accrue to the company as a company, by the accomplishment of our 
great object; that in all respecjs they will be benefitted ; that they will 
rest more securely in their own dominions; that they will administer 
the affairs of the country with less complexity, and less of every thing 
disheartening and disagreeable; and that tlicy will increase to an inde- 
linite extent the revenue which they derive from that empire. All this 
is as demonstrable as that there is good to be done, as that “ honesty 
is the best policy,” a.s that “ godliness is profitable to all things.” 

I have in my hand a pamphlet, dated June, 1839, by the Agriciil- 
tursd ami Horticultural Society of India, which communicates to you 
especially, (for Manchester is particularly named) some valuable in¬ 
formation on the subject of cotton growing. I am sorry that time will 
not permit mo to give you a very large portion of the contents of this 
very interesting and valuable document, which is contained in a report 
of the proceedings of tho Agricultural Society of India, and is entitled, 
“ A summary of the success which has attended the eflbrts of the So¬ 
ciety, at introducing the American and other varieties of foreign cotton 
into India.” There are two or three paragraphs so striking, so confir¬ 
matory, 1 am thankful to say, of all I have advanced on this subject, 
that I am tempted to solicit your attention for a few moments to them. 
It is not yet late, and perhaps you will bear with rne while I toko this 
opjtortunity of furnishing to you, and, througli this meeting, to this 
district at large, the information which this valuable pamphlet commu¬ 
nicates. This document is n letter addressed to Dr. Spry, (of whose 
authority I have more than once availed myself,) to Wm. Limond, Esep, 
Secretory to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. He says— 
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** In ovlJonce of the g^roat interest felt by tho Af?ricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India on the subject, f am instructed to inform you, that the eifoits 
of the society in the advancement of tliia groat object, date their origin so tai* 
back as the year 1820, the period of the foundation of the institution, I^or 
although the early history of the proceedings of the rnombors do not bear on the 
face of them any striking record of great attaiimient iii the promotion of cotton 
cultivation, yet the act of forming themselves into a society attests the tact, that 
the European community of the metropolis of India were convinced ot the 
necessity of doing their utmost to advance tills, as well as other important cul¬ 
tures, ‘by onoouraging the industry of the country/ 

“The first distinct measure of operation occurred in tho year 1829, wheii 
the Tiiembers adopted the recorainendation of their committee, and tendered their 
declaration, that ‘sugar, ooiton^ coffee, silk, and other staples ot commoi’ce^ 
were the objects of the society’s special encouragement/ 

“ At the close of the same year, (1829) an intimation was received, that the 
government of Bengal was desirous of co-operating with the society to promote 
for exportation the production of ailicles of raw produce of an improved 
description. On learning this, the society invitotl the government to adopt im#- 
metliate means for improving, by the distribution of seeds, plants, useful infor- 
tion and premiums, the condition of the existing staples of the country;—a 
suggestion which was at once apiiroved of by the state authorities, who, to 
ensure the efficiency of the measure, placed at the disposal of the society the 
siun of twenty thousand rupees, (two thousand pounds) and, in further aid of 
the society’s efforts, an experimental farm was authorised, for which tho an¬ 
nual sum of ten thousand rupees, [one thousand pounds] exclusive of reiit, was 
ano>ved; and four thuuscind five hundred rupees for buildings and stock lor 
the .first year. A schedule of prizes, of wliich the annexed is a correct printed 
copy, was thereon issued to the public; hut before successful competitors could 
be found for the whole, the agency house in which the funds were deposited 
lailed, and the money w'eut in the general wreck/’ 

Then follows a schedule of prizes bestowed the first year, upon those 
who produced the best samples of various kinds ot foreign cotton 
raised from seed ; and then they say, referring to the establishment of 
an experimental faim 

“ The site selected for the farm, which amounted to nearly ffvc hundred 
heegaks —(a beeguk is one third of an English acre)—was at Akra, a place dis^ 
tiint several miles from Cidcutta. Active operations commenced on the 14th 
October, 1830, and were vigorously prosecuted until Juno, 1833, about w'hich 
time the lease expired, and the society did not deem it any longer necessary to 
keep up tlio establishment, the funds for its support of course ceasing with ifs 
existence. In %Tune, 1830, considerable quantities of Uplaud Georgia, Sea 
Island, and Dcmerara cotton seed, together with a saw-gin for cleaning cotton, 
all of wdiich had been forwarded from England by the honorable Court ot 
.Directors, ^vore made over to the society by the supreme goverument, as well 
as some interesting extracts from Captain Basil Hairs Travels, bearing on the 
mode of cultivating cotton and other American articles. A quantity of cotton 
seed from the newly acquired territory of the Tenasserim provinces, was iilso 
sent by govoriiraont to the society for distribution/’ 

After mentioning other particulars, they go on to give the result. 
The seed was distributed, and they soon had reports furnished by 
those who had undertaken to attend to the gi^owth of this seed :— 

“At the August meeting of the society in 1832, the first infornuitiou was 
received relative to the result of these trials, and the consequent capabilities of 
the soil of India for tho production of foreign cotton. One report was from 
Cuttack, and concerned the growth of Bourbon cotton, which was stated to 
have length of slaplo and silky texture; and the ioterest generally, ^rhJcll at this 
time appears to ha vo been tm akened on the part of the society, may bo judged 
of by the fac^t, tliat iu the secoud volume of the Transactions, containing eighty- 
two communications, no fewer than twenty-six aie on tho subject of cotton 
alone. Among those are reports by Mr. Willis, a practical cotton mereluiiit, on 
the produce of FcruambucO seed, grown by Mr. llastie, near Calcutta, wdicrein 
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tho former gentleman estiinateB the value of the Bample wltiiiu a periny a 
of the Bray.ilian grown cotton, then hi the Liverpool market; tho real ier- 
nambuco Leing seven pcnco halfpenny, and the * Bengal Feruainbuco aix 

ponc<^ halfpenny the pound. a* i 

“From Upper Hindostan, IMr. Huggins states that the prouuce ot the plants 
Iroin the American seed was much more abundant thrUi any ot the descriptions 
of cotton bo has seen in tho eounti^y ; the pods more than double the size ; ana 
the quality of the cotton, of which ho sent a sample, he desired should speak tor 

itself. „ , . , , 

“ From Tavoy, the commissioner writes to the secretary of the society, undoi* 
date Moulmeiii, June 6tli, 1833, of tho Pernambuco seed, sown by him in that 
province, that it is much valued by tlio Tavoyors, wlio replanted every seed that 
could be collected. Tho people prize it on account of the length of staple, the 
faoilitv in separating tb^ seed from the cotton, and tho advantage it pos.sesses m 
l>eiTjg*^a strong and liardy plant, and peremiiah At a meeting on the ISth Apnl, 
1833, Mr. James Kyd presented a sample of Sea Island cotton, grown on 
Sauror island, from imported American seed. After careful inspection by the 
committee, it was pronounced to bo the best specimen of the growth of India 
that liaVl, (VS yot, boeii suhraitted to the society: and the value set on it was 
from one shilling to one shilling and two pence per pound, which, at the time, 
was nearly three times tho viiluo of the indigenous Bengal cotton. 

“ While these accounts wmi'e coining in from distant places, tho so(3icty was 
devoting the greatest attention to the propagation of the foreign seed at its 
farm at Akra; and tho returns of tho year 1832-33, show a pvoduco of foHy- 
three hundred pouJids of cotton wool, and one hundred Q7id twcnty-eiyht pounds 
of SBCfi* 

“ From the feriilo arinaceous tracts voiong the line of tho Delhi Canals, the 
most satisfactorv report w^aa received. Major Colvii}, to whom tlie distribu¬ 
tion of the Upland Georgia and Sea Island seeds was confided, writes, in 
August, 1834, that the quality of the Upland Georg’a sown by him along 
the' lino of the Dellii Canal, is infinitely superior to the common country 
kinds.** 

This is t-hc nnswei* they give to the question—Can foreign cottons 
be grown in India?’* 1 have only had the opportiiuity of inspecting 
the pamphlet for a few moments before entering the meeting. 

Ill September, 1835, Mr. Patrick, superintendent, of the Fort 
Glo'ster Cotton Mills, writes as follows :— 

Accompanying are twenty-four bundles [five pounds each] of twist, spun 
from tlic cotton grown at Akra farm, under the superintendence of the Agricul¬ 
tural an<3 Horticultural Society; also one piece of cloth [ten yards] made from 
the twist spun and wove by the pow^erdoorn; and one piece [tw'cnty yards] 
made by the native hand-loom. This cotton I have carefully watehed through 
tho various stages of cleaning, carding, roving, spinning, &c., and liave no 
hesitation in characterising it as equal to the very best Upland Georgia cotton; 
its staple is fully as long, and I would say stronger and better adapted for mule 
spinning than any I have imported direct from America, 

*‘My own opinion with r'jgard to the cultivation of Upland Georgia cotton 
in India, judging from what I have seen of it, wlien tried under great disad¬ 
vantages, is that, if judiciously prosecuted, it w’ould ultimately be crowned 
with the fullest success.” 

Then again:— 

“ On the 16th October, 1836, Captain Dixon, alluding to the foreign cotton 
seed in his neighbourhood, wntes that the cotton is of a very superior quality, 
juid, compared with the country kind, it is as silh to wool'' 

“ About this time intelligence was received of an interesting kind, from Dio 
political agent at Loodiivna, stating that there was a great desire expressed by 
the peoph of the Punjaub, to bo supplied foreign cotton seed; and that, iu 
reference to seed formerly sent to him, the cotton appeared to thrive better than 
the indigenous kind, which was not very generally cultivated. At Ferozeporo, 
now the new^ military station, ho saw several plants of the American cotton 
growing there luxuriantly in a garden; and, on inquiry, it was found that the 
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seeds had been ifitroduced by a gardener, from the banks of the Jumyia, who jiad 
procured tliein, it was supposed, from seed sent by Colonel Dunlop.’* 

Then again :— 

Of the success of Egyptian cotton seed, sown at Nunnore, Shalmbad, in the 
provihce of Bchar, wo have the testimony of Mr. George Leyburn, who is set¬ 
tled there as a planter. The communication made by tliis gentleman to the so¬ 
ciety was read at the meeting on the <>th August, 1837 ; and it stated, that the 
seed was sown at the commencement of the rains, in July of the pre vious year, 
in a good loamy soil, flowered partially in October, and gave some small pro¬ 
duce in December and January ; in March it flowered, and gave produce till 
the end of May; the plants were most luxuriant, and fronrk four to six feet in 
height, The produce from about two hundred plants was upwards of nine fac¬ 
tory seers of cotton, and seventeen aeors of cleaned seed. Mr. Leybuni for¬ 
warded this cotton to the society, and mentioned that, besides its superiority in 
staple, the plant of the Egyptian cotton yields much more cotton in proportion 
to the seed than the indigenous plants,** 

Finally,-— 

Tw^o considerations result from the perusal of this summary:— 

** Firstly, —The amount of practical benefit which has attended the unremit¬ 
ting labours of the society for the last ten years, in importing and distributing 
foreign cotton seed—the changes, if any, wliich acclimation has wrought on seed 
reproduced in Iiulia-*«the condition of the experiments made at the farm of the 
society at Akra:—and 

‘‘ Secondly, —That which concerns the future—^the measures which are best 
calculated to promote ^he growth of liner cottons—the provinces of the empire 
into which the culture can be introduced with the best cluince of success—and 
the means wliich the society possess for prosecuting this great national work 
with efficiency. 

The utility arising from the society*s efforts has been the accuimilation of a 
mass of practical information, small in substance singly, but unportant and con¬ 
vincing collectively, as showing that—with the disadvantages of ignorance as to 
soils, the best seasons of planting, evnd the observance of strict rules of cotton 
husbandry—the conviction comes home forcibly to the mind, that the Indian 
soil is, to an unlimited extent, in diiferent provinces, adequate to the growth 
of cottons that would command a position, in commercial value, far superior 
to that which the inferior annual of the country is now doing. The fact 
recorded in the foregoing summary, in moTo than one instance, of seed produ¬ 
cing a better stapled article the second year than the first, and the great practical 
support this truth derives from the communication of Mr. Ewart in Guzerat, 
must at once still every fear as to the cottons of America, (if introduced into this 
couiitry and treated with proper care, after tlio lapse of time,) degenerating in 
quality. It has been seen, that the first year’s produce is rarely, if ever, worth 
much; whereas the second and third years arc the periods for profitable re¬ 
turns. The condition of the experiments made at the farm of the society at 
Akra are confirmatory of these views. The official report of the home govern- 
iiient shows pimnly the society’s cotton to have fetched a much higher price than 
that of the indigenous kind. The site, however, of this garden or farm was in 
the midst of the swtunps of the Soonderbunds—a situation by no means the best 
for testing the efficiency of Indian soils for the cotton culture; and besides, 
when taken in hand by the society, it was held by it only for three years. With 
regard to the measures best calculated to promote the growdih of the finer cot¬ 
tons, a difference in opinion may probably exist.” 

They thus conclude :— 

Out of all the varieties of seed which have been sown, there is no reason 
for believing that any of those precautions so rigidly observed in attaining a fine 
produce, by picking and choosing the finer seeds before sowing, has ever been 
pursued by experimentalists in India ; but, too glad to obtain the foreign seed in 
any shape, they have indiscriminately tlirown the whole into the ground, lund, 
to facilitate and nurture the nsing plant, have both w'atered and shaded it. 
iaking the experience of the west, and those smaller spots celebrated for cotton 
cultivation, as well as what the result of the past has fuimishod tis a guide, it 



moy be assumed, that the IJplaud Georgia aiid Egyptian is the seed best calcu¬ 
lated for introduction into the interior and upland parts of India; while the 
Pernamlmco, Peruvian, Seychelles, Bourbon, and Sea Island may suit best 
along the line of coast. Another circumstance not less important than the fore¬ 
going, in forming an estimate of the capabilities of the Indian soil, must also bo 
attended to, and that is, the poverty of the working farmer in this country, which 
is such, that, to procure food for himself and family, and at the same time to 
meet the calls of the landlor<l and goveruau'nt collector, he is conipelied to force 
the powers of his soil to the utmost extent, arxd, as is well known to those w'ho 
have resided in the provinces, to re-sow in the harvest-laud of March, seed that 
will ripen in October; or, as we have seen recorded in the body of this sum¬ 
mary, three different kinds of seed at once, the whole of which ripens irregularly, 
leaving the longest, which is usually either the cottOTi plant or sugar cane, to 
ripen last, amidst the wretchedness of an iini>ovei'j3hed soil—a system which, if 
destructive to the proper developement of the pods of the common annual hex"- 
baceous cotton plant of the country, must be immeasurably so to the success of 
the foreign perennial trees of wliich we seek the introduction, 

Tf> defmo the provinces into wliich the culture can be introduced with the 
best chance of success, would be, in Hindostan, to enumerate parts of Behar, 
the Dooab, especially the banks of the Jumna, and the line of country through 
which the Delhi and Dooab Canals run; ItoMcund, Bundelkuad, and the rich 
and fertile valley of the Nerbudda. Of the Western Provinces of the empire we 
have Guzcrat,-.^the seaports of wliich, Surat and Boraoch, have been celebrated 
us cotton ports from the time of Arrian downwards ; the line of country extend¬ 
ing along the Western Ghauts to the Carnatic, where some of the finest cotton, 
as at Salem and Tinnivelly, which India has ever produced, has been grown. 

The last consideration, and one of vital importance, is the means which the 
society possesses for prosecuting this national w^ork with efficiency. The least 
attention to the economy of a single institution, such as the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India, although consisting of five hundred persons, the 
largest ever associated in a body in India, is sufficient to show its total incom- 
peteney to embark on that enlarged and workman-like style of labor, which 
shall at once develope the fitness of India to supply the cotton markets of the 
world, and render the mother country mdependent of her foreign supply. The 
offer of a fitting bounty, either by reducing the a^jsessment on lands on which 
foreign cotton seed is grown, or by stimulating industry by largei* giants as 
prizes, properly belongs to the state, whose revenues would be proportionahly 
enhanced by such an enterprise, or to a body of capitalists anxious to reap a 
rich harvest of gain by so promising a speculation. All that the society can do 
is, to the utm(»st extent of its power, to give its funds gratuitously to the sup¬ 
port of this national culture, by continuing to introduce seed, and urge by every 
means at its disposal the adoption of the measui*e, the success of which, if pur¬ 
sued on a large and persistent scale, and such only does the magnitude of the 
stake merit, must lead to a successful and lasting issue,” 

I am exceedingly grateful for the attention you have kindly given to 
these extracts. I have not read them more for your benefit than for 
the benefit of others who are not in this house to-night, by whom they 
will bo read with interest. The pamphlet I have been permitted to 
use tlirough the couitesy of the directors of the Chamber of Coinraorce; 
it is doubtless the only copy in Manchester; therefore I could not 
withhold long extracts, when I knew the question of cotton-growing in 
India was one of so viUil importance to the interests of this town. You 
see we ought to get cotton from India. Every report and statement 
assures you, that India might supply the world with cotton. There 
are no contradictory statements hero. Every thing is confirmatory. 
Why, then, do we not get cotton from India ? 1 have a letter in my 

hand which forms an ajxpendix to the report, and what the report does 
not tell you this letter shall. Why do you not get your cotton from 
India ? Hear what the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bengal writes to the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce in your 
own town of Manchester. Notwithstanding the fertility of the soil, its 
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ability to produce everv varietj' of cotton, its willingness to cherish 
foreign seed, and to gi\ e you as good a crop of American, of Pernam¬ 
buco, of Egyptian, and of Peruvian cotton, os you can obtain indige¬ 
nously,—the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Bengal says in 
this letter:— 

“ Under the existing system, of government land revenue, the chamber is hiclinod 
to despair of India’s being able to compet j with America, and to supply England 
with cotton to any great extent. An abatement on the tax or rent on cotton 
lands, the chamber secs no present prospect of governiDerit being prevailed on 
to accord.” 

There i.s the reason. The reason is not in the soil, not in the 
people, not in the seed, not in the climate; it is in the government, 
they are unwittingly crushing industry; and taking the mainspring to 
exertion out of every peasant in the country : for there is no regulating, 
no stimulating principle whatever. The collector comes, and takes all 
he can get; the cultivator ploughs, he sows, he harrows, he waters, he 
reaps, he picks, he cleans, he packs, /or another ; and who works very 
diligently when he does that ? 

Here, then, is something for a Briti.sh India Society to do,--.to press 
strongly upon the friends of India the necessity of taking away this 
grand, this master evil, as I will still call it, an^ the British philan¬ 
thropist may be summoned to do this. It is not the interest which 
men have in this question which will be snfiicisnt of itself to accom¬ 
plish this great object. There must bo British capital; there must be 
life from tins country sent to that. But die revenue system must bo 
amended, and that I believe can only be elleeted by the union of all 
classes and interests in this philanthropic object,—sustained by the 
desire to do good to British India, to benefit the circumstances and 
the soul of the Indian. Where the man of trade tarries, where he 
halts, where he stands still, the man of humanity goes on. Wliere 
the one attains his object, or turns aside from it, disheartened, the other 
still pursues his, laughs at impediments, and cries, “ it shall he done.” 

Now, it is the object of the British India Society to get the removal 
of these groat hindraiicos to the piosperity of India; and we do that 
with an ulterior object in view,—the bettering the condition of our 
fellow-subjects, the natives of that conntiy'. 

I'he mean.s we shall adopt to advance our object are such as may be 
most candidly stated. We have nothing to conceal; nothing about 
which we shall for a moment equivocate. We shall diffuse infonnation 
by means of lectures, essays, the reprint of compendious works, and, 
as soon as possible, by the issuing of a periodical publication. We 
shall endeavour to demonstrate, to the entire conviction of our fellovv- 
conntryinen, that the grandest sphere vvliich the world presents for the 
employment of British capital is British India, in her agiicnltaral 
capacity. We shall labour to keep prominently before the public 
mind, at the same time, the benevolent object of our society, and to 
giuml with the utmost care against the introduction of any distracting 
or adulterating principles. We shall vindicate the right of the culti¬ 
vator—assert his title to be treated with respect, to be admitted to a 
share in the management of his own public atliiirs, and to have his 
ancient native institutions recognised and regarded. We shall fear¬ 
lessly animadvert upon the character of the govemmeut, awarding 
credit wliere credit is due, and rejoicing in the first appearance of a 
disposition to relax the rigor of British rule in India., We shall 
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deem it a Holomn duty to bring into notice whatever systems and regu¬ 
lations we deem iiijurions to the people of India, and derogatory to 
the dignity, honour, and usefulness of the British name. And the 
utteraiice of that word “regulations,” reminds me that I have with me 
at tiiis moment a number of regulations at which, as Britons, we well 
may blush. What is one of thorn ? Sirs, we meet here, none during 
to make us afraid. Does any griiu’ance afflict us, or any imaginary 
wrongs ailect us, or any monopoly assail our commercial interests, or 
do we think that our liberties are yet too circumscribed ? Halls, 
chapels, open areas, market places, exchanges, squares, are open to iis, 
are hallowed ground, on which the foot of freedom loves to tread; 
and every hill around your own great town may givfj you hack the 
echo of your voice, when you uplift it in the cause of freedom j and 
you may set at defiance, while peacefully and legally assembled, all 
ellbrts to scatter you, or to stifle the voice that is uttered on behalf of 
the gi’eat principles of truth and justice. And hence we get that 
which we seek, when we ask for that which is just, right, and reason¬ 
able. We get it when we deserve it; that is, when we ask it with one 
heart and one mind. But may the people of India assemble ? No. 

The privilege of telling one another tlieir woes is denied them. Plear 
a regulation set forth at Fort St. George, Madras, in 1831:— 

“ Persons, twelve or more in number, assembling for riotous or rcbelUons 
purposes, or for the purpose of interfering with or obstructing the collection of 
the revenue, and refusing to disperse when called upon to do so by the local 
autiioritios, and re-asaembling after having dispersed, shall bo liable to be tried 
by the court of circuit, and on conviction shall be sentenced to iiuprisoiunent, 
lor a period not less than three nor exceeding ten years.” 

Oh, if yon knew why that wa.s framed, and what would be regarded 
as an inli'action of that regulation, you woidd not want me to tell you 
what kind of goveniment it was under which the people live where that 
rogtilation is in force. They cannot tell their wrongs ; they are for¬ 
bidden. They go ii'om the'thankless field to the miserable hut, and 
return again in the morning to toil, and retire again tit eve; and tmless 
.—as even the worm will turn again—suffering and ojtpression become 
intolerable, and ruffle even the spirit of the mild and docile Hindoo, he 
bears his wrongs till death, and dies yet tinavenged. Now, 1 say, we 
shall deem it onr duty to denounce and expose such regulations. 

Again, the attentioti and feelings which may be awakened we shall 
seek to direct into the best and most influential channels. The con¬ 
stituted authorities will not be overlooked in onr endeavours to do good 
to India: they will be reminded of their responsibility—they will be 
urged to the perfoimance of their duty—they will be given to under¬ 
stand, that our full determination is to carry to parliament, as the final 
court of appeal, the cause of the injured native of India; and that 
while that cause shall never be sullied by calumny, vituperation, or 
causeless complaint, so neither shall it be disgraced by sycophancy, 
subserviency, or a timid submission to the unreasonable demands of 
any corporation, however ancient, however powerful, or however upheld 
by^the smiles and co-operation of the state. We know, sirs, that there 
are many causes predisposing our connlryinen to look with interest and 

xpectation to our possessions in the East. Within the last few days, 
since our last assembling here, we have received the intelligence of a 
victory which has brought under our immediate influence a large 
additional lenitory—the position in which we stand to several nations s 
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on our eastern and soutli-eastem border—the state of our aflairs with 
China—(ho lato desolating famine—the desire for a more abundant 
and cheap sujiply of cotton wool—tho growing necessity for new out¬ 
lets for our manufactures, and the spirit of enquiry and discussion 
which has appeared in the court of proprietors—these and other cir¬ 
cumstances operate lo produce a general feeling of inter jst in the con¬ 
dition and prospects of India. These circumstances will affect the 
minds of multitudes, while many more will regard with intense interest 
recent changes and events as connected with the social and moral im¬ 
provement of the immense population of an empire thus mysteriously 
committed to our goverament and to our care. I might refer, too, to 
other and still nobler enterprises and plans resirecting India; but these 
are often dwelt upon, and dwelt upon more ably and eloquently than 
I, can hope to do. I do not, therefore,"Vefer to the great and magni¬ 
ficent plans for the sjriritual enlightenment of that country. 1 deem 
it suflicieut to say, that all these stand intimately connected with the 
onward progress and final consummation of our highest and purest 
hopes and aspirations respecting tho inhabitants of Asia. Now, upon 
the principles 1 have maintained, by the measures 1 have .stated, 
for the objects I have set before you, w'o intend to pursue the work 
upon which we have enter(!d. Our motives have been assailed; and 
they will be again; but we will vindicate our intentions by the con¬ 
sistency of our conduct and the meekness of our temper, rather than 
hy the boldness and tho loudness of our protestations. It is comfort¬ 
ing to know that, however weak, however few, however despised, 
however obscure, however uninfluential,—if v/e have laid hold of a 
right principle, we shall yet triumph. “ Onward !” shall be our motto. 
The spirit tliat never tired, that never quailed, while pursuing die great 
object of negro emancipation, has been invoked, has been awakened, 
is now stilling; and what we did for the slave of the West shall, 
with the help of God, be done for the Hindoo of the East. 
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THE COTTON TRADE OF INDIA. 




Part I. 

ITS PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


Reiid before the Royal Adulic Sociely on Saturday, IdthNov., 11539. 


Amono the .=;evoral vegetable productions of the East, there is none 
superior in national importance to cotton. It is believed that India, 
irH-luding the states dependent on and independent of Groat Britain, 
lying within that area embraced by the river Indus and the Himalaya 
Mountains, and surrounded by the Bay ofBcngal and the Indian Ocean, 
contains a population which maybe fairly estimated at one hundred and 
fi.fy millions of souls, and that about two-thirds of that immense popu¬ 
lation IS under the dominion of Great Britain. Its inhabitants are our 
fellow sulijects, and its soil is at least as fertile as any equal superficies 
on the face of the globe. These nations, for they are numerous, living 
for the most part within, or on the verge of the Northern tropic, liave 
been entirely clothed in cotton from a period anterior to historical 
record. 

The ordinary dress of a male Hindu, which is here exhibited*, 
consisting of a dhoty, containing 4 square yards, 
of a doputta, containing 8 
and of a turban, containing 12^- „ 

Is not less than . . 24.] yards, weighing above 3^lbs. 
If to this be added the sarjq or simple 

female dress, containing . . 8 yards, iveighing . l ]Ibs. 


We have .... 32-^ yards, weighing . 5 lbs. 

Exhibited to the Jlceting of the Royal A.siatic Society. 
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It is tmc that the Mahomedan male and female population, as well 
as other races, dress in different fashions; hut as those who do not 
wear the dhoty round the lower part of the body, invariably wear a 
cotton waistband, in addition to a loose gown and trowsers, we shall 
not he far out if we assume 9|- lbs. of cotton to be worn i\y each ■well 
clad inhabitant. These garments Avhicli, as you see, are of thin flimsy 
materials, and require frequent washing, are calculated to be 
renewed twice a year; hut as about one-tenth of tire popuhition 
(namely, those under eight years of age), wear little or no clothing, 
and as in the South, the labouring classes seldom wear much clothing 
when at work, w'e shall not, perliaps, he very far from the truth, if 
we allow one dress, containing the above quantity of cotton for each 
inhabitant, which would give in clothing alone 375,000,000 lbs., and 
we may certainly add as much more when Ave recollect that cotton is 
used for all the pur])oses to Avluch animal avooI and hair is applied in 
Europe;—thus, in India, beds, pillows, cushions, awnings for canopies 
and cielings, draperie.s and hangings, carpets, screens, curtains, quilting, 
and padding of every description, from the settee Avhercon the prince 
vecliucs, to the saddle on which the meanest citizen rides, are of cotton ; 
in addition to Avhich, the tents of armies, and the very ropes for fixing 
them, as avcII as halters, both for leading and picketting liorscs and other 
cattle are all Avrouglit of the same material ; making a total demand for 
domestic uses alone annually of 750,000,000 lbs. To transport Avhich, 
would require 312,000 tons of shipping. Nor is this idl, for India has 
for a very long period he^ exporting cotton, and within the last twenty 
years actually did export 139,000,000 lbs. in one year. To assert then 
that the people of India have neither intelligence, industry, nor ca¬ 
pital to grow cotton, and that it will require, according to some, ages 
or centuries, before she can produce it for our markets, implies an 
ignorance of the nations Avho inhabit that part of the British dominions, 
of their history, their habits, and their manners, that might bo ex¬ 
cused in those rvho are indifferent to the subject, but which is un- 
])ardonahIe in all rvho pretend to feel the smallest interest in one of 
the most important questions which norv occupies the commercial 
community of Great Britain. It is only when we come to view matters 
of this nature in detail, and exhibit them as a whole, that Ave per¬ 
ceive how little w’e still knoAV of India, and its resources, and Iioav 
clearly it is our duty as aa'cII as our interest, to endeavour to dcA'clope 
them and to bring them fairly before the public. 

England at present consumes iu her manufactures, or sends abroad, 
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aimuallj, from four to five lumdred milHona of pounds of cotton wool. 
The greater part of it is raisfed by slave labour, either in North or 
South America; and not one-tenth part is imported from our own 
East Indian possessions. Indeed, so completely dependent arc our 
manufacturers at present on the continent of North America for the 
niatexnal, that there has been paid one million sterling Avithin the last 
twelve months, to the merchants of the United States alone, in excess 
of the price of the former twelve months for the same quantity, and 
combinations are forming to raise arid keep up the prices by witli- 
holding the commodity: a circumstance solely owing to the absence 
of the requisite supply from other quarters. 

It is quite natural to ask; Why is this? Why is it, that 
a cotton-growing country like India, a part of the British empire, 
Avhose fabrics surpass in fineness, as well as in durability, those 
of our own looms, is unequal to the supply of the raw material 
to England, in sufficient quantity to meet all its demands? Is 
it that the free labour of India is more expensive than the slave 
labour of America ? Not at all. For while the tmwilling American 
slave, who has to be Avatched and driven to AA’ork, costs his OAvner 
oigbteonpence a clay, the services of an intelligent active free man in 
India is to be bud at from twopence to threepence a day throughout 
the Avhole country. Is it that the land of India, however fertile it be, 
is already so occupied by other more profitable products, that none is 
left for the groAver of cotton? Not so; on the contrary, it is com- 
})uted that about one half of the laud of all sorts, fit for cultivation, is 
lying neglected, overgrown Avith forests, and inlxabited only by Avild 
beasts. It is neither then the absence of Avaste lands, nor of a Avilling 
ami active population; nor the price of labour; nor the unsuitable 
nature of the soil; nor the climate, that prevents cotton being groAvn 
in sufficient quantity for our OAvn use, Avheu, if proper encouragement 
were given to the cultivator, it might supply the wants of the Avhole 
Avorlcl. There arc other causes, some of Avhich arc closely connected 
Avith the administration of the country and Avith its financial system, 
which I shall refrain from touching on in this place; but I hope to 
be able to shoAv to this meeting, that India, Avith her free population, 
may supply cotton in any requisite quantity, as good, and cli-’aper, 
than America or any other countiy can Avith slave labour. The 
information on this topic being unfortunately scattered through many 
A'olumes, it seemed to me desirable to compress it into as concise a 
shape as the nature of this extensive question admits. I liave, therc- 
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fore, with consulerahle labour and extensive inquiries among inerclumls, 
manufacturers, and even among American planters, endeavoured to 
render this subject more accessible and intelligible to the public tiuin 
heretofore. 

Previously to the introduction of the cotton plant into the southern 
states of the North American Union, in 17d(>, the East Indies supplied 
a vast quantity of cottori cloth to the European markets. It could not 
then liave been anticipated that the power of machinery worked by 
steam, was to have supplanted, so completely as it has done, the 
chefip labour of India; but half a century has effected this change; 
and our English manufacturers are now producing similar commodities 
at a price which obtains for them a ready sale in the very country 
wherein the raw material abounds, and from whence it is brought. 

The state of the cotton trade with England in the year 178d, 
according to the Custom-house returns, was as follow’s:— 

lbs. 


Imported into En 

gland from British West Indies 

5,800,000 


yy 

French and fc!panishl 

5,500,000 



West Indies . f 


yy 

yy 

Portuguese Colonies . 

2 ,000,000 

yy 

yy 

Dutch Colonies . 

1 ,000,000 

yy 

yy 

Smyrna tind Turkey 

5,000,000 



Total Imported . 

19,900,000 



Re-exported 

• 323,000 



Consumed in England 

18,577,000 


Throe years afterwards the demand was greatly increased, as 
appears from the following Tabic of J780:-— 

11.3. 

Imported from British West Indies . . . 10,128,000 

French, Sfanish, end rorlnguceej 
Colonies . . . J 

Smyrna and Turkey . • . d,700,000 

,, Isle of Bourbon, via Flanders . . 148,000 

Surat, via Flanders and Denmark . 2,000,000 


Consumed in England ^ 32,570,000 

These returns exhibit two remarkable features, namely, the very 
rapid advance of the demand for raw cotton in the English nianufac* 





turcs, and the fact, that 2,000,000 lbs. reached the market fiom 
Iiivliu for the first time, in I 7 OU, through the circuitous route of 
Flanders and Denmark, and not direct, through the Knglish Kast indi:i 
Company. These circumstances, houevei’, roused that body to exer¬ 
tion ; though the sale of its Indian cotton clotlis was not yet nintcrialiy 
aticcted. In the same year, the Company directed thoir Ckivcrnor- 
(lencral to <lispatch to England on trial, cotton wool to the extent of 
500,(KM) lbs.; but so novel Avas the demand that the commission 
could not be executed; nor was It for ten years afterwards that it 
became an article of considerable import into Great Britain from the 
British territory in the East. 

Although the supply of raw cotton on this sudden requisition was 
inadequate to meet even so small a demand, owing probably to want 
of information on the part of the Indian authorities; yet the latter 
immediately set on foot inquiries that led to a full and interesting 
report, which was transmitted to England from Calcutta, in I /IK). An 
abstract of this report will be found in a work, publishetl in Deceinhcr, 
lUd(», for the use of the Court of Projwietors of East India Stock, 
“ On the Culture and Manufacture of Cotton M’'ool, Kaw Silk, and 
I'obacco ill India." The report alluded to embraces the statistics of 
the cotton trade in thiity-three collectorates, extending from Beiian s 
throughout the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, then 
comprising the whole of the British dominions under the Bengal I’re- 
sidoncy. In all this great extent of country, with the exception of 
Bciiai'es and Dacca, a very insufficient supply was raised for the use of 
its inhabitants, and, according to the-extract of the report annexed, 
it amounted on the whole to 7,217,128 Ihs. to clothe a population, 
since ascertained to be not less than forty millions, which does not 
allow of three ounces of cotton for each person. The deficiency waj- 
supplied from the neighbouring territories, and was wrought into 
cloths, part of which was consumed on the spot; hut a very large 
quantity was exported by the East India Company to Europe and other 
countries. 


TABLE exhibiting the Qoantity of Cotton grown in the Districts 
under the Bengal Presidency in tlie Year 1790. 


Bhirbooni 
Biylieiipoor 
Burcbvua 
Jogsoro • 


ibs. I lbs. 

740,000 Mymemsing quantity unknown. 

740,000' Morsliedabivd . . . t!,(;00 

3,700,000 i Nuddea . . . 220,000 

•104,000 Purneah , , not fqiecificd. 




llajashayco 



• 

lbs. 

triiiing. 

IMidnapoor 


lbs. 

. 60,060 

Bengapoor 




20,750 

Santipoor 


. 100,000 

sniiet * 



• 

220,000 

Cliittagoiig 


40,000 

Tipperali 




(too,000 

Malda 


132,000 

Tiuldakul 



4 

none. 

Hurryhaul 


. 9ti0,000 

Behar , 



not specified. 

Ilnrripaul 


. Little* 

liauyhir 



• 

237,732 

Sonamookey 


80,0(K> 

Slialialnul 



• 

1,320,000 

Koerpay 


' not specified. 

Taluiniu 



• 

16,000 

Patna 


320,000 

Tirhoot 



, 

216,000 

liadnagore 


not specified. 

Midimpoor 



• 

32,486 

Dacca 


. 384,000 

Soil district 
Baiigainutty 



* 

• 

none. 

640,000 


Total 

7,217,128 

Liiukipiitty 



• 

2,560,000 



• _ 1 


Tlie report of Jlr. Jonathan Duncan, of Benares, (subsequently 
Governor of Bombay,) and of Mr. Bebb, the Collector of Dacca, and 
afterwards for many years an East India Director, are the most valu¬ 
able, and the only two to which it seems necessary to refer, as contain¬ 
ing the information requisite for our purpose. 

The district of Benares itself yielded 1,857,560 lbs. of cottonwool; 
while it received from foreign districts, and exported down the river, 
17 ,416,880 lbs. in the same year. This cotton Avas groAvn in the 
countries still famous for the same produce, lying about equi-distaut 
from either coast of the peninsula, and betAveeu the fifteenth and 
twenty-fifth degree of north latitude. It was brought, as at present, 
from the south to Mirzapore, (a tOAvn situated on the Ganges, a few 
miles above Benares,) and, according to Mr. Duncan, from the fol- # 
lowing places; Avhere it then sold at the prices marked opposite 
each. 


Place of Growth. 

Per IVlaund 
of 06 lbs. 

Per lb. 


Nagpooi*.* 

Rs. 

1C G 7 

d. 

N.B.—Tlieso prices fine* 

Ainrowty. 

15 2 10 


tuated during the year 
from id. to Off. por lb. 

Hurda 

14 6 8 

4i 


Jalown 

CO 

4-i 


Gurrali iMundla , . . 

14 2 5 

4^ 





















The demand for cotton, hotli for export as raw material, and 
for cloth manufactured in Bengal, subsequently experienced a rapid 
increase. In 1802, in addition to 17,280,000 lbs. brought to Mirza- 
pore from the south, the districts on the north and west of Calpy sup¬ 
plied 25,920,000 lbs., of which no less a quantity than four millions 
of pounds were manufactured in the city of Benares alone, and the 
remainder, being nearly 40,000,000 lbs., were distributed along the 
banks of the Gauges, or reached Calcutta; but none of this supply is 
believed to have then left the country in its raw shape. 

In the same year, a transfer to the British Government took place 
by the Nabob of Oude of the territories lying between the Ganges 
and the Jumna. This acquisition was supposed to he peculiarly valu¬ 
able to the Company, on account of its capability of growing cotton of 
an excellent quality, and to a great extent. 

Tlic following extracts from the official documents, and the reports 
of the Bengal Govcniment about that period, to the Court of Directors, 
exhibit the condition of the cotton market under the Bengal I'resi- 
dency. 

“ No. 3. 

'’Extract Report of the Import and Export Trade of CalctiUa^ 
by Sea, for 1790-7. 

“The average cost of cotton cleaned from the seeds at Jalown 
and Calpy, in the Mahratta country, may be estimated at eight sicca 
rupees per maund, of 102 sicca-weight to the seer, (being about 2d. 
per pound,) which is generally subject to the following charges and 
profits, viz;— 

“Jst. Cliarges of transportation, Vizier’s and Company’s duties, 
and profit to the exporter to IMirzapore. 

“2ud. Profit to the merchant at Wirzapore, including warehouse 

rent, &c. ^ 

“Charges of transportation, Honourable Company’s duty at 
Manjee, and profit to the transporter to Bogwan Gholah, or other 
adjacent places. 

“4th. Profit to the merchant at Bogwan Gholah, including 
warehouse rent, &c. 

“ 5th. Charges of transportation, and profit to the transporter to 
the place of ultimate sale. 



“ Oth. Profit to the purchaser at place of sale, and prohabl) after¬ 
wards to the retailer. 

“ If the spinner, therefore, purcliases this cotton at the rate of 
eighteen rupees per nraund, of eighty sicca- 'sveight to the seer, these 
dilFcrent profits, charges, and duties, amount at the talc price to Ifhi 
per cent, on the cost. 

“ It may be inferred from the above, and the reports of the 
ditl'ercnt collectors and commercial residents, made on this subject, by 
order of the Governor-General, in 17b0, that the nature of the soil in 
Bengal, and other incidental circumstances, must be against the 
cultivation of this kind of cotton within the Company’s provinces. 
Probably the natives, like prudent fathers of fitmilies in Europe and 
America, never think cither of making or growing at home, what can 
be furnished at a smaller expense elsewhere.” 

“ No. 0. 

“ Estruct Report of the lni})ort and Export Trade of Calctiila, by Sea, 
from June, PlPf** 

“ Par. 7 . It is not very easy even to imagine to what extent the 
export trade of this rich and fertile country might be ultimately 
brought, should the cultivation of cotton for the China trade, the 
manufactures of Bengal, .ond export trade to Europe, be encouraged 
in the Behar and Benares districts, and the higher parts of Bengid. 

“'Ihe weavers at present depend upon the up-country cotton 
imported into Bengal, for seven-eights of the quantity used in their 
various manufactures.” 

Although no report was required from the Madras Presidency till 
IBK), yet, on the whole, the information then obtained was important, 
inasmuch as it shows that in eleven large collectorates or divisions an 
amount of 19,900,920 lbs. of cotton was raised; and if wc add to 
this the three great divisions of Masulipatam, Coimbatore, and Tinne- 
velly, which grow cotton to some extent, and assume, as I think we 
fairly may, 6,040,000 lbs. for their produce, we shall have a gross 
amount of 2.o,000,000 lbs. of cotton, grown in 1811-12 under the 
Madras Presidency, exhibiting a capability far exceeding the pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

The districts lying along the coast of Malabar grow little or no 
cotton; but for some years pi'evious to 1816, an average quantity of 
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4fM,oOO lbs. were imported into tlie district of (J.inara, from tlio 
continguous Maliratta clistiict of Dharwar, and from JielJary, wliicli 
was purcliased in that year, on the coast, at 3ijf/. per lb., tlie greater 
part of which was sent to Uonibay for exportation. 

TABLE exhibiting the Quantity of Cotton grown in the districts 
under the Madras Presidency in the year Jlill. 


lbs. 

Coimbatore . . . unicli cuUivated. 

Tiimevelly . . . ditto. 

Kurpali.I,:i7o;000 

Bellary.5.07bd)d0 

Computed for Masulipa- 
taiDj CoinibatorCj and 
TianevcUy . . ... G,010,0«0 


'fotal cotton ill IBll 


25,000,000 


lbs. 

(laitjam 020,000 

\"i/ii^^a])}itain. 400,000 

Bajaii Muiidry .... 125,500 

^lasulipatiiiii . quantity not specified. 

Guntoor .. 1,520,000 

Nel lore . . .... non e. 

Jagldro .. none. 

Cuddaloro 3,015,220 

Tanjore 358,000 

Kamnad, Diiidigid, ^ladura 0,070,210 

Tlie prices at wliicli tlu^sc* cottons sold on the spot wore as 
follows:— 

Gaujam, Vizagapatain, \ 

llajah Mundr}', Masu- \ from 2^^/. to 2}jfL per lb. 
lipatam, Guntoor . . J 

South of Guntoor to | 

Cuddaloro ; no cotton > price in the market, :jf/. per lb. 

grown. j 

At Cuddaloro, good cotton sold at 4Jf/. per lb. 


In Taijjoro and Tricbi- | 
iiopoly; little cotton > 


grown.. 

JMadura, Dindigal, Bani- 
nad, 'J'innevoUy, Coim¬ 
batore . 

Ivurpah and Btdlary divi¬ 
sions . 


cost price 4f/. per lb. 


good indigenous cottons, Ih/. to 4f/. 
per lb. 

average pi-icc of twelve preceding 
ycai's, 2if/. per lb. 

i' t the same time that the Bengal Government, in I7h0, furnished 
its report on the cotton trade of India, the Bombay Government, by 
order of the Home Authoritie.s, made a similar report. In Bombay, 
it appears that the Government then confined itself to the native 
system of receiving a part, if not the whole, of Its revenue in kind,— 
apraclice which has continued in the cotton-growing districts till now. 
That which was received and disposed of in 17^^^ is exhibited in the 
following table;— 












AivioUi'iT of Cotton received from tho following districts under the 
Jionibay Presidency, in the year 1789. 



rrocluco. 

llotaiiied in India 
for iiso. 

Exported. 

Districts. 

lbs. 

Candies 

of 

784 lbs. 

lbs. 

Candies. 

lbs. 

Candles. 

Burnt . • . 

3,920,000 

5,000 

1,.5(;8,000 

2,000 

2,362,000 

3,000 

Broach • . 

0,408,000 

12,000 

2,352,000 

3,000 

7,0.56,000 

9,000 

Junibosir i 
Ahmode / 

0,108,000 

12,000 

1,960,000 

2.5,000 

7,448,000 

9,500 

iiuwnagiir • 

10,976,000 

14,000 

1,176,000 

1,600 

9,800,000 

1 

12,600 

Totals . 

33,792,000 

43,000 

7,056,000 

9,000 

26,666,000 

34,000 


This cotton was packed iu bales of 392 lbs. of which two 
made a Bombay candy, tho scale of measurement adopted by mer* 
chants in the Cliina trade as freight. On the occasion alluded to, the 
whole of the cotton was sent to China and other places, while only 
fourteen bales came to England. Prom the year 1789, however, 
cotton became an article of the Company’s trade between Bombay and 
England; but it did not pay so Avell as other merchandize. It was 
estimated by the Company iu their mode of converting the coins of 
India into those of England, that the cotton in the districts above 
alluded to cost the Government, -when cleaned, id. per pound, and was 
landed at Bombay at A\d, There remained, tliereforc, the cost of 
freight to England, and the mercantile profit thereon. Of the price of 
freight at that time, I have no means of judging j but the Court of 
Directors, in a letter to the Bombay Government, dated 30th May, 
1792, three years afterwards, state, that “ the consignment of Ahmode 
cotton only produced from ^^d. to 10k/. per pound in England;” 
and they conclude by observing, “ It is evident, therefore, notwith¬ 
standing the llattering allurements held out by the British manu¬ 
facturer, that the article will by no means answer.” 

Thus, it appears, the whole of the Company’s districts in India 
only raised, at the time of these reports,— 































Bengal Presidency 

Madras 

Bombay 


lbs. 

7,217,128 

25,000,000 

27,000,000 


Total . . 50,217,120 


Since that period India has exported in the raw material to 
England and China alone, independent of manufiictured cloths, in one 
year, vi;«. J818-19, as much as 139,210,986 lbs. {Vide Tuhlc 
annexed.) But tlie greater part of this cotton was grown in districts 
not within the British jurisdiction*. 


Abstuact of the Quantity of Cotton, the growth of India, exported 
to London and China, with the prices affixed, for each year between 
the years 1817 and 1834, 


Years. 

Imported luto 
England* 

Piice 
per lb. 

Imported Into 
China, inctuding 
Conipnny'a Trade, 

Price 
per lb. 

Aggregate of 
both. 


lbs. 

d . 

Ihs. 

d . 

lbs. 

1817—18 

■10,204,250 

14 

00,321,730 

6J 

100,515/)«6 

1818—19 

fll>,5&0,000 

9| 

.52,004,080 

0 

139,2194180 

1819—20 

02,405,000 

82 

4.5,058,008 

5 

108,003,008 

1820—21 

20,204,400 

n 

20,727,015 

fl 

41,022,315 

1821—22 

10,020,000 

02 

37,268,104 

4? 

47,924,194 

1822—23 

0,742,600 

02 

28,317,720 


35,060,220 

1823—24 

13,4«7,250 

«i 

2.5,222,72.0 

04 

30,709,979 

1824—25 

17,700,100 


20,080,603 

6 

47,076,703 ; 

1825—20 

21,175,700 

0 

30,870,304 


61,046,004 ’ 

1820—27 

22,044,300 


50,585,085 

hi 

71,229,385 

1827—28 

25,742,1.50 

OtV 

00,547,704 

5 

95,289,914 

1828-29 

20,070,200 

73 

60,005,400 

4 

78,305,090 

1829—30 

28,147,700 

4 

41,089,629 


70,137,320 

1830—31 

12,324,200 

5 

71,200,291 


83,584,401 

1831—32 

20,828,000 


03,942,940 

4 

90,771,840 

1832—33 

38,2.10,750 

a 

01,797,050 

4;! 

100,047,400 

1833—34 

33,130,0.50 

02 

05,547,132 

n 

90,086,182 


Having shown how great is the capability of India for growing 
cotton, I shall now make a few observations on the article grown. 

• The greater part of the cotton imported from India into England is re¬ 
exported to the continent of Europe. 
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III speaking of the iiuligcaous cotton grown in the Benares ilistrict, 
Mr, Duncan observes there are three kinds, denoniinated,— 

Jtarreah, 

Nunnali, 

Aiunnoah. 

“ It is hclievetl,” olrserves Mr. Duncan, “ that in this province 
there arc 100,000 begalis of land (cijual to 33,000 acres) annually 
sown with cotton,” which, upon an average calculation, iniiy produce 
li :(>,000 maunds of kajiass (cotton including the seed), jielding about 
3r»,(!00 niaunds of clean cotton, which, at 80 lbs. cacb, gives 
2,800,000 lbs. weight*. 

The llarreah cotton is sown hy itself in fields capable of being 
irrigated. It ri]>cns In nine mouths, and is of good quality. 

The Nurniah, apparently so called from its fine silky quality, is 
cultivated solely in gardens. 

The Munnoah is sown in fields interspersed with other seeds; and 
is gathered after the other products arc reaped, and is probably ilic 
indigenous plant of India. 

Adverting to the cotton imported into the Mirzaporc market, 
Mr. Duncan observes;— 

“ Of all the sorts of cotton imported from other countries, that of 
Niigpove is held in the highest estimation in respect to quality. Tiic 
cloth manufactured from the thread of Nagporc cotton is reported to 
last long, and to hear washing well; and it always sells higher than 
the Jalowii and Amrowty sorts. 

“After a careful examination, it does not seem that the Rurreah 
cotton of the first sort, cultivated in Benares and the neighbouring 
countries, is much inferior to that of Nagporc. 

“ TIic Amrowty, though inferior to the first sort of Nagporc, is 
still deemed to he of a very good quality, and capable of yielding, in 
the hands of good spinners, fine and even thread; and so are the 
llurda and Jalown sorts, though not generally considered to be equal 
to the Amrowty, nor do they usually yield so good a price,” 

Mr. Bebh, the Resident of Dacca, reports that the finest cotton 
used there is the growth of the district, and It is from that the fine 
I) acca Muslins are made. Its peculiar excellence consists in the 
thread not sivelling in bleaching, if not used in the same year as 


"• The bogaii being estimated at one-tliird of an English acre, tlie produce 
is only eighty-four pounds of clean cotton per aero. 


gathered; wliereas the thread of other cottons do so, more or less, and 
tlms alter the texture of the cloth. The maimfacturers tried the 
cotton from the eastern hills; that from Sironje, in Mahva, and tilso 
the finest kind from iSurat; but none answered for the iiner webs; 
and though much pains have been taken, and fref^uent efforts made to 
grow the Dacca cotton-plant in other districts, the produce invariably 
deteriorated, and eventually changed its character altogether*. 

John Crawfurd, Esq., in his History of the Indian Archijielago^ 
says;— 

“ There is a fine variety of cotton in the neighbourhood of Dacca, 
from which I have reason to believe the fine muslins of Dacca are 
produced, and probably to the accidental discovery of it is to be 
attributed the rise of this singular manufacture; it is cultivated by 
the natives alone, not at all known in the English market, nor, ns far 
I am aware, in that of Calcutta. Its growth extends about forty 
miles along the banks of the IVIcgna, and about three miles inland, I 
consulted Mr, Colebrook respecting the Dacca cotton, and had an 
opportunity of perusing the manuscripts of the late Dr. Itoxburgh, 
which contain an account of it; ho calls it a variety of the common 
herbaceous annual cotton of India, and states that it is longer in the 
staple, and affords the material from which the Dacca muslins iuive 
been always made." 

Of all the cottons which found their way to the Dacca factories, 
none wms superior to the growtii of Sironje, ns may well be believed ; 
for when, in the year 17^9, the common cotton of the district sold at 
four rupees, six and a-hulf anas, the Sironje cotton brought as much 
as nineteen rupees in the same market. 

On referring to the Madras report, it is found that the wliolc tract 
of country lying along the coast between Cuttack on the north, as far 
south as Palain-cottah, was not found favourable to the gi-owth 
of the indigenous cotton ; and much of that used by the inhabitants 
was brought thither from the interior. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in his Tour through Tippoo’s T)(jmi»ions 
in 1801, speaks of an excellent triennial cotton grown in the district 
of Ooirabatore, yielding 425 lbs. of cotton with the seed; that is to 
say, more than 100 Ihs. of clean cotton per acre. 

* It is to be regretted that we have no accurate description of tlio |>lnnt 
wbicb prodiicod Ibis cotton. It is clear that the soil, the cliinafe, and the 
locality of Dacca alone suited it better than any other where it was trieil. 
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The provinces of Mahihar anil Canara grow no cotton for oxpor^ 
tation; but the following letters to Mr. Brown, of lellieherry, a 
gentleman who has for many years resided there, and avIio is a landed 
proprietor of cousideruble extent in Jlalabar, proves what might be 
done to produce an excellent article for the English market, if raea- 
sures were taken to alleviate the evils, and to remove the obstacles 
which exist, to enable the produce to reach England. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Fleming, of Glasgow; (Uiied 
3rd November, 1825. 

I ordered samples to be taken of the tew bales from Mr. Brown, 
by the Hero, and have ordered one bale of it round here to have a 
fair trial made by a spinner in wdiose opinion I have confidence, and 
expect to bo able to inform you of the result by the lorlune. Ihe 
other four bags will probably be sold at the public sale in Liverpool 
to-morrow,-—having recommended this as the most likely method of 
ascertaining its true value. Many spinners have seen it; and I Imvc 
rccfuested Messrs. Deniilstoun to furnish you wdth an opinion of its 
compaTativo value, and also 'with a note of the pidcc, in case it is 
sold. I have myself a most favourable opinion of this cotton: it is 
of a fine colour, and very clean, also a fine and equal staple of a good 
length; and if Mr. Brown can furnish us witli plenty of it, of equal 
quality and cleanness to what I have seen, it Avill become a very 
favourite article here, and bring a higher proportionate price than 
*vvhat the present lot wall do, as the value of it cannot be properly 
known until tried upon a larger scale. It is most desirable that the 
growth of such a quality of cotton should be encouraged with you, as 
likely to become a valuable article of remittance to this country, and 
make us more independent of our supplies from America. 

(Signed) John Fl.f.ming.’' 


Extract qf a Letter from Messrs. Alexander Dennisfoun and Co., of 
Liverpool: dated 5th November, 1825. 

The five bales of Manilla cotton per Hero were particularly exa¬ 
mined, and “^ve subjoin the report of our brokers in regard to them. 
Four were sold by auction yesterday, in two lots, as a further test of 
their properties and relative value here; and one is sending rouinl to 
CJlasgow’, for the purpose of being wrought up by a spinner in ^vliom 
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5Ir. Fleming has confulcncp, with the view of ascei tuining more criti¬ 
cally the rank "which that description of cotton ought to take in the 
naurkct. 

(Signed) “ Alkx. Dennistoun and Co.” 

Brokeu’s Report ueferrei) to. 

“The MB. five bales we should call a good quality of Manill.a 
cotton. The staple is too short to take a high stand: it is very nice 
as to colour and cleanliness. The staple is hardly so long as good 
Orleans; it has been seen hy several experienced spinners, who appear 
to agree in the above opinion. The value of the five hales is 10</. to 
and were there a constant supply, it might take rather a higher 

stand. 

(Signed) “ Geo. Holt and Co.” 

MB. 2 half bales Manilla, at lO^rf. per lb. 

2 half ditto, at per lb. * 

4 

An erroneous opinion long prevailed, that cotton was a plant con¬ 
fined originally to the East, from whence it spread to the West. It is 
.surprising that such an idea should have gained ground, since tlio 
.•Spanish historians relate that Columbus found it on the Bahama 
Islands when he first discovered America in 1492, and that the Spa¬ 
niards imposed an annual tribute of twenty-five pounds of cotton and 
a liawk s bell full of goM-dust, on all the natives of Hispaniola, when 
they took possession of it. This does not prove it to have been culti¬ 
vated on the continent to the north of the Isthmus of Darien; but it 
certainly grew abundantly on the islands and in South America; 
since, it has been discovci'ed in the tombs of the ancient Peruvians. 
Egypt at one time grew or received cotton from India; for the 
well-known and intelligent traveller, our countryman, Dr. Bowuing, 
found the cere-cloth of a mummy of a child made of cotton—a circum¬ 
stance of common occurrence—and not of linen, as is the case with adult 
munimics. Dr. Bowring states also, that in Upper Egypt they have 
an indigenous cotton; and it is a.sserted by others tliat the cotton ptlant 
is found wild in the interior of Africa. The fact of the introduction of 
tlic cotton plant into North America within tho last fifty years, pro¬ 
bably gave ri.se to the idea that it w’as brought from Indi.-i, where it 
was known to exist among the ancients. The history of the first 
attempts to grow the cotton in the United StiiUs, which has since 
• Surats sold in the same year at vide table, p. 11. 




Lecoine so cxtensivo an ai ticle of coinmeico, is worthy of notice, and 
shows at once Avheiuo the plant was derived. 

The account is quoted by Jlr. G. It. Porter, in his excellent work 
on tropical affiiculturc, as given by Mr. lidward Spalding, in a letter 
written to a fVieml, in these words;— 

“The winter of 17{h> (observes Mr. Spalding) brought several ])ar- 
cels of cotton seeds from the Ilahamas to Georgia; among them Avns 
a parcel to Governor Jatnall, in Georgia, from a near relation of liis, 
then Surveyor-General of the Bahamas; and another parcel at the 
same time was transmitted by Colonel Roger Kelsal!, who was among 
the first, if not the very first, successful growers of cotton to my father, 
Mr. James Spalding, then residing on St. James' Island, Georgia, who 
liad been connected in business with Colonel Kelsal 1 before the 
revolution. 

“ I know my father planted his cotton seed, in (he spnng of IJRJ, 
upon the banks of a small rice-field on St. Simon’s Island. The land 
was rich and warm; the cotton grew large, and blossomed, but did not 
ripen to fruit; it, however, rattooned, or grew from the roots, the 
foltowing year. The ditficully was now' over; the cotton adapted 
itself to the climate, and every successive year from 17 R 7 ssrw the long 
staple-cotton extending itself along the shores of Georgia, and inlo 
South Carolina, where an enlightened population, then engaged in tlic 
cultivation of indigo, readily adojited it. All the varielie.s of the long 
staj.io, or at least the germ of those varieties, came from that seed; 
diften ncGS of soil developed them, and dillercnces of local situation 
arc developing them every day. 'I’he same cotton planted in one field 
will give a black and naked seed ; planted upon another field, different 
in soil and situation, it will be prone to run into large cotton, with 
long holes or pods, and with seeds tufted at the end with fuzz. 1 
should have great doubts if tliere is any real difference In those appa¬ 
rent varieties of the long staple cotton; hut if there is, all who observe 
must know that plants, whore they have once intermingled their varie¬ 
ties, will require attention for a long scries of years to disentangle 
them." 

The West India Islands produced excellent cotton, and it was once 
extensively cultivated there, till the United States began to grow it. 
Since that period, sugar and coffee have been found more profitable, 
and the cotton culture lias been relinquished. Meanwhile, however, 
the French introduced the seed of the Barbadoes cotton into their 
scttlcuunts on the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon; and this article 


was long known in the market us Bourbon cotton, which Dr. llojle 
aiid others conceive to he tho same as the Sea Island. The culture of 
cotton, however, was given up more than twenty years ago on the 
French islands, owing to a hy, which, penetrating the capsule, 
destroyed or discoloured the fibre. 

Previously to the abandonment of its cultivation, the seed of the 
Bourbon cotton had been brought to India, and it was reared in dif¬ 
ferent parts with various success. The experiments commenced with 
the goveminent of Bombay so early as 1803, when it sent home a few 
bags of Bourbon cotton, grown on a farm in Guzerat; and, in the 
letter from the Court of Directors, dated 12th June, of the same year, 
it is thus alluded to:—“The Bourbon sold for 2.y, 2r/., and the indi¬ 
genous cotton at ISJrf. per pound." Of the latter they observe, 
“ that it was not so munh inferior in quality to the other, as the dif¬ 
ference in price would indicate, but it was not so well cleaned from 
seeds and extraneous matter." This is easily accounted for: the Bour¬ 
bon cotton was grown under European supervision, whereas the indi¬ 
genous was taken as part of the revenue, and the gatherers and 
cleaners had no particular object in rendering it fit for sale. 

In the year 1809, orders were sent from England to increase the 
quantity, but in 1810 it was found the article bung on hand, and was 
directed to be discontinued. The efforts to grow the Bourbon and 
Egyptian cottons, however, did not cease. T'be government of Bombay 
tlien first discovered that these foreign cottons thrived best on sterile 
lands, and it is so stated in their letter to the Court,dated 30th May, 1812, 
a proof of which was afforded by the success of an experiment made on 
the island of Caranja in the harbour of Bombay. The cotton grown 
there from Bourbon seed, was reported on as superior to any yet pro¬ 
duced in Guzerat. The circumstance of the Bourbon cotton flourishing 
on sterile lands seems to have been unattended to, or forgotten. For 
in a letter, dated 17th April, 181(5, to the Court of Directors, the 
Bomb.ay government vrrites, that the crop of Bourbon cotton had 
failed on the same spot wdiere the indigenous plant produced plenti¬ 
fully. This the government conceived was owing to “ an essential 
difference in the Guzerat and Bourbon plants. The former never 
exceeds two or three feet in height, it has but few or no shoots or 
branches, and a limited number of pods; while the latter grows into a 
large shrub greatly exceeding, even during the first season, the plant 
indigenous to the country, expanding its branches richly laden with 
cotton to a great distance." In order to prevent failure in future, tlie 
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superintendent of the plantation reconnnended and effected, at con- 
siderablo expense, the irrigation of the Bourbon plants, which made 
them more luxuriant in leaves, but less productive of fmit. The 
plantation waa eventually given up. On the 11th iVpril, 1818, the 
Governor reports to the Court of Directors, that the experiment of the 
Bourbon having failed in one place, the superintendent of the farm 
Jxad afterwards selected a santhf loam^ in another part of the district 
where the experiment had been most successful. The wool \vas sub¬ 
mitted to tho inspection of experienced merchants, particularly a 
French gentleman from Bourbon, yrho had witnessed its culture there, 
.and the value was pronounced to be then (1818), worth in the English 
market 2s, Sd. per pound, which is higher than tho New Orleans, and 
equal to the price of the Pernambuco of that day. The capability of 
producing the article was fully established, and acknowledged by the 
Court of Directors ; still no Bourbon cotton ever enters the market 
from Bombay. 

Tho late Major-General Sir John Malcolm, when Governor 
of Bombay, took great pains to investigate the condition of the 
cotton trade there, and some valuable information on the subject, 
is to be found in the interesting account of his administration 
published in London in 1833, p. 108, derived from information 
obtained in India, as well as ffrorn commercial men and manufacturers 
in this country. He agrees in general with those gentlemen employed 
to superintend the experimental farms established under orders from 
home, that the indigenous annual cotton of Guzerat, if cultivated with 
more system, and picked and cleaned with more care, would hear a 
fair competition with Upland Georgia and New' Orleans cotton, and 
he has suggested improvements on both the cultui'c and getting up the 
article, which are of the highest importance, and deserve the utmost 
attention. The result of the experiments will he seen under the 
general reports of the brokers in this country, W’hich appear on the 
opposite ps^c. 

With respect to the Bourbon cotton, which has been in some parts 
successfully introduced into Guzerat, the East India Company 
observes, that the silkiness and fineness of its staple appear to be 
objectionable, and that it does not meet with a ready sale in sufficient 
quantity to justify fmthcr expenditure in its cultivation, but the Court 
of Directors authorized the Bombay government to cause several 
farms, not exceeding 200 acres each, to be formed at the public 
expense, in order to try other experiments on tlio growth of American 
cotton. 
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In fiirthoranoo of these instructions, the IJomh.ay government 
established three new forms, one in Candeish, another at Poona, and a 
third at Dharvvar, under the supervision of Dr. Lush, and the farm at 
Guzerat was placed under Mr. Finey, a person long accastonred to 
agricultural pursuits in India. 

Great pains tlicrefore have, it seems, been taken by Government, 
and the success as far it has gone has been complete, in growing good 
cotton, but no beneficial results have arisen to the public, either in India 
or England, but a mere knowledge of the facts. The reports on the 
cottons are hereby subjoined. 



Cotton Report, p. 274. 

No. 101. 

Report on Sixt^-Tivo Bales of Cotton, from the Eirperimenlal Barms 
in Gazer at, received per ship Lady Fever sham f in 1834. 


Marks on the Bdles^ 
Kxperimental Farm. 34 Bales, B. 
Giizerat 1033, Churka. 

7 Bales, alovo marks, and Saw-Gin, 
1833. 


1 Bale, above nmiks, and Saw-Gin, 
New Orleans, 1835J. 


4 Bales, Giizerat 13. 1032. 


Experimental Farm. 1 Bale Gu- 
zorat, New Orleans, Saw-Gin, 1832. 

1 Half Bale, Girzemt, Saw-Gin, 
1832. 


From Perennial Farm at Seogee- 
Iiulee, 2 Bales White Seed, Novem¬ 
ber, 18 vi 2 . 


Quality* 

Good cotton, witk fine staple, a litilo 
of the leaf. Appears equal to fino 
Bimit,now worth to 8f/. per pbund. 

Very clean show'y cotton, but in¬ 
jured in the cleaning; the staple very 
short, and appai’cntly cut; 8gc/. per 
pound. 

Very clean showy cotton, better 
staple than the preceding (seventeen 
bales), but somewhat injured in clean¬ 
ing; to per pound. 

Very ordinary staple, short, and 
there is a good deal of broken leaf; 
5d. per pound. 

Good cotton, very clean and bright, 
pretty good staple, bnt rather injured 
in cleaning; 8gd. to 9d. per ix)und. 

Sample of very uneven quality; 
partly cleaned and of fair staple, and 
partly mixed with brokea loaf; Id* to 
per pound. 

Very clean and showy, but some 
part greatly injured in cleaning; 
mixed with small white knots (or use¬ 
less fibre), which are very objection¬ 
able ; Vid* to 8 id. per pound. 

b2 


TtmTtfy 
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Marks on the Bales. 

1 Bale Anioricuii Annual, grown 
Perennial, Saw-Gin, 1832 ; from Dhar- 
war. 

1 Bale, New Orleanf^, Dhavwar, 
1830-31, Saw-Gin, 

Total, 02 Dales. 


Quality* 

Much the siiine as former two bales; 
8nf. to 8-1^. per pound. 

Clean, and of fine creamy colour; 
fair staple, but a little injured by 
cleaning; many small knots (useless 
fibies); 8d. per pound. 


The valuation affixed to the cotton, which appears to have been 
injured in the cleaning, cannot be given with much confidence, as 
those parcels may not find purchasers for spinning; but these moderate 
quantities of clean cotton would probably be taken for candle-wick, 
jewellers' purposes, &c., at the prices herein stated." 


No. 102. 

RreoHT Oft I'wo small Bales of CoUon of eccpermentalgrowth^ received 
from Bo7nlmy^ per ship Ladt/ Nugentf in 1834. 


Per Lady Nugent* 

No. 1, AVhite-seeded Perennial, 
Farm Seogeehiilce, Dliarwar. 


No. 2, American Annual. Farm 
Seegcehulee, Dhanvar. 


Quality, 

Tins cotton is remarkably clean, bitt 
the staple is injured by the process used 
in cleaniug, which renders it imsuita- 
bio for general purposes. It has nume¬ 
rous small wliite tufts, or knobs, of 
cotton, wlucli c.annot be drawn out in 
ftpinning, and must t!ierefoi*o 2)rove in¬ 
jurious to tlie yarn. Wortli al)out Od. 
to for a small quantity; but a 
large pared would not produce more 
than 8jr/. per pound. 

Very clean, and of good colour, but 
still more injured in cleniiiug tlian tlie 
foniier sample; value (k/. to 8 Jr/, per 
pound. 


fit is not stated in the correspondence in 'what mode those speci¬ 
mens have been cleaned.] 
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No. 103. 

lliiPORT on a Box ()f Specimens of Cotton received from Bombay^ per 

skip Boynef in 1834. 


Marks ^ 

No. 1. Common Bazaar, dirty Cot¬ 
ton. Foot-rolior. 

No. 1. New Orlcww, Sao-Gin, «/- 
teredo 


No. 2. Common Bazaar, dirty Cot¬ 
ton 5 seed separated by Baw-G in, cy¬ 
linders revolving 210 times in a ini- 
niite. 

No. 2 (bis). Ditto; ninety limes 
per luiniito. 

No. 2 (ter). Ditto; 300 times per 
ndinitc. 

No. 2*. Very small specimen. Now 
Orleans; Saw-Gin; bowed and carded. 

No. 2"*^. New Orleans; Saw-Gin, 
and bowedL 

No. 3. Dhan^^ar Cotton* brought 
clean from the field; seed separated 
by the foot roller. 

No. 4. Ditto; by Saw-Gia. 

No. 4*. New Orleans, Cliurka, and 
bowed. 

No. 6. AmericAon Annual, green- 
seeded, Dharwar, Saw-Gin. 

No. b*. New^ Orleans, Saw-Gin, al¬ 
tered. 

No. 6. White-seeded perennial (first 
crop injured by ruins), Saw-Gin. 

No. 7* White-seeded perenniid (No¬ 
vember, 1032), Saw-Gia. 


Quality, 

Badly cleaned, tender stajde, and 
stained; value about ij\d, per pound. 

Boo remarks on first sample per 
Liuly Nugmt^ which apply here, except 
that the staple is rather less injured 
by cleaning; value about 9Jr/, per 
pound. 

Not well cleaned from leaf, and the 
sample a little injured; value "id, per 
pound. 

Nearly free from seed, but gome 
leaf remains; a little injured by 
nuicliiiie ; value f>^d, per pound. 

Foul, with seeds and leaf. 

Clean, but the staple injured. 

Good cotton, quite clean, but the 
staple a little injured; value Ukd. per 
poiuid. 

AV<‘ll cleaned, good staple, and very 
little injured; value 8Jr/, per pound. 

Very clean, but staple injured; value 
fid. per pound* 

Well cleaned, good cotton; value 
9c/. per pound. 

Similar to sample No. 2, per Lady 
Nugent; value fid, to fijd. per pound. 

Much like No. 4% but slightly in- 
jured by the machine. 

Clean, but the staple much cut: 
value fid. j>er pound. 

Like sample No. I, per Lady Nu¬ 
gent; perliaps rather preferable; va¬ 
lue 9Jc/. per pound. 







Marks* 

No* 7. Egyi)tian (Baw-GIn). 


No* 8. Egyptian (Cluirka)* 


No. 8*. Wbito-seeded pcronulal 
(Knpofi). November, 1882. 

No. 0* Upland Georgia (8pecimen 
8(mt from England foi* exporiineut). 
Seed separated at Dharwar by Saw- 
Giiu 

No. 9^. Eourbon (Saw*Gin). 


No. 10. Bowed Cotton (common 
bazaar, to show the cflbct of tho pro- 
ccfts). N.B. Bowing costa about 10 
Ils. pov Candy. In tlic Saw-Gin, this 
process is performed by tho brushes. 

* No. 10*. Bourbon, Saw-Gin and 
bowed. 

No. ^11. Nowlgoond, brought clean 
from tho field. (Foot-roller.) 

No. 11*. Bourbon (Churka). 

No* 12. (Missing.) 

No. 13, Broach. Churka and bow¬ 
ed (old and dirty). 

No. 14, Broach. Saw-Gin. Old and' 
very dirty Kiipas. 
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Qwa/iVy, 

Staple cut to pieces; this growth of 
cotton should not he cloaneJ by tlio 
Saw-Gin. 

Good, long, firm, staple; slightly 
injured in cleaning; value, 12rf. to 13r^. 
l>er pound. Equal to Boliia cotton. 
This growth seems worthy of particu¬ 
lar attention, and should be well 
cleaned in tho nntivo manner, 

lino, strong, silky staple, but short. 
Not merchantable, beingwith the seed. 

XVoU cleaned, and but little injured 
in the process; value Vd. per pound. 


Fine staple, but injured in tho 
cleaning. The Saw-Gin ia not suitable 
to Bourbon cotton; value 9rf, per 
pound. 

A littlo injured in the staple, ojkI 
not quite free from leaf; Viiluc Od. 
per pound. 


Very clean, but much cut; value 
Od. per pound. See remark on No, 
9\ 

Good cotton, and well ’ cleaned, 
staple vejy slightly injured; value 
S^d* per pound. 

Not quite clean; a little injured in 
staple; value OJd, per pound. 

Pretty well cleaned; somewhat in¬ 
jured in staple; value 7id* per pound. 

Not well cleaned from loaf, and 
much cut; value 7^/* per pound, 

BCMAnKS. 


unxEnAT. 


The white-socded perennial cotton, the New Orleans, and tlio Egyptiai 
appear to be deserving of particular attention in future experimental cultivatioi 
The American kinds which have been grown in India, have tho cream 
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colour common to Indian cotton, but that is no advantage. The growth of the 
United States is white. 

“ Tlie Egyptian specimens above described are full as brown as tho moi> 
chantablc cotton imported from Egyi>t; but tliat colour Is not a disadvantijge, 
as tlie cotton bloocbca well. Tho seed ctiltivatcd in Egj’pt, with so mticli suc¬ 
cess of late j«eai'S, is understood to have been from roraambuco, in wdiich 
coimtry the produce is remarkably white. 

“ May it not be advisable to order some seed to bo sent from Egypt to Bom¬ 
bay, by tho shortest route, as early as possible 1 The endeavours which wore 
jaade in 182P-30 to procure some seed from Egypt, via London, were unsuc¬ 
cessful,” 

By the last overland dispatch, a copy of tho Proceedings of tho 
Agricultural and Ilorticultural Society of India, for Juno, 1830, has 
been received, at the end of which is a valuable abstract of the history 
and results of tho attempts made in Bengal to grow American cottons, 
and a notice is accidentally brought in of the discovery by a Mr. 
Ewart, of a few plants of the Bourbon cotton, raised from the seeds 
of Mr. Gilder’s abandoned plantation in Guzerat. Extracts 

“ At the meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, held at Coicuttu, in March, 1839, a highly interesting noto was 
presented hy the late Mr. Ewart, of this city, received by him from Ixis 
brother, who has been largely engaged in cotton spinning at Man¬ 
chester, hut^ is now residing at Bombay. The note stales that Br. 
Burn, at Kairo, has fifty or sixty trees of Bourbon cotton, three years 
old, tome of the produce of which was shown to Mr. Ewturt; that 
gentleman pronovmced it to ho excellent cotton, quite equal to the best 
New Orleans cotton. The seed from which these trees are growm, 
was taken from trees which Dr. Bum found grooving wild, hut which 
were planted at Kaira, fifteen years ago, by Mr. Gilder. The seed 
does not seem deteriorated ; it is bliwk and smooth, not like the Indian 
seed, to which tho cotton adheres so firmly.” The reader, on refering 
to page 18, will recognise them to have been the remains of the 
Government experimental farm, which was afterwards given up. 

“At the subsequent meeting in May (last month) the late Mr, 
Ewart presented, for the Museum of the Society, tw o specimen parcels 
of this cotton wool, which was justly extolled. One parcel was freed 
of seed, the other contained the cotton as plucked from the tree. The 
cleaned cotton had been separated from the s-cd at Bombay by the 
American saw-giu, which was found to have cut Uie staple, and 
thereby injured the quality of the cotton in the market. The cotton 
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was valued at Bombay at nearly double the price of the common 
country kind." “ I propagated fourscore plants (writes Mr. Ewart, of 
Bombay), which I found in the hedge, and >vas near %vhere hlr. 
Gilder’s experimental cultivation had been conducted, and if it be 
Bourbon, it has become changed in some way, and is evidently well 
suited to be of value now. This is iny opinion, after some seasons' 
observation, and I intend to go on increasing it. It requires a dry sandy 
soil and no irrigatiofi. Water, or manure, smells it all to leaves and 
branches (vide p. IB). The bushes do best at four or five feet apart." 

Dr. Lush, who has had much experience in growing cotton on the 
Western coast of India, states, in a pamphlet >vhich I only saw after 
this paper was completed, his opinion that the indigenous cotton of 
that part will, if properly cultivated, bear a fair comparison with the 
Upland Georgia. In the year 1834, he procured 166 candies, equal 
to 129,160 lbs. of native cotton, grown at Nowlgoond,in the district of 
Dharwar, to be picked and cleaned under his inspection, at a cost of 
2 -Jri. per pound (the common dirty cotton of the bazar then selling 
at Ljd. per pound), and it might bo conveyed to Bombay, at Id. per 
pound more, making the price there 31d. From thence to England 
the freight docs not exceed Id. or ^d. per pound. This is the cotton 
referred to as No. 11, in the report, in p. 22. Now comparing this 
with the Upland Georgui, No. 9, of the same report, the difterence in 
price is only Id. in 9d. or about 6^ per cent., but when we look at 
the profit, we shall find it amount very nearly, if not quite, to 100 per 
cent, on an experiment, conducted on a most expensive scale, and the 
article afterwards brought in ten or twelve days from the interior, on 
the backs of oxen to the sea-coast. 

Such has been the result of experimental farms, under the Bombay 
Presidency, to grow the cottons of the new world. Let u.s now turn 
towards the Bengal Presidency. There too the Government had bota¬ 
nical gardens, but little was done for cotton by which the public might 
benefit, till a number of private individuals, united for the meritorious 
purpose of improving the condition of the people, and formed them¬ 
selves, in the year 1820, into an Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 
They were liberally supported by the local Goveniraent with funds 
in the first instance, and they soon found that more knowledge W'as 
to be obtained, and more good could be effected, by the efforts of 
private individuals of their Society at a distance, than by any 
attempts they might make with an experimental garden at Cal¬ 
cutta. The genei‘al benefit arising out of this Society may, in some 


measure, be appreciated by their proceedings on the article of cotton 
alone. 

Dr. Royle, in an excellent article on this production, in his 
splendid work illustrative of the botany of the Himalaya Mountains, 
alludes to a very fine sample of cotton, brought from the Silhet hills, 
by Mr. Bracken, a merchant at Calcutta, which, on examination by 
an experienced cotton-dealer, was pronounced to be on a par with the 
best cotton gronn on the Sea Islands in America. This is mentioned 
as a proof how favourable that part of India must be to the growth of 
this material. 

In the Transactions of the Agricultural Society of India, to which 
I have before .alluded, and which has already published five volumes, 
we find accounts of the various attempts to grow the foreign cottons in 
different parts of the Bengal Presidency ; for it has been already sliown 
that most of the indigenous cotton used in the East of India was 
brought from a distance. 

Mr. Vincent, of Nujufghur, speaking of the culture of the indige¬ 
nous plant, in the tract of country lying north of Allahahad, and 
situated between tbe .Tumna and Ganges, states that it is raised at 
considerable expense; that the land is richly manured after the 
wheat and barley crops are gathered in, and that the cotton produces 
as much as 328 lbs. of clean cotton an acre; whereas we have 
seen, that Mr. Duncan’s estimate for the fertile district of Benares 
docs not exceed 84 lb. an acre. 

The reports on cotton extend to all the dependencies of the Bengal 
Presidency, and even to the Burmese empire. Colonel Burney, tJie 
British Kesident in Ava, sent, in January, 1832, specimens of cotton 
grown on the Irrawaddy, very closely resembling the Pernambuco, of 
which Mr. Willis, of the Gloucester Mills, near Calcutta, reports, 
“ that the fibre is long, fine, and good, w'cll suited for their spuming 
machinery; it is readily freed from the seed, and has doubtless been of 
good strength, but has become impaii'ed in this respect from want of 
care in transporting it. Sucli cotton-wool would in Liverpool, in 
proper condition, be worth from to BW. per pound, which is about 
the price the Pernambuco fetched in the market in 2831." 

I am indebted to Colonel Burney for a specimen of Pernambuco 
cotton, raised at Tuvoy In the Tcnasseriin coast, which on examination 
is found equal to the Pernambuco cotton, imported direct from South 
America this year into Liverpool. 
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Mr. Weeks writes from Cuttack, in 1B39, and sends specimens of 
cloth, wove from Bourbon cotton, grown in his garden, Tb,e seed was 
first sown in 1827, and the plants had continued to yield abundan tly 
ever since. The soil was a light sand, and the plantation within 
the influence of the sea air. The culture he describes as follows- 
‘‘ Putting the seed into the ground, which should he well turned up at 
the commencement of the rains, is the principal part of the labour. 
In eighty-five days the plants will be in floorer, and cotton may be 
gathered nine months in the year, and they will continue eight or ten 
years. Mine were planted in 1827- I should observe, at the com¬ 
mencement of the rains of each year, I take the shears and clip the 
plants down to about four feet. Their average height at the close of 
the rains will be about seven feet. I never saw plants more hardy or 
require less care." 

On November 3, 1832, Mr, Willis reported to the Society, on 
two specimens of cotton raised at Palaveram, near Madras, from 
seed sent to Colonel Cfoorahs by the Society the juevioxis year; but 
the Colonel omitted to state what the seeds were. 

One specimen is from plants grown on the hill on which Colonel 
Coombs resides, and which is about five miles from the sea coast, and 
four hundred feet above the level of the sea. Tlie other specimen Is 
from plants grown at the foot of the same hill. 

“ llie specimen of cotton grown on the hill is very good. The file 
or fibre is long and strong, possessing a good degree of fineness, and 
it bears the hue of what is termed healthy and well-grown cotton: 
it is likewise gathered in a remarkably clean manner, and would be 
much esteemed hy our machine-spinners. I noticed cotton equal to this 
specimen in Liverpool, at 7d. to 74 d. sterling, per ponnd. 

The specimen of cotton grown at the foot of the hill is of mid¬ 
dling quality*. The fibre is shorter, weaker, and rather finer, (perhaps 
degenerately so,) than that of the hill cotton; neither is its hue quite 
so good, though in this last respect it is scarcely to he found fault with. 
It is not gathered quite so cleanly as the hill specimen, and in quality 
generally shows more irregularity than that grorni on the hill. I 

■ I visited both these plantations in June, 1835, after the death of Colonel 
Coombs. The plantations had been entirely neglected for ne»uly a year, but 
the plants looked healthy, and had they been headed-in at that time, I have 
little doubt that they would have furnished a good crop early in the ensuing 
year. The soil is a decomposition of the gianiiic rock of wliich the hill is 
formed. 


value cotton equal to this specimen in Liverpool, at Ctd, to per 
pound*.” 

On the 2]3t of March, 1033, Mr. Huggins, of Allahabad, forwarded 
specimens of the cotton raised there from Upland Georgian seed. He 
considers from his experience that the soil ought to be of a light des¬ 
cription, (the do 7 ne/, or a mixture of saud and clay.) Heading-in the 
plants may or may not be had recourse to. Mr. Huggins thinks it 
may strengthen the plant, but it causes it to produce later in the 
season, 

Mr. Findlay, of the Gloucester Mills, reports on the 31st of July, 
as follows, on a specimen of cotton grown from foreign seed on tho 
coast of Tenasserim, and also on some Sen Island cotton grown hy 
Mr. Kyd, on Sauger Island, on the Delta of the Ganges. 

Ist. “ I consider the Pomambuco cotton (raised at Tavoy, on the 
coast of Tenasserim,) to be a most excellent specimen of that descrip¬ 
tion. It is both strong and long, and pretty equal in staple, and I 
should say, would readily fetch 7id. at home, (in England.) This 
would be a most desirable quality of cotton for the Gloucester mills.” 

2ndly. “ Respecting Mr. Kyd's Sauger Sea Island cotton, I must 
say that It far excels any specimen of the kind which I have seen in 
the country yet. It has all the strength of staple necessary for its 
length and fineness, and is very equal; and I would say, fit for fine 
spinning; it is worth 14d. per pound at leastf. 

(Signed) “JosupH Findlay.” 

Mr. Loybume writes from Shababad on the 7th of July, 1337, 
sending a small packet of cotton raised from Egyptian seed which was 
highly approved of. He remarks; “ One important feature in the 
produce compared with the cotton grown near here is, that the Egyp¬ 
tian yields one half cotton, and the other half seed; whereas the 
country cotton has three parts seed and only one of cotton, set aside 
the superior staple of the former.” 

Mr. Harris, of Kislmagnur, also sends on the 27th of July, 1337, 
samples of cotton raised there from Egyptian seed, and another parcel 
of brown Nankin cotton raised at Bareilly; also some Pernambuco 

* In the year 1832, tho Uplands and New Oilcans varied from Od. to Od., and 
the Burats from 3ld. to 5Jrf. 

t Mr. Holt’s table of prices for 1KJ2, the same year, givas; 

Pemambnco 7id. to lOp/. Sea Island to lOd. , 
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from Cuttack. The following is the report made to the Society hy 
two experienced hrokers. 


1 . Egyptian 

2 . Egyptian 

3. Penmiubuco 

4 and 5. Brown Kankin, 
indigenous 


Slvaluibad: staple good, and 
cotton soft. 

Kishnagur growth: good 
cotton. 

Cuttack growth: specimen 
^ clear, and liked the best. 
Bareilly growth: staple 
short, removed from the 
seed with difficulty. 


ClfAUlES IIOFFNAQI.E. 


The following is .a report on cotton seed from Moulmein on the 
Tcnasseriiu coast, and from Singapore, extracted from the Society s 
Transactions. 


XLVII. COTTOX. 


Opinions of the CommiUee on Samples received^ with Communications 
from E. A. BiUNnELL, Esquire {read 10t4 Mu//, 1837); from 
W. C. CuANE, Esquire {read lOt/e May and \2th July, 1037) ; 
fromT). F. Macleod, Esquire {read 3rd October, 1837). 

“ To A. Colvin, Esquire, W. Sroniw, Esquire, Dn. Hittfnagle, 
Members of the Cotton Committee. 

“ The Secretary has the honour to submit the following original 
communications and samples for the opinions of members, and will 
feel much obliged to them to return the papers and samples at their 
earliest convenience. 

“ 1st. From E. A. Blundell, Esquire, dated Moulmein, 2nd 
April, ) 037, presenting samples of Pernambuco cotton grown In that 
country; viz.—- 

Produce ok Season, 1837., 

fNo, 1.—From trees of two years’ growth. 

On one soil, v 2.—From trees of nine months’ ditto. 

b 3.—From trees of two years’ ditto. 

Two different soils, No. 4.—From trees of nine months’ ditto. 

“ 2nd. From W. C. Crane, Esquire, of Calcutta, dated 26th 
April, 1837, presenting, on behalf of his brother at Singapore, sample 
of Upland Georgia cotton, grown in that island, from seed forwarded 
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by this Society; also a sample of Manilla cotton, grown In the same 
place. 

“3rd. From W. C. CR.iNE, Esquire, dated Gth -July, 1837, Pre¬ 
senting a spccinien of Sea Island cotton, grown at Singapore, from seed 
forwarded by this Society. 

“ Singapore Cotton. 

“ The specimen of ‘ Sea Island' cotton grow'n at Singapore, from 
American seed, and presented by Mr. Crane, is, according to my 
opinion, superior to either of the other samples before me. 

“ It is silky; long in staple, with a strong and even fibre. We 
cannot, however, form a correct estimate of the average quality of the 
cotton from this plantation, as it appears by Mr. Crane's letter, that 
he has sent us ‘ only a few tf ike first pods,’ w'hich have, no doubt, 
been carefully picked. 

“ The soil, howev< r, ‘ sandy and near the sea,' appears to be well 
adapted for this variety, and if the whole crop will bear any compa¬ 
rison with tlie first portion produced, this experiment at Singapore 
may, I think, be considered as very successful. 

“ The Upkujd Georgia cotton docs not seem to be so well adapted 
to the soil and climate, being w'oolly, and the seed separable with 
difficulty; but the staple is good. 

“ Moui mein Cotton. 

“ The quality of the cotton presented by E. A. Blundell, Esquire, 
(particularly No. 4) is so superior, that I much regret the quantity 
produced did not answer Mr. B.'s expectations. On perusal of 
his letter, I was induced to make Inquiry of Messrs. Gilmore and Co., 
regarding SOOIbs. which Mr. Blundell forwarded to those gentlemen ; 
and through the kindness of Mr. Crawford, I am enabled to append 
' the following memoranda, and to present in his name to the Society, 
specimens of the cotton in its several stages of manufacture; viz.,— 
rove, cope, and thread. 

“ It will require about No. CO—is very fine, and of good staple, 
lost much less in proportion than the country cotton, and is w’Orth 
from 18 to 20 rupees per roaund—(about .'jrf, per lb. in Calcutta.) 

“The remaining specimens arc so inferior to the foregoing, that 
I prefer leaving my colleagues, who are so much better qualified than 
myself, to append an opinion. 

(Signed) “ C. UnEPNAGLE." 

“ 1 agree with Dr, Huffn;igle in his remarks on the Singapore 
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cotton, and would recommend, in future, to send only tlie Sea Island 
cotton to the Straits, Moulmein, and Arracan. 

“ The Pernambuco cotton, and the manufacture of it at Glostcr, 
proves it to be a superior article, and it is to bo regretted that Mr. 
Blundell should consider it a failure. 

“ I have had a careful examination of these cottons, which almost 
entirely correspond "with Dr. Hufthagle's opinion, and recomraend, 
with Mr. Storm, that the Sea Island seed be especially relied upon 
on the Eastern Coasts, and the Straits. At the same time, it seems 
desirable that Mr. Blundell should be solicited to continue his 
experiments with the Pernambuco seed, the cotton from which has 
produced a stronger thread than is usually imported here from 
England. It is well twisted, and although a little knotty, is very 
creditable to the Gloster Mills. 

(Signed) “A. Coiyin.’' 

In the same Transactions is found the following letter from the 
Court of Directors in London, to the Governor-General, dated iu 

1C37. 

“Revenue Department. —No. 3. of 1037. 

“ Our Governor of the Presidency (f Fort William^ in Bengal. 

“ 1. “We now reply to your ‘ letter, under date 6th October, 
(No. 4,) 1635, transmitting the report of the jigricultural and Ilorti- 
cidtural Society, on the subject of the experimental farm established 
at Akra, and on the success of their labours generally in encouraging 
the improvement of staple and other articles of produce. 

“ 2. We have perused this report with much interest, and consider 
that great praise is due to the Society for their exertions in the promo¬ 
tion of objects so highly important and interesting. In the letter from 
the Secretary to the Society, to the address of the Secretary at this 
House, dated 19th October, 1835, it is stated that the report is in the 
press, and will probably an-Ive iu England, in a printed form, as soon 
as the original copy. Wc have not, ho\vever, received any of the 
printed copies, some of wliich you will, of course, transmit to us as 
soon as they are received by you. 

“ 3. Wc regret to observe that, sis a whole, the experimental farm 
at Akra must be considered as a failure, but it is still satisfactory to 
find that the pecuniary aid which, under our sanction, you have 
afforded to the Society, has not been altogether unprofitably bestow'cd. 

“ 4. Many reasons are assigned for the want of success in the 
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cultivation of the cotton seed, via. :--calaniities of season, bad seed, 
ignorance of the proper seasons for sowing, choice of land ill-suited to 
the growth of cotton (being either too rich or too salt), and an im¬ 
proper mode adopted in the sowing. 

“ 5. The Committee, how’ever, appear to be sanguine in their 
expectations of the benefits which will ultimately ho found to result 
from the facts which their labours have elicited, especially that W’hich 
fixes and determines the description of seed most likely to become 
generally cultivated throughout India, namely, the Upland Georgia 
plant, which the Committee of the Society appear to be confident will 
ultimately supplant that which is indigenous to the country. * Too 
much attention,’ the report states, ‘cannot he paid to secure and 
distribute, by every possible means, from time to time, a quantity of 
this description, until it shall have taken deep root in every part of 
India.' 

“ 6. We have submitted to competent judges the samples of 
cotton, cotton twist, and cotton cloth, referred to in the letter from 
the Secrettury to the Society, and the following is their report on the 
same:— 


No. 104. 

East India House, June, 1836. 

Report on seven small Bales of Cotton forwarded to the Court of 
Directors by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
dated Calcutta, 10/A October, 1835; per ship Bussorah Merchant, 


arrived February, 1836. 

Afark. 

No. 1 * From Upland Georgia seed 
sown in 1831, gathered in spring of 
1832. Cleaned by saw-gin. 

No. 2. Ditto, 1832-3» Cleaned by 
saw-gin. 

No. 3, Ditto, 1832-3. Cleaned by 
suw-gin. 

No. 1. Ditto, ditto ; Chm-ka. 

No, 5, Bourbon seed; 183D2. Saw- 
gin. 


QuuUly, 

Very middling; clean, but poor 
tmeveu staple, slightly injured in 
cleaning, brownish colour. Estimated 
value per pound. 

Good, fair, clean and bright; moro 
even in staple; Hil per pound. 

Not so clean; 8JA per pound. 

Fair imeven staple, a little loaf 
rather higher coloiu’; M. 

per pound. 

Very middling, tolerably clean and 
good colour, much injured in staple 


No, r». Sea Island, l«32-3. Cluirka. 


No. 9. Upland Georgia, from accli- 
inatod seed at Akra, being one year 
in descent from the imported seed. 
(Clnirka.) 


(•sflf per pound. (Tlie saw-gin is un¬ 
suitable to this kind of cotton). 

Fair, fine, but uneven staple; a 
little leaf, and much stained. Had 
this growth been well got up, and free 
from stain, it would have been worth 
about per pound. (The saw-gin 
is not used for Sea Island cotton in 
North America.) 

Very middling; rather fine, but 
short, uneven staple; tolerably clean, 
and rather Jiigh colour; 8d, per 
pound. 


Prices in England^ Jfune^ 1836. 

Sea Island, 23</. to 25ri, per pound. 
Bourbon, none. 

Upland Georgia, lOd. to IW. 


Surat, Od, to 7J( 
COTTOK 

De^^rripticn in Socieij/^s IteporL 

A. "—I piece, ten yards: power looms. 

B. —1 piece, twenty yards; native 
hand-loom. 

Both from Upland Georgia seed 
gathered 1832, 1833, and cleaned by 
clinrka. 


Cloth. 

Quality, 

The mateiial hard and texture 
open; pretty even fabric. Value 
about M, per yard, at the utmost. 

IMaterial good; fabric soft, but of 
stripy weaving thick and thin.) 
Value about €ui, per yard. 

Tho articles aro in quality between 
muslin and calico. 


l lic niider-mentionod tw ist was also from the same balo of cotton, (No. 5.) 


Twist, No, fJO, 


Cotton Twist. 

The cotton has been badly prepai*ed, 
both in the cleaning and carding, and 
is spun too far for tho quality. The 
thread is urieven,^ and much too soft 
for weft. The hanks ai'e not uniform 
in qiuiUty, some being No. 80, and 
otliers about 62 per pound. Estimated 
value, 20r^, to 205 cf. per pound. 


The Court in their letter allude to the Society's garden at Akra, 
whidi was subsequently given up. I visited the garden in August, 
1031, and I never saw so luxmious a plantation in my life, of the 


Upliiiicl Georgian cotcon ; it was however fifteen months old, and had 
never produced apod. I liad seen the practice of browsing down the 
cotton in Persia, and had had some horticultural experience in India, 
and told the superintendent, that I thought the plants ought to be 
headed-down, as is done with many plants, the growth of a temperate 
climate, such as roses, figs, and vines, at the same season. This advice, 
however, wiis neglected. Meanwhile nature performed that which man 
neglected; a violent hail-storm occurred in the month of March 
following, and literally left nothing but the stumps of the plants, 
which yielded in the following year an abundant crop of good cotton; 
and the committee of the jvgricuUural establishment accordingly 
strongly recommended the introduction of the Upland Georgia on an 
extensive scale, as affording cotton of as fine quality as that produced 
in America from the same sort. 

In September, 103.5, Mr. Patrick, superintendent of the Fort 
Glostcr cotton mills (near Calcutta), writes of it as follows. “ Accom¬ 
panying are twenty-four bundles (five pounds each) of twist spun 
from the cotton grown at the Akra farm, under the superintendence 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society. Also one piece of cloth 
(ten yards) made A*om the twist spun and wove by the power-loom, 
and one piece (t'- enty yards) made by the native band-loom. 

“ This cotton I have carefully watched through the various stages, 
of cleaning, carding, roving, spinning, &c., and have no hesitation in 
characterising it as equal to the very best Upland Cxcorgia cotton. The 
staple is fully as lo/ig^ ami I would say, stt'ongcr and better for mule 
spinning than any I have imported from America. 

“ My own opinion with regard to the cultivation of Upland 
Georgia cotton in India, from what I have seen of it is, that if judi¬ 
ciously prosecuted, it would ultimately be crowned w’ith success.* 

Colonel Colvin, whose plantations were in the neighbourhood of 
Dehli, in a paper read before the Society, dated Ist May, 1836, 
observes:—“The experiment of cotton has commenced on a large 
scale, the sowings altogether amounting to 150 acres from seeds 
formerly sent by the Society." He had only been able to secure the 
Upland Georgia plant which throve well, while ike seed of the Sea- 
island did not vegetate well, and the platds were cut up by the frost in 
December. 

“ At the ordinary monthly meeting of the Society, held in 
February, 1837, Colonel Colvin presented a large bag, containing 
upwards of eighty pounds of Upland Georgia cotton, which he had 
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I^rought with him from the viliages along the Dehii canal, the re-pro¬ 
duction of sereral successive crops derived from tlie seed before 
alluded to. As many as 100 villages along the line of the canals, had 
been induced to adopt the cultivation of the superior cotton. ’ 

The formal report on the quality of this cotton made by two 
practised members of this Society (Messrs. Spiers and Willis), men¬ 
tions the gi'eatest part to he of considerably longer staple than our host 
native cotton; and equal to the American hi length and in fineness, 
hut lessened a little in strength. 

The attempts hitherto made under the Bengal Presidency have 
been confined almost entirely to private indi viduals, uninfluenced by 
any motive of pecuniary reward ; still, enough has been done to show 
that there are sound grounds for believing that the Upland Georgia 
and New Orleans cottons will thrive in almost all parts iiorth of 
Calcutta. 

It remains now to be seen what has been the success of the efforts 
made under the Madras Presidency. 

The Government has not been less desirous of improving the 
cotton prodirce there, than in other parts, as the following documents 
from their Cotton Report, p. 96, will show:— 

“ LeUerJ'rom the Secretary to Government at Madras, to the President 
and Members of the Boards of Trade and Revenue, dated the 
Bih <f June, 1819. 

“ Gentlemen, 

1. “ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary's 
letter of the 17 th ultimo. 

2. “ Mr. Randall's Memoir on +he growth of (/Otton, and the 
samples which accompanied it, will be forwarded to the Court of 
Directors, iu order that the Honourable Court may consider of the 
expediency of procuring cotton-seed of a better species from America 
to supplant the inferior kind of cotton at present grown in India. 
The same project w as strongly recommended by Mr. Bernard Metcalfe, 
from whom the Ilononrahle Court may probably have the means of 
obtaining useful information regarding it. 

3. “ The Governor in Council thinks it very desirable, as proposed 
by you, that an enhanced price should be offered in the ceded districts 
for clean picked cotton of a better description than w'hat is usually 
produced there. 
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4. “ The several collectors will be instructed, through the Board 
of Revenae, to afford all the assistance in their power to the commer¬ 
cial officers in Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Masulipatani, and Yizaga- 
patam, in establishing and managing the proposed experimental 
cotton-farms, with the view of introducing the culture of an improved 
species of cotton. The object in view is of much importance, and 
w'orthy the attention of Clovemment; and its attainment, probably, 
will admit of being secured, or its impracticability be ascertained, 
without subjecting the Company to any heavy expense. 

“I'or/ St. George^ 8th June, 1819." 


No. 46. 

Extract, Madras Board of Trade General Report, dated 
30/7/ September, 1819. 

3.5. “ With a view to assist in the desirable measure of extendinji 
the cultivation of the Bourbon and other valuable cottons, and the ascer¬ 
taining the congeniality of the soils of various districts to the growth 
thereof, w'e had, under the sanction of Government, commenced the 
introduction ot cotton-fiirms, of about 400 acres each. These experi¬ 
mental depots were not sufficiently advanced to enable us to enter 
here into any observations respecting them. Tinnevelly and Bourbon 
seed was distributing by every opportunity, and we trusted that 
a very lai^e quantity of valuable seed W'oufd bo produced in those 
expe rimental nurseries, which would he available for such parts of the 
Pcjiinsula as experience shall prove were best adapted to the object 
which was in view. 

36. “ Wc had much satisfaction in noticing the progress that was 
making in respect to the realization of a cotton investment in Coim¬ 
batore. A large quantity was expected to arrive before the setting in 
of the rainy season; but it was apprehended not sufficiently early to 
enable us to transmit a muster bale to the Honourable Court on the 
chartered ship Catherine, A very recent letter from Coimbatore bolds 
out a confident expectation of an investment of between 1500 and 
2000 candies of cleaned cotton being available in that district in the 
ensuing season; and it was our intention to urge the provision of the 
article in that district to the fullest practicable extent. By the con¬ 
clusion of January, a large quantity of cotton would be on band, 
ready for exportation; and when the extent of it shall have been 
ascertained on sufficiently accurate data, wc stated that we would have 
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liacl the honour to request that application be made to Bengal, to 
know if there was vacant tonnage available on any of the Ilouourablo 
Company’s ships.” 

Mr. Hughes of Tinnevelly, a district situated on the most 
southern part of the Peninsula, was the first who attempted the 
growth of the Boui’bon cotton, as a planter and a merchant. A paper 
which he wrote on the subject, addressed to Mr. Heath (the Com¬ 
pany’s Commercial llesident at Salem and Coimbatore), with the latter 
gentleman’s own observations, derived from considerable experience, 
has been already published in this Society’s Transactions, (Part X). 
I shall, therefore, merely advert to such parts as bear on ray present 
subject. 

Mr. Hughes writes, in February, 1811], that he found the Bourbon 
plant extremely hardy, but it did not yield more than from 50 to lOO 
pounds per acre of clean cotton annually. He observes, that the 
plant must he grown on a soil fertile 07tly in o small degree, composed 
of siliceous and calcareous particles, a?id that the black loam, deno¬ 
minated the cotton soil of India, should be pariiciilai’lp avoided. He 
deems proximity to the sea advantageous, if not essential, and states 
that a dry soil and atmosphere are rcqul.slte during the gathering 
inonths of Miwch and Api-il, and again in .July and August. The 
plant lasted with him many years, by beading-in after each crop to 
within two feet both in height and width, 

The report of Messrs. Fairlie, Bonham, and Co., dated London, 
22nd April, 1817 » shows that this article was favourably received in 
the ICnglish market. 

“ We enclose the price current of cotton-wool at the present sale 
at the India House j amongst which it gives us much pleasure to j)oint 
out your five bales by the Gra)U, which sold from 2^. I gd. to 
24'. I J-d. per pound. 

“ The great iiuprov<!ment which the parcel shows to be attainable 
in the cultivation of the Bourbon species with you, is indeed very 
eucouriiging, and seems to open a fair field for future operations on a 
more extended scale. You have hitherto succeeded in this instance 
only, ill producing a real equivalent for the Bourbon wool; Avhat was 
formerly had, being but a distant imitation, and in request only Avhen 
the true Bourbon was particularly scarce and dear. For it is not the 
fineness nor the cleanness of the sfajile, important as these qualities 
must alw.ays be, that will suffice to raise it to its proper estimation 
Evenness of fibre, and susceptibility of being drawn out into a thread 
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■\vithoiit tlio fibre'being entangled, arc also indispensable, and may be 
greatly marred by the process of beating with sticks, so as to occasion 
that entanglement. Managed as the present consignment has been, 
(so much superior to the preceding fifteen bales,) any quantity "vaouIcI 
here meet a ready sale, and I should suppose would amply recompense 
the trouble and care which it demands. Wc think this a matter of 
so much importance, that we have taken a sample from these bags, 
which Ave intend to accompany this letter, that, by reference to it, you 
may keep in view the qualities that would always command ibis 
market.” 

On reference to the Liverpool price-current of the same year, I find 
that good Upland Georgia cotton sold at from 20d. to 23|(/. sterling, and 
New Orleans at from 2(h/. lo 25-|d., while tlic best Surats brought only 
to 2(W. The superiority of Mr. Hughes's cotton seems, there¬ 
fore, 'according to the letter above alluded to, to have been valuable 
chiefly on account of the care taken in separating the wool from the 

seeds. , . „ 

Mr. Heath's experiment of the Bourlion cotton was made in the 

districts of Coimbatore and Salem, removed 100 miles from the 
sea. He grew the plants on a light soil, composed chieflij of decom¬ 
posed granilk rocks ; and having caused Mr, Hughes's paper to he 
translated into the native language, and by a good deal of personal 
trouble, he succeeded, in 1823-24, in procuring from the district of 
Coimbatore fiOO bales of clean Bourbon cotton, of 300 lbs. each; and 
the natives were by that time so well satisfied of its superiority, that, 
Jiad encouragement been continued to them, he is of opinion that the 
description of indigenous cotton sown in the Coimbatore district would 
have been entirely superseded. On the situation of Company s Com¬ 
mercial Agent being abolished, the supervision of Mr, Heath ceased ; 
no merchants w'ere on the spot ready to take the produce; the poor 
cultivators had not the means, for want of roads and capital, of 
conveying the cotton to a market; and the cultivation has now given 
Avay, as Mr. Heath observes, to the edible grains of the country. 

In the year 1832, the East India Company sent out to Madras a 
considerable quantity of American cotton-seeds, of sorts, among A\hich 
Avere both Upland Georgia and Sea Island, which were distributed to 
the collectors of Salem, Coimbatore, Arcot, Kurpah, and Guntoor, 
Unfortunately, the season was unfavourable, on account of drought; 
and on the Avhole the experiment was a failure. In the Salem dis¬ 
trict, where Mr. Heath’s success had been so great, Mr, Orr, the 
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collector, writes, on the authority of Mr. Fischer, a gentleman who 
has been in tlio habit of growing cotton there, that, after trial, Mr. 
Fischer considered the American plant “ a delicate and unprofitable 
one, and not at all calculated for that country; and that it is not nearly 
so productive as the common country or indigenous cotton, and hy 
no means so much so as the Bourhon.” He concludes by observing 
that, “ When the American*, of the denomination sent out to this 
country, was selling in England for 7d., the Coimbatore (indigenous) 
sold for Aid. and 5d., and my Bourbon for 9d'' 

That portion of the American cottons which afterwards produced 
fruit, was sent to England, and the following is the report, dated 


May, 1834. 

Per ship Lord William Bentimk. 

1 box 2 Ibi3. American cotton pro¬ 
duced in gotitliom division of Arcot. 


Per ship Sesostris, 

n 1 parcel 2lbs, from American seed, 
district of Gxmtoor, with the seed. 

1 parcel 2 lbs. the same growth^ 
without the seed. 

1 parcel lb. New Orleans seed, 
district of Salem, with the seed. 

1 parcel 2 lbs. picked at Madras 
from cotton received from Timievolly, 
with tho seed. 

1 parcel seed unknown, from Coim* 
batore, with the seed. 


QmUiy. 

Good, fair, clean cotton. Port of it 
has etajile of good length; h\it there 
is a great mixture of short hbre, a 
little staittcdw Estimated value lOf/. 

N.B. Indigenous Indian cotton best 
Surat, varied from 5d. to per 
pound in tho same yeai-. 

Of fine quality, but nnevon in length 
of staple. Not marketable with the 
seed. 

Much injured in cleaning, a good 
deal of short staple, and much stained. 
About fJgd- per pound. 

This is fine cotton, with pretty good 
staple. 

Vciy clean, of good quality, and 
strong fibre; but uneven as to length 
of staple: part of it is very short. 
Estimated value about per pound. 

Fine, but of uneven staple, and for 
the most part very tender. 


In October, 1835, the Government of Madras issued a scries of 
queries on the subject of cotton, to the several provincial authorities, 


/ The American cotton here alluded to is the Upland Geoigia* 


Avliifh were reduced into a report by Dr. Wight, a luedical officer, 
holding the situation of naturalist at that Presidency. It is iinpossihle 
to read this paper without wishing to see tho whole republished in 
England, but it is too long to come within the scope of this article. 

The following is an abstract of the Report and the amount of 
produce raised in each district• 

“Gan, JAM, —Very little indigenous cotton is grown, and the 
American plants have had no fair trial. Produce, 9-1 lbs. clean cotton, 
per acre. 

“ VizAOAPATAM. —Thrcc kinds of cotton grown. The annual early 
white, the triennial white, the trienuial red. 

“ The first is topped when the plants are three feet high, to 
strengthen it, 

“ The second and third are cut down to the ground after the 
cotton has been gatliered: tho produce is great. 

“ Seeds of Sea Island, Upland Georgia, sowed in gardens, succeeded 
m'cH, and produced fine cotton. Average produce, 290 lbs. of clean 
cotton per acre. 

*“ MasTOiIpatam. —This is not a cotton-growing district, and only 
very little is cultivated. That which is, however, is an annual and 
not pruned : the produce is 50 lbs. of clean cotton per acre. 

RA,iAHMUNDBy.—-Two soi'ts are cultivated; the indigenous plant 
on black cotton soil, which produces 94 lbs. an acre, and a red, or 
brown cotton, which thrives only In a light soil, the tax on which is 
not half that which is levied on the black soil; the produce is found, 
in good seasons, to he equal to 125 lbs. an acre, and is profitable. 
Both these are treated as annual plants, hut Dr. Wight considers they 
might be converted into perennial, or, at all events, triennial, by 
pruning, and that the soil on which the latter is grown, would answer 
for the Bourbon and New Orleans, and Upland Georgia of America. 

“ Guntook. —Drill husbandry is adopted in this district for cotton. 
The indigenous i>lant is grown on the black soil, but only yields 
621 lbs, of clean cotton per acre. The Bourbon and American seed 
both failed in the same soil, but there are parts of this district near 
the sea, where the soil is light and saline, which it is believed would 
answer well tor the American seeds. 

“ Tan-Jobe.—T he indigenous cotton, in this district, is cultivated 
as an annual, and yields a fair produce of 103^ lbs. of clean cotton per 


acre. 
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“ TiiicrtiNOPOLY. —^This district has always been considered as 
affording no soil for the growth of the indigenous cotton, but at present, 
it is stated that the cultivation of Bourbon cotton is rapidly extending; 
it had entirely failed in the hlack land, but succeeded admirably in 
the reddish sandy loam. There are two descriptions of native 
cotton here, as in Rajahraundry, viz., the common indigenous plant, 
whicli succeeds on the hlack soil, and another wliich grows only on the 
red sandy loam. They arc both cultivated as annuals. The former 
yields a short coarse staple, the latter a fine silky staple. The produce 
is 191 lbs. of clean cotton per acre, but whether this is to be under¬ 
stood of the indigenous plant, or of the Bourbon cotton, now so 
extensively cultivated, is not clear. 

“Sat.em. —This is the district into which Mr. Heath introduced 
the Bourbon cotton, in 1823. Much pains have been taken to introduce 
the inland American varieties, but they have invariably failed, while 
the Bourbon, which has succeeded well, shares a good portion of the 
produce with the indigenous plant. They are both treated as perennial, 
and are regularly browzed down and reduced to the stump, as in Persia. 
The amount of produce, however, falls short of several other districts. 
The indigenous triennial yields 87| lbs., and the Bourbon 94 lbs. 
an acre. 

“ CoiMBATonK.- —This was another district under Mr. Heath's 
supervision. The history of the Salem cultivation seems equally 
applicable to this. The triennial cotton of the country succeeds in the 
same light soil as those of Bourbon and the inland America. The 
Bourbon is in much favour with the planters, but yields less in quan¬ 
tity than the indigenous or triennial. The produce is thus rated:— 


Indigenous annual . . . 79i-lbs. 

Triennial . . . .72 lbs. 

Bourbon . . . . .08 lbs. 


“ Maditra. —The land in this district is of various qualities, and 
although the same pains are talcen in cxiltivating the plant, in point of 
manure and ploughing, the produce differs extremely. In the part 
near Ramnad, the average produce is only 44 lbs. per acre of clean 
cotton. At Pallcmudum, 55 lbs. per acre. At Terumangalara, 98 lbs. 
This latter sort is exported under the denomination of Tinnevelly, 
though not grown there, hut hears a fair comparison with it in the 
market. 

“XiNNEVELLY,—This is the district into which Mr. Hughes so 


successfully introduced, mnny years ago, tlic Itoiirhou seed, and >vhk]i 
tf’.Ices its stand above all the Indian grown cottons yet brought 
into the market. The black noils enjoy the prefei-ence for the 
annual indigenous cottons, but the ligliter sandy soils for the 
triennial. The Bourbon cottons are extensively cultivated, and ap¬ 
parently with much success, hut the comparative advantages of the 
indigenous and foreign kinds, are known only to the cultivators. On 
the whole, the produce is very low, being only (iO-J- lbs. per acre, of 
clean cotton. The average produce of cotton in the Madras pvo- 
vincea, cultivated without manure, is about lOBlbs. per acre.” 

With regard to the Madras cottons in general, it is satisfactory 
to be able to state, that the proprietors of the Gloucester Mills esta- 
blisiied, about ten years ago, near Calcutta, and where it was found 
requisite at first to import American cottons, have now given the latter 
up, and they use for the spinning of their best threads the cotton 
gi'own on the Coromandel coast. 

Before concluding this report, I ara anxious to make a few obser¬ 
vations on the mode of cultivating the plant in India, and the altera¬ 
tions which seem desirable, to which I propose adding a fcAv remarks 
on cotton soils. 

On the subject of cotton cultivation in India, ^ve can hardly have 
better evidence than that of Dr. Lush, who had the superintendence 
not only of a botanical garden at Dapoory for many years, but of an 
experimental farm at Seegahully in the Dharwar district ; and has also 
witnessed its growth at Guzerat. In Broach, ho states, the black soil 
though it has an admixture of sand, is very retentive of moisture. 
To this mixed character of the soil he ascribes the fineness of the 
staple, but considers that it causes it to bo shorter. He found in 
Dharwar wherever there was a great admixture of kankar or nodules 
of lime, the staple of the indigenous cotton became flimsy, I'escmbling 
a cobweb. 

Dr. Wight, in his essay on the Madras system of culture, 
complains that the natives neglect to change their seed, and, in most 
instances, sow' their cotton broad cast, mixed up with various other 
seeds. In Guzerat, and on the Malabar coast, it is frequently sowed 
intermixed with rice, which is usually planted from seed beds. In 
Dharwar, and generally throughout tlie Deccan, cotton is sowed in 
drills, about three feet apart, frequently without any other seeds, but 
very often with a few' plants of Indian hemp, ‘ Hibiscus Cannabinis.’ 
It is carefully hoed when the plants are eight or ten inches high, and 
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frequently during its growth. Nothing can he more Bimple nor more 
efficient than the Deccan ox-lioe, which, while it cuts up all weeds 
effectually, throws the loose soil round the roots of each plant. Dr. 
Lush conceives the native husbandry to he much under-rated, hut 
this is owing to the little observation of Europeans in passing 
through tho country, lie considers the agricultural iiuplciuents, 
though rude to look at, well adapted for the purposes for which they 
are used. The systems of agriculture in different parts of India vtuy 
as much as among the several nations of Europe. With us they vary 
in different counties of the same Island. I cannot imagine any people 
with the scanty means they have, more assiduous to Improve, and 
more industrious in their vocation, than the hlaratta peasantry. 
Dr. Lush even goes so far on the subject of cotton cultivation as to ask, 
Who shall instruct the Broach Jlyot ? 

Rich soils and manure do not answer for the cotton plant. The 
Maratta says, it burns it up; and this is verified by observing the 
condition of a stray cotton plant, growing in the vicinity of a dunghill, 
or near the village among oil plants or tobacco, both which require 
manure. There the cotton plant is a long straggling shrub, with 
abundance of leaves in the rainy weather, but with hardly a pod on it 
in the season for bearing. 

Dr. Lush has said nothing in his essay about pruning the plant. 
Indeed, his experience led liim to judge that the foreign cottons of the 
Western world would not answer in the Deccan, and there is no doubt 
he was right. He considers the culture of tho indigenous plant ought 
to be chiefly attended to, and treating it as an annual, the views of 
Dr. Wight of Madras, Avho proposes by heading it in to cause it to 
last three or four years, do not seem to have occurred to him. 

The season for gatliering commences in different months, accoi'ding 
to climate and geographical position. In some places the plant bears 
but once, in others twice in the year, and the produce varies greatly, 
accoi'ding to circumstances. In this process consists one of the most 
important portions of cotton husbandry. In general, the plants in 
India are ulloAved to groiv too close to eacli other, and the consequence 
is, that the women and children, avIio are the principal gatherers, push¬ 
ing in between the plants, break the dried leaves or portions of the 
capsule into the fruit, from which it is very difficult to remove it. The 
period of gathering is often delayed till too late, and before the process 
commences, much of tho cotton has been bloAvn out of the capsule, 
and lies on the ground mixed with dirt. The time of gathering, too, 
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is of great importance j Dr. Lush found it advisable to pick the cotton 
early in the morning, before the dry leaves become friable from the 
intense heat of the day, and each picker was supplied with two bags, 
the one to carry the clean cotton, the other to receive those portions 
which were soiled or mixed with dirt. In the part of the country where 
he carried on his experiments, the pickers were not paid in money but in 
kind :—of the first gatherings they received an eighth—of the second 
one-fourth, and of the last one-half. He calculated that to procure 
the cotton to he picked under inspection, it would be necessary to pay 
at least, if not more even than, 25 per cent, of the gross produce. 
Dr. Lush prefers an instrument he calls the foot-roller, particularly 
described in the Cotton Report of the East India Company of 1836, 
as removing the seed more perfectly and with less injury to the staple 
than any other. The saw-gin appears to be calculated only for the 
American (Jplund Georgia and New Orleans. The common revolving 
roller of India used in Guzerat, Madras, and Hindustan, called 
churka, seems to answer better than any instrument that has yet been 
invented. It has been already shown that the indigenous cotton of 
Western India when carefully prepared for the market is an excellent 
commodity, and will yield to tho merchant a large and profitable 
return; but without European supervision in the first instance, it is 
vain to expect that the mere offering of premia, as has been done 
by the Government, will induce whole nations of a sudden to adopt 
any system different from that to which they have been accustomed 
from the earliest ages, and from which they derive very considerable 
profit, owing to the ready sale of the article such as it is for all their 
own domestic purposes. But to the European manufacturer and mer¬ 
chant, cleanliness is a point of the utmost consequence, for two reasons; 
first, that where there is much dirt in an article so light os cotton, that 
dirt frequently forms a very considerable portion of the gross weight 
of the commodity, as much as one third; secondly, the expense of the 
labour that is devoted to divest it of the dirt becomes a large ingredient 
in the cost price of the manufacture whether as thread or cloth. 

The inland American cottons were formerly cleared of the seed 
by the process called bowing, a practice common in the East, as well 
as in the West, to divest the cotton of the dirt which is so much 
complained of by our manufacturers in the present day; but the latter 
find fault with the cotton so cleaned abroad, although all of it is 
subjected to a process somewhat similar, after it is imported. In 
some manufactories, the cotton is spread over net-work frames, and is 
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beaten and tossed about by manual luboiir, tiil the dirt is beaten out 
and falls through. In others, the cotton is very finely distributed in 
a machine called a willow, and is winnowed till the dirt is separated. 
In many manufactories, the raw cotton passes through five or six 
machines before it is rolled up into sheets fit for going to the 
carders. Now the cotton in India is prepared in the same way, hy 
means of the bow, but such bowed cotton, though clean, is objected 
to in Enghand. iRIr. Gray, a gentleman to whom I am indebted for 
much valuable information on the subject of cotton, observes he has 
lu ver heard any reason assigned for this objection, but conceives 
that the fibi'es of bowed cotton fit to go to the carder, when com¬ 
pressed in packing become necessarily entangled and matted into a 
sort of felt, very difficult to unravel; so tliat the fibre, perhaps, never 
regains its natural smooth figure. If this is true of the short staple. 
Low much more must it apply as an objection to the operation being 
performed on tlie long silky cotton of the Sea Ishmds or Brazil. 
This olyection, however, would not apply where the cotton is used on 
the spot, and has undergone no screwing. 

There is no point more essential to bo considered In its culture, 
than the soil in which cotton is grown, and the result of all our expe¬ 
rience goes to shovT, that the indigenous plant of India will not thrive 
well on any land hut that denominated cotton soil j while on the same 
soil the plants of the Western world invariably fail. This remarkable 
difference in the character of the cottons of the East and the West 
has not been sufficiently attended to, but is w'orthy of especial notice. 

The importance of ascertaining the soil in Avhich the American 
cottons grow was first suggested to this Society by our scientific 
associate Dr. Malcolrason, and it was at his suggestion that applica¬ 
tion \Ya3 made to Lord Palmerston, requesting him to aid the Society 
in obtaining several specimens of American cotton soils foi* the 
])urpose of analyses. This re juest was very promptly acceded to, and 
in the course of last year specimens from ten distinct and remote 
estates were procured and submitted to Mr. Solly for a report. This 
report was read before the Society in February last, and has been 
published. The substance is, that the soils, though differing in 
appearance and In the quantity of the ingredients, are composed of the 
same materials. They consist principally of a fi.ne sand, varying 
slightly in fineness. One of them contains hardly any other substance. 
The colouring matter is due to portions of oxide of iron and manganese, 
in small quantities, and they contain little or no lime in any shape. 


“ When cxposetl to a strozig heat, the organic matters nliich they 
contain are destroyed; these are of two kinds, the one being portions 
of plants, fibrous matters, &c. in a state of decay, and the other con¬ 
sisting of very finely divided and soluble matters. These vary from 
four and eight per cent., and in the subsoils ffom one and a half to four. 
Besides these substances, the soils also contain traces of saline matter.” 

Mr. Porter, in his work, entitled The 'Tropical Agriciulurist, 
observes, p. 8 ; “The cotton plant (of America) succeeds better in light 
and sandy soils, than in such as are heavy and clayey." P. 9: “ Volcanic 
deposits are found to be without any comparison the most favourable 
of all soils for the vegetation and production of cotton. Fine sand, 
the particles of which arc Izeld together by a small portion of clay or 
calcareous earth is scarcely le.ss desirable, and particularly if mixed 
with a certain quantity of decomposed vegetable matter. The plant in 
these cases, although its growth is not luxuriant, will furnish an 
abundance of cotton of excellent quality, and what is of great import¬ 
ance, it arrives sooner than usual at maturity. 

“ Cotton may be cultivated on soils of such very moderate fertility, 
that it w'ould often be difficult to procure from them any other kind 
of harvest.” P. 8: “ If the soil be too rich, the shrub will push 
forth vigorously, and produce a great quantity of flowers; but these 
will soon fall, and the hopes of the planter will be disappointed. 
The same misfortune occurs when the ground is surcharged with 
moisture, besides which the seeds first, and at a later stage the root.s, 
are liable to rot. 

“ If the soil is sterile and too dry, and these defects are not cor¬ 
rected by means of manure and artificial watering, periodically per¬ 
formed, the plant will scarcely developc itself; it will languish, giving 
little, if any produce, and inadequately returning the expense of 
cultivation.” Mr. Porter, who was for some years in the West Indies, 
derives his information partly from personal experience, and partly 
from persons who have grown the'plant in America. 

Mr. Gray, a very intelligent merchant, who many years ago went 
out to the estate of Messrs. Hamilton and Cowper, on St. Simon’s 
Island, and w'as personally acquainted with Mr. Spalding, corroborates 
the iuformatlon of Mr. Porter, and the result of Mr. Solly’s 
aniilysis. 

AVith regard to the soil of tlie Sea Islands, Mr. Gray also confirms 
the statement of Dr. Urc, vol. i., p. 101, wherein he alludes to it in 
the following words;— 
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The accumulntion of oysters, claaibs, and other kinds of shells, 
mingled with the remains of bones and pottery of the ancient 
aborigines, is so vast as to fill every stranger with aston'shment, and 
these caicareoxis matters had become intimately mixed w'ith the sandy 
sod and decayed vegetables into a peculiar loam, of a light and friable 
nature. It upon two or three of these islets, separated from the 
continent by a few miles of grassy salt marsh, that the Sea Island 
cotton was first made to grow.” 

Salt mud is frequently mentioned as a suitable manure for this 
plant, if mixed with fine sand; above aU, however, a light friable loam 
IS most desirable. Mr. Heath, as well as Jlr. Hughes, recommends 
p anteis to avoid the cotton soil of India the Bourbon plants. 
Ir. Heath found his plants thrive well at a col^derahle distance from 
the sea coast; and Mr. Gray, who resided on a plantation in America, 
informs me that very flourishing estates of tlie true Sea Island 
cotton exist on the Altamaha and Turtle rivers at a distance of more 
than twenty miles inland, and where there are no shells nor indications 
of ]iiue that lie is aware of* 


Such IS the soil suited for American cottons, and abundance 
of it IS found along the Coromandel Coast, in the upper provinces 
of Bengal, along the Tenasserim Coast, and on the Eastern Islands. 

Let US now consider the character of the cotton soil, so favourable 
for the grow^th of the indigenous plant. 

With respect to the indigenous cottons of India, I am not aware 
that pains have been taken to ascertain which of all the varieties of 
Gossypium found in diflerent parts of India, can he pronounced indi¬ 
genous, and which foreign. The plant most extensively grown there at 
present, is that which is treated as an annual, but wliich is certainly ca¬ 
pable of being continued for more than one year. It succeeds only on a* 
peculiar soil termed cotton ground, on which the cotton of the Western 
W'orld Will not flourish, ns has been fully proved by the experiments 
on the western side of India. I am not aw'arc that this soil has ever 
been submitted to a scientific analysis; but I know from experience 
that it docs not usually ferment wuth acids, that during the hot 
weather it cmcks into large fissures of three and four inches wide and 
considerable depth, and that at that season it is a hard clayey substance, 
and IS brittle like coal. In some parts, where it has lain fallow for 
many year-s, and is overgrown with rank grass, it forms into large 
holes of from three to four feet diameter, and one or two deep. The 
moment the rains fall on the cultivated parts, the surface swells, 


becomes very saponaceous, anti is found to be composed of particles 
of almost impalpable fineness. It readily absorbs and retains the 
moisture, and forms an extremely tenacious clay. In the months of 
December, January, and February, when the dews are heavy in the 
northern part of the Peninsula and Alahva, the surface of the cotton 
ground assumes .a fine mouldy appearance. It generally overlies a 
white or gray marl, which I have found very beneficial in improving 
this land. The soil I have been describing, may be termed the great 
trap field of India; its extent, according to the map which accompanies 
this meinoii’, and which is traced from the several geological surveys 
* that have been published, covers an area of 20(1,000 square miles, and 
with the exception of the mountains themselves affords space for the 
cultivation of the indigenous cotton, sufficient to supply clothing 
for the whole human race. All the American cottons have l)een found 
to fail in it, and an erroneous notion prevailed that they w'ould not 
succeed in India at all, while experiments in other parts on different 
soils proved successful. A reference to the map will show the spots 
on which the several varieties of the American plants thrive best, and 
it seems they are affected by climate as w'cll as by soil. Thus the 
Upli'nd Georgia and New Orleans have not flourished to the 
south of Calcutta. The Egyptian has succeeded in two localities 
ill Bengal and Behar, hut the Sea Island has failed everywhere 
in the interior. The Pernambuco or Brazil cotton has yielded well, 
both on the Coast of Coromandel, and along that of Tenasserim. 
The Sea Island has answered at Vizagapatam, at Siiuger island, and 
Singapore; and the Boui'bon, wherever it has been planted, 
whether in Guzerat, in the southern part of the Peninsula, or in 
Klysore, but the produce seems to decrease as we approach the 
Equator. 

Of the origin, of the varieties of the cottons now growing in the 
East, we have very imperfect information, and we can only venture to 
assert with confidence, that the common indigenous cotton of India is 
that known to botanists under the title of Gossypiuvi herbaceum, which 
seems to be the same as that of Africa and the south of Europe. In 
consequence of an observation made in a public lecture delivered at 
Manchester a short time since on the growth of the Indian cotton, I 
thought it would he interesting to carry out inquiry beyond that of 
the information contained in the lecture alluded to. The observatiou 
was made by Mr. George Thompson, who expressed himself in the 
following language:— 


“ My excellent aiui scientific frieiul, Mi'. Clai’C) informs me that 
cotton 1ms been spun iu this country, so fine, that it required 
3;i0 hunks of it to make one pound in weight, and as each hank 
measured 800 yards, a pound of cotton so spun would extend J(>.) 
miles. Tlie diameter of this thread measured hy a micrometer 
attached to a microscope, was found to he the four hundred and 
eightieth part of an inch. A single thread of fine cotton, however, 
spun hy the fingers of the Hindoo in Itritish India, when measured 
in the same way, was found to he not the four hundred and eightieth 
part of an inch, hut the one thousandth part of an inch in diameter, 
so that it required, at least, four such threads of hand-spun British 
India cotton twisted together to make one thread equal in thickness 
to the finest machine-spun cotton in this country. He also stated 
that a certain degree of moisture is required to he used iu spinning 
the fine threads by hand in India, and that to tliLs cause is to he 
attributed the different appearances of the threads as viewed with a 
glass of high magnifying power. The fibres of that which was spun 
hy machinery and without moisture were easily distinguished, and 
seemed to touch each other only in certain places; whilst the fibre 
of that spun hy hand, and with a little moisture, seemed to touch in 
almost every part, thereby making a stronger thread with the same 
quantity of cotton of much finer appearance, hut not so even in 
tliickness." 

Upon reading these observations, I was induced, before bringing 
this paper before the Society, to submit a series of samples of a variety 
of cottons to my friend, IMr. Erasmus Wilson, of London, for further 
examination; and that gentleman has kindly allowed me to embody 
his notes iu this o8.say. , 

S-oles of Mr. Erasmus Wilson^ on the appearance of Colton examined 

htf a Poivell Microscope, 

III the dried state, cotton presents a flattened and twisted fibre, 
thicker in the middle than at each extremity. In some fibres the 
twists are so numerous as to give the fibres aii articulated form, and in 
this state they resemble a string of oval heads, pointed at each extre¬ 
mity, and connected hy their points. Beneath the microscope, the 
flattened fibre is opaque along each border, and translucent in the 
centre; and along the central line may he observed the texture of 
wliich its interior is composed. 


Examined witli a compound microscope manufactured by Powell, 
wUh a lens whicli magnifies five hundred times linear measure, the fibre 
appears composed of innumcrahlo minute llcxnous tubes, of equal 
diameter, disposed longitudinally and closely aggregated together. 
Upon the surface the tubes seem to be arranged in a longitudinal 
parallel series, which gives to the fibre a delicately fluted or striated 
appearance. 



No. 1, A few of the dried fibres of cotton, showing their chameteristic 
twisted appearance and interlaced arrangement, wlien viewed with a ni»agni- 
fying power of one hundred linear measure. 

No. 2. A single fibre, showing its faponiig and twisted form. 

No. 3. Part of a fibre of Sea-Island cotton xnagnified five hundred times 
linear measure, exhibiting its tubular stnicture. « 

No. 4. Part of a fibre of New Orleans cotton, showing ifs broader and 
thinner ox>pearance, and also displaying the peculiar tubular structure, inixgnified 
five hundred times linear measure. 
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The fibre immersed for some time in water, assumes a cylindrical 
form, which I apprehend is its appearance in a fresh state upon the 
plant; it is then obviously composed of a tubular parenchyma, 
enclosed in a thin transparent cylinder. Tu some few instances 
I found that, after steeping in water, the delicate green of the plant 
was restored. 

The immersion in water destroys the twist of the fibre, so that 
this appearance may be considered as referrlblc to the desiccation, and 
is probably increased or diminished in proportion to the heat of the 
climate or atmosphere at the time of drying. The degree of twisting 
ill the specimens of cotton now before me, appears to range in the 
following order;—greatest in the Egyptian, Sea-Island, Pernambuco, 
Surat, Bowed Georgia, New Orleans, Tavoy, the latter showing the 
least twist. 

The fibres difVer also in breadth and thickness; according to the.se 
qualities they may he arranged in the following order:— 


Sea-Island . 
Surat 


thick and 


narrow. 


Egyptian . 
Pernambuco. 
Bowed Georgia. 
Tavoy . 

New Orleans 


thin and broad. 


very thin and broad. 


Examined with the naked eye, they appear to follow' each other in 
this order, with reference to breadth;—1.—New Orleans. 2.—Bowed 
Georgia. 3.—Egyptian. 4.—Pernambuco. 5.—-Tavoy. 6.-—Surai. 
7.—Sea-Island. 

The most important inquiry relates to length of staple, and in that 
I am enabled to supply precise information. 

The following is the result of accurate mea.surement of twelve 
fibres of cotton of each sort, taken indififerently from the samples with 
which I was furnished 
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length at which the fibre is broken from the seed. The entire fibre 
should taper finely to botli ends, the adherent end being slightly the 
thickest; frequently the end of the fibre retains a certain size, in 
which case the whole length of the tapering portion is broken off. 

The threads of Indian and English fine cloth contain about the 
same number of fibres:—in the English thread I counted thirty-five ; 
in the Indian thirty ; but the fibres of the latter were so closely com¬ 
pressed as to defy seimration without the loss of a few fibres. 


The relative lengths of staple of these cottons are more obviously 
expressed in the following diagram:— 


Sea-Island . . - 

Pernambuco -- 

Tavoy . . .- 

Georgian . . -___— 

New Orleans . -- 

Surat ...-- 

Fhom the above notes, we find that moisture has a tendency 
to unravel the tortuous nature of the cotton fibre; that the 
Sea-Island and Surat then assume a more cylindrical form, and, con¬ 
sequently, a narrower and finer appearance than the New Or¬ 
leans, which is the broadest and flattest of all. It is to this 
circumstance may be ascribed the more close adhesion of cotton 
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fihro ill the thread, wlien it is moistened in spinning, than 
when it is spun dryas wcdl as to the natural shape of the 
nine of the East Indian cotton, wliich is more cylindrical and 
finer than the New Orleans. To this, however, may be added 
another cause, which is perhaps more important still, namely, the 
passage of the thread through the linger and thumb, in the manipula¬ 
tion of liand-spinning, whereby each particular filament is, ns it were, 
laid in the fold of the twist and retained there till fixed before it 
passes on, whereas we know that in the rotatory action given to the 
yarn, in the spinning jenny of machinery, a considerable cen¬ 
trifugal motion prevails which has a tendency to throw parts of^ 
the filament from the thread, and produces that unecpial adhesion 
perceived by Mr. Clare in the machine-spun twist of our Britisli , 
manufactures. 

The lixets brought to light by moans of these microscopic oh- ^ 
servations attbrd an idea of the delicacy of the Indian cotton beyond 
anything of which we could have had any conception. Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson counted distinctly 35 filaments in the English spun thread, 
and more than 30 in the Indian hand-spun thread. Mr. Clare on 


measuring the bulk of the English thi'cad as compared with the Indian 
spun, found that it wouhl recpiire four of the latter to form a single 
thread of the former, of which 330 hanks go to a pound. In other 
M'ords, that 120 filaments of Indian cotton spun by the hand would be 
required to form a thread equal in diameter to the very finest thread of 
35 filaments spun by machinery in England. 

Independent of fineness of staple, however, length appears to he of 
the highest importance, and we find, therefore, that quality for the 
most part regulates the price; still the superior fineness of the Soa- 
Jsland cotton, comhined with its length, which does not exceed the 
ICgvptian and is very little superior to the Pernambuco, glvc^ to the 
former a specific extra value in the market of from sixty to eighty per 


cent. 

The inferiority of the Surat or Indian cotton consists in its want of 
leimth alone. It is highly appreciated for its fineness and strength, and 
if' properly cleaned and carefully cultivated, must always hear a fair 
competition in the English market with the New Orleans and Upland 
( Jeorgia, so largely grown in the interior of the Southern States of the 
Anii-rican XTnion, and so extensively imported into Great Britain. 




Part H. 


ITS FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


In tlje former juiges of tins Ireatisc I have, I think, demonslj’aled that 
Iiulia has for ages been a cottoii-groAving country. That ilsimligenous 
cotton, when properly attended to, can be brought into the Ibitish 
market in a condition very nearly equal to tlie inland American cottons, 
and that there are 200,000 square miles of soil suited for its growth, 
about one half of which is at present out of cultivation. 

The experiments made to grow the cottons foreign to India, such 
as the Egyptian, Sea Island, Inland American, (that is to soy New 
Orleans and Upland Georgian,) Bourbon, or West India Island, and 
I’crnamhuco or Brazil cotton, have more or less succeeded in those 
parts of India where the native plant docs not thrive, and the map, 
with the explanation appended, shows in what provinces tlie several 
varieties of the Western plant have succeeded, omitting all notice 
of those where the trials have failed. 

I would here, however, call the reader’s attention to the circum¬ 
stances under which these attempts have been made, in order to show 
that the results afford the most cheering hopes, of success on all future 
occasions. Almost the whole of these trials to grow the Western 
cottons have been conducted by amateur plantcr.s. They have been 
stimulated by no present pecuniary motive, nor by any future com¬ 
mercial expectation. They have, for the most part, been public 
officers of the Government, influenced by no stronger incentive than 
the gratification of horticultural or agricultural curiosity. They have 
embarked no capital in the speculation, nor do they pretend to 
any knowledge of the subject whatever, yet we find that whether 
along the coasts or in the interior, whether on fine sandy deposits near 
the sea shore, or in gravelly tracks inland, one or other description of 
the most valuable kinds of American cottons have thriven well, 
so that there is every reason to conclude, that the AN'estern cottons 
of the best quality may be grown in perfection In many parts of India. 
In such a country, however, where there is so great a demand for 
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cotton of every description, and where the boAv renders It as clean 
and as free from impurities as the most complicated machinery In 
England, there are not the same motives for gathering the wool cle.an 
from the plant as would he absolutely necessary to suit tlie European 
market, and we ought not to wonder that the material which is 
imported to us without being bowed should reach us in the adulter¬ 
ated state it now does. There is abundant proof, however, that hy a 
careful supervision on the spot, and hy increased prices for clean 
picked cotton, our merchants may, if they give themselves tlie trouble, 
procure the article in as clean a state without being bowed as they can 
from America. I have already shown, (page 24,) that when the 
common Bazar cotton at Nowlgoond was soiling at per pound, it 
cost Dr. Lush to have it well picked and cleaned though bj' 
a most expensive process. This cotton, the indigenous growth of 
the country, sold at li4d. when Upland Georgia was'selling at {)d. per 
pound. 

The indigenoxis cotton has seldom, on an average, produced so 
much as .100 pounds per acre, hut it has not been fairly tried with 
fit manure and proper husbandry, that I am aware of, except at 
Nttjafgar, in the upper provinces of Bengal, where, when carefully 
cultivated and manured, the produce is stated to amount to 320 
pounds of clean cotton per acre. In Bundlekund, also, a peculiar soil 
is spoken of, whereon the indigenous cotton sometimes produces as 
much as 707 pounds per acre; and Dr. Wight found in one place, 
(at Vizagapatara,) the Sea Island producing 200 pounds per acre. 

There can be no question, therefore, that under common circum¬ 
stances England might get all its cotton from India; but that country 
is not placed in ordinary circumstances, as compared with the resj of 
the world :— 

1st. It has an oA’crflowing and naturally industrious population, 
with millions of acres of uncultivated soil, on which the Cloverinneut 
imposes a tax so oneroirs that the inhabitants cannot cultivate it and 
thrive. 

2nd. It has a system of imposts on the raw produce of that soil 
where it is raised, which prevents its finding a profitable market. 

3rd. There are few or no means of transporting the raw produce 
for want of roads, which the people thus heavily taxed are unable 
of themselves to coiistnict. 

The weight of the land-tax, as affecting the growth of cotton, is 
first adverted to by Mr. Bebb, the commercial resident at Dacca, as 
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fur back as J78f), wlio observes,-—“ The gain of rearing cotton is 
about sulTicicut to allow a bare subsistence to the liusbaTKlrnfm, arid 
not much more. In fact he has no inducement to attempt to get 
more, for the Zemnidar (the government collector) would probably 
wrest it from him; and this must continrre till such lime os sdlthig 
ihe largest jumma (assessmenl) and incurring the least balance shall 
cease lo be the highest point of official reputation ; till (he demands 
Govermnent shall be knonni and delermined^ and till the laws shall 
protect individuals agawst occasional^ partial^ and uncertain aUempls 
to increase the revenue" Mr. Bebb returned to England, and was for 
many ycar-s an East India Director, and until his death, which hap¬ 
pened not long since, he always advocated the same enlightened and 
benevolent policy as is revealed in the above sentiments. 

The necessity of fixing the land-tax in perpetuity in the Company’s 
provinces in India was very generally admitted by all the public 
servants for many years previously to the time when it took place in 
Bengal, and both the Ministers of the Crown and the Court of 
Directors hailed with apparent satisfaction the permanent .settlement 
made by the Marquis Cornwallis, in 171^3, in the three provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Nothing could be more wise tlian the 
principle winch limited tlie demand of the State for ever on the land, 
so as to admit of the soil yielding a rent to the landholder, jind 
becoming a valuable saleable property, to the improvement of which 
every motive of .self-interest combined. Unfortunately this settle¬ 
ment was made with the wrong persons, and the real proprietors were 
in some degree by law viewed as cultivating serfs of the manager of 
the district. Without entering minutely into this question, on which 
so much has been written, I may just remark, that each Hindu village 
is in itself a small republic, having its own municipal laws and 
managing its own concerns. The lands of the village belong to the 
original occupants, w'ho, in the language of the country, are called 
(as in Scotland) the heritors. These elect one or more heatl men or 
managers of the concerns of their body, and of these one usually Is the 
representative between the village and the government. In ancient times, 
the whole of the crops of different descriptions were brought together, 
and the State claimed and took away its portion, varying from 10 to 17^ 
per cent, in different places and in different ages. ’The JVIahomedans in¬ 
creased this demand to 25 and even to 3.3^ per cent. The principle of the 
iissessraent, lioAvever, was to take a portion of the produce, it was 
thcji put into granaries for the soldiers, or converted into money either 
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l»y selling it to morcliants or to the villagers themselves. In the 
latter t’a.sc, however, it was distinctly understood that the con¬ 
version into money was optional, and it v'as positively forbidden, both 
by Hindu and IVIuhoinedan sovereigns, to compel the villagers to pay 
monc}', if they declined doing so. In many cases, and es 2 iecially in 
later times, before we obtained possession of the country, villages 
agreed to pay certain money assessments to the state in lieu of 
dividing the crojis. On such occasions the assessment had reference 
to the amount realized in former years, and under all good native 
governments was more or less permanent. This Avas especially the 
case Avhen tlie revenues had been assigned to some great chief for his 
support, or for the maintenance of troops, and instances occur of the 
same assessment not having been altered during one or two reigns. 
Several villages formed a district or county, and in the same Avay 
as there was a head man to each village so Avas there a head man, or 
count, to each district or county. 

In Bengal he was denominated Zemindar; his duties Avere to pre¬ 
serve the peace, superintend the police, keep up the roads, and protect 
commerce; but his most important duty aa'us to realize the revenue 
for tlie Government from each village. He Avas in every respect tlie 
reprcsentfitlve of the district on the one hand, and the organ of the 
Government on the other, receiving 10 per cent, of the gross revenue, 
for the perforniauce of those several duties. \V']ien we took charge of 
the country from the Mahomedans, Avho gave it up to our manage¬ 
ment, or from Avhom Ave acquired it by treaty; it may easily be con¬ 
ceived that it Avas the object of these official persons to represent them¬ 
selves as the subordinate lords of their districts. Fcav, if any, of the 
European public servants then spoke the native languages, and 
hardly any liold communication direct with the rural population, 
not even AAith the heads of villages, and it Avas several years 
.liter the peimanent settlement AA'as concluded in Bengal with these 
Zemindars for ever, that the discovery Avas made that they Avho by that 
ncAv hiAv had been constituted the proprietors of CA-cry acre of land, 
were in reality nothing more than the hereditary representatives and 
supervisors each of his OAvn county; possessing considerable landed 
jnoperty, it is true, inherited from ancestors to Avhom the villages had 
in former times granted it, or from Avhich estates had been pur¬ 
chased. The error committed in the permanent settlement, led as 
may be imagined to great confusion of rights; and perhaps in no 
country in the Avoild, has the violation of landed property been so 
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complete as In some parts of the Bengal Presiilency, wlicre this 
ineasuro Avas introilucecl. The question, hoAvcA^cr, is so far settled 
that the land-tax is fixed for ever; and to this fact maybe ascribed 
mainly the success of the European planters in the cultivation or 
indigo, and it Avill, there is little doubt, now be carried out in the 
production of sugar. As regards cotton, hoAvevcr, I fear it may be 
found that fcAV portions of those territories into Avliich the perma¬ 
nent assessment was carried are favourable to its growth. 

Cuttack, a province lying along the eastern sea-coast, in north 
latitude 21°, is strictly speaking, in the pi'ovince of Orissa, but as it is 
an acquisition subsequent to the formation of the permanent settle¬ 
ment, its land-tax has been open to the same system of experiments for 
obtaining the largest quantity of revenues, as has prevailed in other 
parts of India. The village settlements tliat have lately heen made in 
that province are favourably spoken of, and (a.s it is well situated for 
exportation) Cuttack may be looked to as one of the spots oflFerIng an 
advantageous position for commercial enterprise in cotton, as it has 
been clearly shown, p. 26, that the Bourbon, (a plant closely 
allied to the Sea Island in its character,) and the Pernambuco, 
both flourish there in perfection. The specimens of Nerv Orleans, 
Upland Georgia, and Egyptian, from the territory lying to the north¬ 
ward, and Avestward of Calcutta, especially about Delhi, indicate 
fair promise of good crops of an excellent article. The Avator convey¬ 
ance down the nvers Jumna and the Ganges to the sea, is a circum¬ 
stance peculiarly favourable to its transport; though the distance 
cannot be less than ^00, and oftentimes may be 1000 or 1100, miles 
from tbc place of its groAvth. The system of realizing the revenue in 
those districts by putting it up to sale, in lots of one or more villages, 
every three or five years, to the highest bidder, so entirely unsettled 
lauded property, that its existence even Avas threatened Avith annihila¬ 
tion. A remedy Ava.s suggested in jny Avork on tlie land-tax of India, 
published in 1830, (vide pages 429 to 438,) and it Is highly gratifying 
to me to find that the plan I then pointed out has been since partially 
adopted, and is in progress throughout the ceded and conquered 
provinces under the Agra Presidency, Avith the material difference, 
lioAvcver, that the assessment has only been fixed for thirty years, 
Avhereas I strongly urge-d its being rendered permanent, and the average 
of the tax {issumed from the payments of the previous ten years instead 
of thirty as suggested by me. 

This measure, incomplete as it is, Avill I Lope open at once to the 
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ciifeiprise of th« European inci’cliant a field for ofitaiximg New Orleans 
and Upland Clcorgiu cotton equal to that now imported from North 
America, and I trust it may bo grown and introduced into England at a 
price much below what the American planter can afford to sell it for. 

The Province of Bundlekund, still smarting under an oppressive 
system of land-tax management, is especially favom-able for the growth 
of some of the Western, as well as the Indian cottons; the soil in 
different parts being favourable to both. 

Mr. William iJruce, residing at C'alpy, on the banks of the Jurnua 
in the northenimost part of Bundlekund, was called on by the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta, in llldfi, to answer 
certain queries on the subject of cotton-growing in the province. 
Ills reply is dated June 2Sth, 1830, and though somewhat long is here 
subjoined in his own words. 


Queries on the CnJlurc of Cotton in Jhaullcl'kund, proposed hif Mr, 
Cf. F. IIoDGKiNSON. The lleplics hy Mr. Brock, oJ Calpce. 

1. Si/e of the Bocgali? 

The Jurreebce beegah, which is current in Bundlekhund, measures 
13,225 sqmu-c feet. 

2. Quality of the soil ? 

There are mostly five descriptions of soil to he met with in 
Bnndlckhund: 1st. the “ Maura,” or black marl of the first quality; 
2nd. the “Kauber,” or black marl of the second quality; 3rd. the 
“ Tccr,” or lands on the banks of rivers and nuddecs, subject to 
atinual inundation; 4th. the “ Purwah,” or mixture of sand and clay; 
and 5th. the “ Raukur," or mixture of lime, stone, and clay. 

The two first are peculiar to Buudlekliund and Malwah, and 
produce the most luxuriant crops of cotton, as well as grain, when the 
rains are moderate. The third is exclusively retained for winter 
crops. The fourth, accordingly as it is rich or poor, is either sown 
with the Khurreef (rainy-season crops), or Rubbee (winter crops), 
sucli as wheat, barley, Sic. The fifth and last, being about the 
ravines and broken grounds, w'hcre the water washes off as fast 
almost as it falls, the soil is considered too poor for any other than 
the rainy season crops. Cotton, hou'ever, is also sowm in it; and 
when the crops in the richer soils get injured from excessive rain, 
they thrive in the Raukur. 
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3. llcul-, or government-tax? 



Kaubur „ 1 0 to 2 0 

Teer „ 2 0 to 5 0 


jMania pays from 1 13 to 2 3 per becgah 


Pur wall „ 1 2 to 2 8 „ 

liaiikixr ,, 1 0 to 1 8 „ 


!, .V. iL 

0 13 3 
0 7 0 
1 1 0 
0 10 (> 
0 8 0 


4. Period of sowing? 

In Iknullckliund tlie cotton is invariably sown at the coinniencc- 
nienfc of the periodical rains to yield good produce. 

5. Reaping! . i i 

If the season is favourable, the Kuppaus (the cotton with the 

seed) begins to be collected about the middle of September from 
poorer soils, but from the Maura and Kaubur, not before the end of 
October. In the richer soils of Beergur and Sutwarrah, situated 
along the foot of the inoim tains intersecting Bundlekhund, the cotton 
plants are longer coming to maturity. The Beergur and Sutwai-raU 
arc considered superior qualities of the Bandah, and sell higher at 
Mirzaporc. 

6. Produce of cotton and seed? 

As the land is rich, or otherwise, and the attention that has 
been paid, so the produce will be. Some of the Maura lands yield as 
high as 9 maunds of kuppaus, which will give ^ of clean cotton, 
and ? of seed*. The Maura land on an average, however, yields half 
of the estimated quantity; the produce of the Purwah and Raukur 
is less in proportion to the difference of the soil, seldom more than 
an average of 40t seers of clean cotton, and 2* maunds of seed are 
obtained from the Purwah, and 30 J seers of the former, and 3 
maunds of the latter from the Raukur. 

7. Expense per beegah of cultivation, and picking per raaund ? 

Cotton never being sown alone, the expense cannot be separately 

ascertained correctly. It is mixed either with the urhcei, the tillie, 
or mootcc. Very often these extraneous mixtures more than pay for 

* -n.:a wolild. flt 82 uouiids per inaun(l,be equal to 209 pounds of 



f (30 poxuicla. 


J GO pounds. 
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tlio laml-ront and labour of tlic vliole cultivation. Two plougliings 
and three vvcedings arc considered sxifficient for cotton. The plough- 
ings cost about eight nuns, and the weedings about twelve ajuis more. 
Where the cultivation is extensive, and the proprietor is obliged to 
seek the aid of others to pick the cotton as it blows iu the field, a 
twentieth pxu’t of what is so collected is allowed to the people so em¬ 
ployed, Instead of payment in cash. 

8. Date or period and expense of transmission per bale or maund? 

Tills query is rather ambiguously worded ; the reply can only be 

in general terras. The poorer classes of cultivators have little concern 
either with the time or expense of transmission. After the seed is 
sown they require the aid of the village bunmns (bankers) to enable 
them to weed, and attend to their cotton and other crops, which, from 
the time the assistance is granted, become in a manner mortgaged to 
the latter; at least, they have the entire disposal of the produce. 
Owing to this circumstance, the Kuppaus, as it is gathered, is made 
over to the bunnea*, Avho separates the cotton from the seed, and 
sells it to rep.ay himself. The cultivator in this case realizes less than 
the ryot, who is in good circumstances, and does not stand in need of 
assistance. 

'I’he necessity of the first, forces his cotton into the market imme¬ 
diately as it is collected. As the seed of the second is separated by 
himself, and as he and liis family have little leisure until the khuveef 
(harvest) is housed, and their ruhbee sown, their cotton coraes con¬ 
siderably later into the market. The one is neglected and badly 
cleaned, the other carefully attended to, and of belter qnality; the 
one realizes, on an average, eighth anas a maund more tbuu the ether 
in tlie market. 

The expense of transmission depends tipon distance, and the facility, 
or otherwise, of land or water conveyance. 

When hired labourers arc required to separate the cotton from the 
seed, the price of the seeds obtained is considered equal to the expense 
of doing so. 

A rupee is usually paid by the bunneas for every maund of clean 
cotton obtained from the kuppaus. 

9. Mode of cultivation; seed required per beegah; and size of 
plants ? 

* These small country baiikei i become the ultimate vencloi'S of the produce. 

-f- One shilling. 


Land whicli has had a winter crop is generally selected the follow* 
ing year for cotton. The seed being previously rulibed wltli fre.sli 
cow-dung between the hands, is sown broadcast. Tlie cow-dung is 
used to prevent the seeds from adhering together, and acts also as 
manure. In land of this description, after the seed has been scattered, 
flic soil is once ploughed, and the break passed over. Tlirec seers of 
seed are required for one beogah*. The seeds shoot out in about 
five days. The plants require the first w’ceding in ten or fifteen days, 
the second in about a month, and the third fifteen or twenty days 
after. If the plants are found to be too tliick, they are plucked, and 
left about a foot apart. The freer the circulation of air in the field, 
the better will be its produce. Some plants grow to the height of six 
feet, some to one foot. The plants in the black marl arc on an average 
four feet, in the other soil two feet. The plants begin to blossom 
early in August, but seldom come to pod before the commencement of 
St“j)tcmber. 

10. Would it be difficult to introduce a new and better system of 
cultivation, under the superintendence of a European ? 

The only objection to a new system would be, I fancy, its expen- 
slvcness. It is not the wuvrit of proper supervision which deteriorates 
the produce so much as the poverty of the cultivators in Bundle- 
khund. Often the produce of the most promising fields, and of 
the bettor classes of ryots, is injured from no neglect or fault of 
theirs, hut from the poverty of their landlords. If the zemindar, 
or landlord, has not immediately the moans of raising money to 
liquidate the Govcnimont kist or instalment, the ryots are not 
allowed to touch, or collect the produce of their fields until security 
is given. Idie cotton, in the meantime, falls to the ground, mixes 
with the leaves and dust, and deteriox-ates in quality. J’he ryols^ I 
have had ample opporltinities of knonniig^ eould not pay more atten¬ 
tion to their cotton caUivation, were they placed tinder European super¬ 
intendence, than what they hesknv upon it now. The removal of their 
poverty would more effectually tend to the improvement of quality than 
anything else I know of, 

11. Could a small village in an eligible situation be had in farm ; 
and is it likely that the ryots would receive advances i)artly in the 
shape of rent, and partly in cash ? 

* 2i gallons of seed per acre* 
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The zemindars are so poor, owing to tlic late famine and former 
over-assessments, that landed property bears a wonderful discount in 
Bundlekhund. Villages may be had in farm almost for nothing. The 
zemindars and ryots, I am inclinod to believe, would most willingly 
contract to cultivate cotton with any one at a certain rate per beegab, 
or w'ould engage to deliver its produce at a certain rate per maund. 
The latter, it appears to me, would be tlie most eligible p>an of the 
two. This shall be explained more fully under the head of General 
Remarks. 

12. Could the cultivation he carried on by the ncej system? 

Although the neej* system would be more expensive, the produce 
rvould be unexceptionable. 

General Remarks. 

The ryots, I have no doubt, would be most willing to engage with 
any one, for the cultivation of cotton, at the rates which they agreed 
nith mu for indigo per beegali in Bundlekhund. For the richer soils, 
M'bicli are more expensive to weed, the rate was 2 rupees 4 anas the 
bcegaht; for the poorer, requiring less weeding, 1 rupee 1.3 anas 
per beegaii. Seed was furnished to the ryots, and the ground-rent 
jiakl for them besides. Their contracts were understood to include 
two ploughings, sowing, covering the seed with the break, two weed- 
ings, cutting and convoying the plant to the vats. To ascertain what 
a maund of cotton, under such a contract, would cost, it would be 
necessary to form a general average of the rent (land-tax) prevailing 
in Bundlekhund, and to add thereto the average of the contract rates, 
and to decide them by the average of “ produce and seed." For the 
reply of the head of “ rent," or tax, the average of , 

R. A. r. 

jVlaura, amounting to per beegah . . . 2 2 6 

Kaulmr, „ „ . . . 1 12 0 

Pnrwah, „ „ . , . 1 13 0 

Raiikur, „ ,, . . .14 0 


General average 


4 ) 6 * 15 0 
tl 11 10 


• Neoj, or Nichy, signifying nndop private management,—that is to say, 
the manngeiuent of the cotton-merchant liimself. 
f 4,v. fid., or 13i’. fid. per acre, 

t Best land, 13s. 3</. per acre j worst laud, 7s. per acre; avenago, iOs. fid, 
per aero. 
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Brotiglit forward 

Add average contract rate 

Three seerg of cotton seed 


n. A. p. 

J IJ 10 .| 
2 0 0 
0 0 10 


3 13 2i 


Cost per beegah, exclusive of estahlislunent 
In reply to the head G of “ produce of cotton and seed,” is given 


.veruge of 



0 

Maura, per beegah 

. Mds.* 1 

20 

Purwah, „ ... 

1 

0 

0 

llaukur, „ ... 

0 

30 

0 


3 

10 

0 

Deduct expense of picking, l-20th 

0 

G 

8 


3) 3 

3 

8 

General average produce . 

tl 

1 

2 


The preceding calculations show that JIaunds 1—1—2;^ of clean 
cotton would coat about 3 rupees, 13 anas, 2,4 pies, (tins is little 
more than the actual cost of the ryots,) exclu-sive of servants and 
establishment. 

By the necj system the cost of the cotton w'ould he much gveator. 
Everything would have to he provided, such as bullocks, ploughs, 
ploughmen, at monthly wages, feed of bullocks, and fifty other ex¬ 
pensive et cseteras. The difference between voluntary and compulsory 
labour must also he taken into consideration. A man working for 
bis own benefit will do twice as much as people hired by the day. 
The risk under the neej system would fall upon the speculator 
alone; the system of advances would divide the risk between the 
speculator and cultivator. If, through any unusual or unforeseen 
drought, the average produce per beegah W'as reduced to half the 
estimated quantity, no actual loss would still be incurred. In the 
ratio that the produce failed, through drought, it is assumed the price 
would rise, even half the estimated quantity (if it cost 6 rupees) 


• Kuppaas . 

Deduct two-^thircL^ seed 


Mds. 4 20 0 

3 0 0 


One-third, or clean cotton . . . 1 20 

t 82 lbs. per beegah, or 246 lbs. per acre. 


0 
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woulfl not be unreasonable. Well-cleaned cotton, of a fair staple, 
■would at any time realize 12 rupees per maund*. 

When I first came into Bundleldmnd, I was in the habit of 
making advances annually to the ryots for cotton in the mouths of 
.Tilly and August, geneiully at 0 rupees per niaund, upon the security 
of the zemindars of their villages. As long as the Government assess¬ 
ment was moderate, and the landed proprietors in easy cii’cumslanccs, 
tlio system was profitable, and answered remarkably well. This 
cotton seldom cost me more than 10 rupees t a iiuiund, including 
balance and establishment! The contracts being for the first produce 
of the fields, it secured me cotton of a most superior quality at a 
cheap rate. / 7i as obliged, however, io nbandoti Ike sysletn allogelher 
7vhen ihe Oovcrumenl asxessnient was raised. As the zemindars and 
rt/ois became hnpoverished, so ihe risk of balances mcrcased, and 
rendered the speculation precarious. As long as landed properli/ 
remained valuable, the security of ihe zemindars was co?isidercd sa fe, 
hut thcif are so poor now, that advances made upon such security 
would be hazardous. 

W. BnxiCE. 

Calpee, June 1836. 


So that it appears that poverty produced by over-assessment, seems 
to be the sole Iwiricr to excellent cotton being liad on the banks of a 
n.avigahle river, at 12 or 10 rupees per mauud of 82 lbs.; or 1 ^d. and 
I'Jd. per 11). When the thirty years’ settlement if found to he sutfi- 
ciently low shall be extended to Bundlekund, it may hope to share, 
with the neighbouring provinces, u portion of the cotton market, as 
the land and climate are suitable, and the proximity of a navigable 
river is available at all times for water conveyance. 

It has been seen that the western coast of the Malayan Peninsula 
is found adapted to the growth of the Pernambuco cotton', and 
to the Sea Island. Its maritime position, too, is favourable for its 
exportation, and it is believed that the land assessment, though not 
fixed, is on-a footing that will admit of cotton, .sugar, and many other 
articles of tropical growth being produced to advantage. 

In passing from the Malayan Peninsula to the opposite shores of 
Coromandel, we find a line of coast with numerous sea-ports, exfeuding 


• About SJrf. per lb. 


t '2ld. per lb. 



from Balasore on the novth, to Capo Comorin on the south, u distance 
of nine hundred miles; along wliich varieties of American ami 
indigenous cottons of excellent qualities, have been found to thrive, 
though the experiments of the former have been limited to certain 
localities, and have been conducted on a small scale. Dr. Wight, to 
whose labours I have before alluded, has furnished us with a table 
showing the quantity of cotton produced, per acre, in this region, the 
ainomit of the land-tax, and the eventual profit to the grower. How 
be has arrived at this last item, I have no means of judging, but his 
table is otherwise valuable. 

Dr. Wight’s Table of Produce, Charge, Assessment, and Profit, 
on an Acre of Cotton Land, in Thirteen Districts on the Madras 
Coast. 


mSTUICTS. 

Kind of Cotton. 

"3 , 

i ^ 


oi 

h 

c 



Assessment. 



Prom. 


1 

ul 

Gathered. 

















Ibh. 

R. 

A. 

F. 

H. 

A. 

i». 

R. 

A. 

p. 



Cianjam . . . 

C. Cotton. 


10 

0 

(I 

2 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Decoin ber 

June to Septom. 

Vi;£agaptum 

C» Cotton. 

21)0 

16 

a 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

June 

November. 

]N(asiiltpatani 

C. Cotton. 

150 

2 11 

0 

2 11 

7 

0 

8 11 

Unknown 

Unknown. 

Hajahinundry . 

C. White do. 

07 

4 

6 

0 

a 

15 

0 

0 

10 

6 

.fane 

^farcb to May. 


C. Ued do. 

125 

4 

n 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

October 

April. 

Oiintoor . . . 

C. Cotton. 


1 

11 

B 

1 

9 

0 

1 

iO 

8 

Scptcnir. 

Feb. and IVfarch. 

Tanjoro . . . 

C# Cotton. 

llWi 

15 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

3 

8 10 

January 

May and June. 

Triohln(»iioly . . 

C. Cotton. 

104 

3 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

9 

14 

J 

Nov & Dec 

April and May. 

Salem ... , 

C. Cotton. 

G7f 

6 

n 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

( Juno 
ItoSopt. 

1 crop February. 
2d do. Novemlicr 

IT . • . ; 

Ilourbon. 

94 

0 

a 

0 

S 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 Mjiy to 

1 Aug. 

1 crop (.October. 

2d Feb. to April. 

Coimbatore . . 

C. Cotton. 

79i 

5 

0 

4 

1 

6 

8 

2 

6 

0 

October 

j 1 cr. Feb to Ap. 
(2<l ditto August 














list year Aug. 

II ♦ » 

Triennial do. 

7'2 

3 13 

11 

1 

0 

8 

2 

9 

5 

(Aug. to 
\ Oct. 

1 2il do. Feb. 

1 3d do. Aug. and 














\ Septeinljcr. 

It * • 

Boinbon do. 

m 

3 15 

4 

1 

8 

8 

3 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

i^tadiirn . . . 

C. Cotton. 

44 

6 10 

8 

0 14 

7 

7 

0 11 

Oct.iSr No. 

Feb. to April. 

TlnnlveUy . . 

C. Cotton. 

fOO ) 

1 Wj 

5 

4 

0 

2 

1 

7 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

J .fanuiiry to 
\ June. 


Average ubout 10(1 lbs. of clean cotton per acre. 


Inthe Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts, where the land is under the 
management of the native cliiefs, it is found that cotton yields per acre, 
a profit of 10 rupees, or 1/. in the former, and 1/. 5.?. in the latter. In the 
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reniamder of tlie territory under the direct management of the Govern¬ 
ment, tlie profits average about 16.y. an acre, and, in two cases they do 
not exceed 1 ud. The latter low state of agricultural return, arises 
mainly out of the system of finance adopted in Madras, in opposition 
to that of Bengal. Throughout this territory an attempt has been 
made to fix an assessment, not on each province, as in Bengal, or on 
tacb village, as in the north-western provinces of Hindostan, but on 
each field; and in the course of this operation, the serious evil of a 
generally impoverished race of cultivators, pervades the Madras terri¬ 
tories more than elsewhere. This system lias been constantly assailed 
by one branch of the civil service at Madras; while, on the other hand, 
it has its advocates. "When first introduced, it was thus described by 
the Board of Bevenue of Madras. “ Ignorant of the true resources 
of the newly-acquired countries as of the precise nature of their landed 
tenures, we find a small hand of foreign conquerors no sooner obtaining 
possession of a vast extent of territory, peopled by various nations, 
differing from each other in language, customs, and habits, than they 
attempt what would be deemed an Herculean task, or rather a vision¬ 
ary project, even in the most civilized countries of Europe, of which 
every statistical information is possessed, and of which the government 
and the people fu'e one, viz. to fix a land rent, not on eacli province, 
district, or county, nor on each estate or farm, but on every sepantle 
Jiekl in (heir dominions. In support of this supposed improvement, 
we find them unintentionally dis.solving the ancient ties which united 
the republic of each Hindoo village, and, by a kind of agrarian law, 
newly assessing and parcelling out the lands, which from time imme¬ 
morial belonged to the village community collectively, not only among 
the individual members of privileged orders, but even among the in¬ 
ferior tenantry; we observe them, ignorantly denying, and by their 
denial abolishing, private property in the land; resuming what belonged 
to a public body (the rental to all the proprietors), and conferring, in 
lieu of it, a stipend in money on one individual; professing to limit 
their demand on each field; and, in fact, by establishing for such limit 
an unattainable maximum, axscssing Ike ryot at discretion; and, like 
the Mussulman government which preceded them, binding the cultiva¬ 
tor by force to the plough ; compelling him to till land acknowledged 
to be over assessed; dragging him, if he absconded; deferring their 
demand upon him, until his crop came to maturity; then taking from 
him all that could be obtained, and leaving to him nothing but his 
bullocks and seed grain; nay, perhaps, obliged to supply him even 
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with these in order to enable him to resume his melancholy task of 
toiling for others.” 

The tract of country ceded to the B;ltlsh Government hy the Nizam 
in J700, was subjected to the process of survey and assessment above 
described, and, after tho expenditure of some hundred thousand of 
rupees, it terminated in 1807-8* advantageous ■was the measur,J 
then supposed to be to the people, as well ivs profitable to the Govern¬ 
ment, that it was anticipated a great increase of revenue would accrue 
to the state hy the occupation of waste lands, but this expeotadon 
neither has,nor ever will ho realized. The soil of this territory is 
chiefly of that description denominated cotton ground, and under 
Tippoo’s goveiTiraent it was celebrated for the vast quantity of cotton 
it produced. It was divided by us into two portions of nearly equal 
dimensions, called the Bellareo and Kurpah divisions. 

In the year 181f5 tho Madras Government called upon all the 
civil authorities of the districts under that Pi'esidency, to report on the 
condition of the cottton produce in each. That from the ceded dis¬ 
tricts is extracted from the Colton Report; published by the. Easl 
India Company in 1830, p. dl4, and is as follows. 

BELLAREE DIVISION. 

Par. 1. In this division of the ceded districts, 170,J)«58 acres of 
land were cultivated in Fusly 1221 (a. i>. 1814-15), tho survey rent 
(or land-tax) of which amounted to pagodas 814,738, 22, 40. The 
produce was estimated at 40,710 candies, 2 muunds, inclusive of 
seeds, producing 10,150 candies, 14 maunds, without seeds. 

2. “During the same period, cottoir to the amount of 12,701 
candies, 17 maunds, was imported; and 17,223 candies, 11 maunds, 
of that article were exported. 

3. “ The average price of cotton, during the last twelve years, is 
10 pagodas, 42 fanams and a quarter, (say 17 pagodas,) per candy of 
500lbs.; the aver.age price in this district, in Fusly 1221 (a. i>. 
1814-15,) is 14 piigodas, 12 fauanls, and 57^ cash.” 

In the first of these paragraphs the qu.anlify of cotton produced is 
less than 30 lbs. per acre; and the third paragraph exhibits tho 
remarkable fact that the sale price of the whole was only 144,360 pags. 
22 f. 40 c., while the goveniment tax on the land wliereon it was 
grown is stated in tlie first paragraph to be 814,738 pags. 22 f. 40 c., 
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T>emg nearly six times the amount of the sale produce. In this state¬ 
ment I am convinced there must he some error. 

6. “ The hind fit for cotton cultivation, including waste and enam, 
(or tax-free,) amounts to 1,400,933 acres. The land actually culti¬ 
vated at the time of survey was 911,803 acres, the survey-rent (or 
tux) of which was 446, 6, 74.” (pagodas.) 

Whatever be the errors in the amount of assessment in this docu¬ 
ment, one fact stands prominently forward, which is, that from the 
period when the assessment was made, in the Bellaree district, a very 
few years before the report now quoted was written, no fewer than 
740,84.'> acres of land grow'ing cotton had been abandoned, and the 
district which before not only supplied its own wants, hut the sur¬ 
rounding countries, at the time of the report, 1814-15, actually 
received from the neighbouring provinces of a native prince, (the 
!Nizam,) more cotton than itself raised. It show's that the Bellaree 
district, one subdivision of the Madras ceded districts, had, in 1807, 
3,460,933 acres of land fit for the culture of cotton, of which 911,803 
acres were actually so cultivated at that period. In 1814 there were 
only 170)958 acres in cotton culture, yielding 10,156 candies, of 
500 lbs., or 5,278,000 lbs. Now', 911,803 acres, yielding 108 lbs. of 
clean cotton per acre, being the average of all Dr. Wight's experience 
in other parts of the same territory, would exhibit no less an amount 
than 98,474,724 lbs., which is considerably more than ail the cotton 
imported into Great Britain, from all our Eastern possessions, in the 
year 1838. The continuation of the same Report seems to explain 
the cause. 

7. “The average rent (tax) of land capable of producing cotton is 
18 fanams 59 cash per acre. The highest rent (assessment) averages 
1 pagoda, 4 fauums, 68 cash; the lowest 2 fiinams, 33 cash. 

8. “ The average expense of cultivating five acres of land, already 
brought under tillage, is estimated at 2 pagodas, 14 fanams, 61.^ cash, 
including the price of seeds, which leaves a net profit to the ryot 
of 2 pagodas, 30 fanams, 18 cash, (19.v. sterling, or 3.?. 9fd. per 
acre.) But the produce appears to he undervalued, and the expense 
over-rated" No reason, however, is assigned for this belief, and, if so, 
why was the former statement made ? 


The collector’s account, according to his own showing, stands 
ill us:— 


£. s. (1. 


Value of 150 lbs, of cotton, produced on five 
acres of land, at the average price of twelve 
preceding years, or per lb., is .115 0 


£. . 1 . ( 1 . 


Average land-tax 18f. 59c., or 

Jl.r. Vjd. per acre, is . .0 15 71 

Expense of cultivating five acres, 
being 2p. Hf. (ilc., at 7*'. per 
pagoda, is . . . . 0 16 5,J 


Deduct expense and tax 
• • 

Net profit on five acres 


1 12 1 
0 2 11 


In Kurpali the other division of the ceded districts the collector 
reports, p. 413, as follows: 

Par. 7- “There are four sorts of laud on vvhidi cotton is cidtl- 
vated in this division. The amount of the rent (tax) of one acre is 
stated, by the amildar, (the govemmert officer of a small distnet.) to 
be from 19 fanams, 10 cash, to 1 pagoda and 35 cash. The expenses 
of cultivation from 31 fanams, 20 cash, to 1 pagoda, 21 fanams, 
24 cash. T/iis account, however, evidenUy appears to be exaggerated, 
and the foUotving will bd J'otind to he nearer the (ruth. 


V. c. 

Average of the four sorts of land per acre . . 22 40 

Ploughing, cooley-hire, beds, iVc. . . .22 38 


F.ar.ams 44 7^ 

“The produce of the same quantity of land may be estimated at 
1 pagoda, 16 fanams, 8 cash, which leaves a profit of 16 fanams, 
10 cash.” 

If we put the collector’s statement in juxta-position with that of 
the native officer from whom he obtained his information, but which 
he afterwards rejected, without any rca.son assigned, we shall find 
the condition of the cultivator to be bad indeed. 

One remarkable feature pervades these reports of the European 
collectors of two distinct districts, made without inter-communication, 
which is, that they both set aside, without any assigned cause, the 
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cvicJenco of the native officer from whom they arc obliged to .seek 
information, and declare that the statement of expense of cultivation 
is evidently, exaggerated in Ijoth cases, in the former being 3.y. 
per acre, and in the latter as much as sterling. But for what 

reasons these testimonies aro rejected is not stated, except that the 
net surplus to the cultivator Avould in one case yield hardly anything, 
and in the o ther occasion a dead loss. 


CoMrARATivE ESTIMATE of the EUROPEAN Ooi,LECTou and NatH'S 
Amildar, on the result of cultivating one acre of cotton land. 


1814-15. 

! i 

Colloctoir’a Estimate. 

1 

Ainlldui's Statoment. 

i 

33stiinated produce, by Collector | 

‘ P. F. C. 1 
1 Id 8 i 

ch j 

1) 8 1 

W F. C* 

i « 

if, tl 

n 8 

i 

Expenses, iN verago of land-tax i 
Average of cultivation . . . | 

0 22 40 1 

0 22 88 j 

• • 

* t 

0 22 40 

1 4 47 


Deduct ebavges . • . 

0 44 78 1 

7 c : 

1 27 7 

11 8 

Profit (according to collector) . 
JLo«s (according to amildiu*) . 

. . 1 

« » 

2 2 

1 » • 

1 i 

« • 

2 0 


To s.ay the least of these documents, they arc very unsatisfactory ; 
hut Tve may assume that the prices of cotton in the market, and the 
produce per acre, are tolerably correct, because they correspond with 
reiativc prices elsewhere at the same time, and with the amount of 
produce in some parts, wdicre the cultivation is carried on without 
capital or manure, and is otherwise neglected from poverty. 

';rhe only possible manner to account for land being cultivated 
with so low a profit, and even sometimes at a loss, is by referring to 
the fact of a very great portion of the land in the ceded districts being 
hold tax-free, and that the ryots holding of Goveri\nient direct also 
occupy, at low rents, the tax-free lands from the proprietors. 

Before quitting the Madras provinces altogether, let us look at 
the condition of the cotton produce in Malabar. Mr. Browm, a pro¬ 
prietor of a landed estate in that country, writes to me a.s follows :— 

“ Tlie Malabar cotton-plant is an annual. It is grown with hill 
paddy (rice), which is cultivated thus throughout Cauara, Malabar, 
and Travancore. The forest trees on a mountain are lopped, and, 
together witli the low jungle and the brush-wood, burnt. TJie tract 
is then all dug with a hoe, for, of course, using the plough is out of 
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the question. It is next sowed w'ith paddy and hill-cotton, d'ho 
cotton ripens and is gathered last ; hut it cannot he seeded in the 
jungles, where there are no people: it must he transported on men’s 
heads, unseeded, to the coast, where there are hands. Unseeded it is 
of no use, therefore of no value to mortal man. 100 lbs. of cotton, 
carefully deprived of the seed in good liand-churkas, or gins, yield 
75 lbs. of seed, and 25 lbs. of clean cotton. Until about four years 
ago the sea customs tariff of Malabar made no distinction in valuo 
between seeded and unseeded cotton, but loaded both, on export 
coastways, with the duty of five per cent levied on the same weight. 

“ This sufficiently explains why neither my father nor I sent home 
any more hill-cotton, after our experiment of 1025.” 

Mr Brown goes on to explain how this system works in practice. 

“ At that time a native merchant of Tellicherry exported (as it is 
called) a quantity of unseeded cotton, from a place north of Cauna- 
noie, to Tellicherry, a distance of aboul sixteen miles. He was 
obliged to bring it, for, owing to the demand for labour, he could not 
get hands to seed it at the place of export; and cotton, when left long 
in heaps, ferments and spoils. The merchant on this export had just 
to pay a duty of twenty per cent, on the value. He got his cotton 
seeded, re-exported it, and applied for a drawback, but, lo and behold I 
the cotton was no longer in the same package in which it had been 
imported, and was, therefore, not entitled to drawback. Tlie mer¬ 
chant suffered a very heavy loss, and complained to the collector. 
The collector, a most well-intentioned man, did not very clearly under¬ 
stand the nature of the loss, and wrote to me. Immediately be 
heard from me, he set about remedying the mischief and intolerable 
hardship suffered, by proposing to the Madras Board of Revenue tw'O 
different Tariff’ values for seeded and unseeded cotton. 

“ This value had reference to the average price of the article in the 
country where it was produced and exported; but the Board rejected 
the rate for the clean cotton, and fixed it at the same as that at 
Madias, a place situated at a month’s journey distant, and to whicli 
cotton must be brought at a long distance, and where the selling-price 
is necessarily higher than in Malabar, where it is grown.” 

Not only is the land in the ceded distriets so heavily taxed as to 
check the culture of cotton, but the machinery for cleaning it is taxed; 
an additional tux is imposed on it as it proceeds from stage to stage 
to the sea-coast, Avhere it has to he packed, ami is faxed again before it 
can quit India, to say iiothing of the tax it pays on reaching England. 


The tract of country from whence we at present derirc our largest 
supply of India cotton is Guzerat, and the article is called Surat, after 
the capital of the province, and its principal sea-port. There seems 
good reason for believing, too, that this province is on the whole less 
heavily taxed than any other of the cotton-growing districts; yet we 
have the following statement of evidence from the very best authority, 
Francis Warden, Esq., who for more than twenty years filled the 
offices of Chief Secretary and hfember of Council of Bombay, and 
is now an East India Director. His testimony is as follow's: 

“ Cotton. — Appendix fo liejioi'l of Select Comniitlec, 1832. 

“ It requires fourteen beegahs of land (about seven acres) to 
produce a kandy of 748 lbs. of (Guzerat) cotton, on which the Govern¬ 
ment assessment (land-tax) therefore is rupees 56, or, at Is. 9f/. * the 
rupee, 41. 17.v., averaging l\d. per lb. In the Surat division it 
averages 1.5lid. per lb., in Kaira l.ISd., in Ahinedabad 1.53</., in the 
Southern Mahratta country 1.1 4d. In Kattywar the assessment exceeds 
.5/. a kandy.” 

Dr. Lush says a kandy of cotton in the Southern Mahratta country 
(Dharwav) may he purchased at 42 rupees, which at l.r. 9rf. per rupee, is 
3 /. 134'. The assessment in Kattyrvar, at the same price, would exceed 
the value of the crop about 25 per cent. 

The following letter, which lately appeared in the Bombay Times 
from a gentleman at Manchester, doted the 16th of December last, 
affords a deplorable picture of the difliculties to which the cotton trade 
in Guzerat is subjected, and additional testimony to the fact is borne 
by an application made by the Chamber of Commerce in Boro.hay to 
the Government there, on the 4th of March, 1837- 

Testmovy of an F.yc-n'ilness, an English Cotlon Merchant, addressed 
to the President qf the Chamber of Commerce, Manchester f. 

“ Manchester, 16lh Dec. 1838. 

“ Sir,—D uring my stay in Guzerat, in the spring of 1837, I "as 
occupied several months in puicha.sing, cleaning, packing, and shipping 
East India cotton. The cotton grown in Guzerat (the best in India) 
is taxed by the Honourable Company at a rate which often proves 
50 per cent, of its market value. The cotton with the seed in it 

• The rupee is now iinifonniy calculated at two shilling.s currency. 

t A trieiid w ho resided in the country many years, but who has been in 
J'lngland nine years, thinks this statement exaggerated. 


(called kupass), as it is taken from the plant, is often very much 
injured before cleaning. It is in this state that the Honourable East 
India Company levy their land-tax on it. Immediately after it is 
gathered, it is brought (by the tax-gatherers) into the Government 
kullies (yards); and if the growers, or owners, are not immediately 
prepared to pay the tax upon it, the kupass is buried in the ground, 
as a farmer would his winter potatoes in England, except that there is 
no straw or matting placed hetweeii the earth and the cotton, 'llic 
top is covered with large lumps of earth. I presume this method has 
been resorted to on the part of the lion. East India Company to avoid 
the slight expense of building sheds, and has been connived at on the 
part of the dealers and cultivators because the moisture to which it is 
thus exposed strikes through the cotton, and very much tends to 
increase its weight, and improve its appearance, for the time being; 
hut when it is packed in a moist state, mildew naturally follows, and 
before the cotton reaches England the colour Is very much deteriorated. 

“ The kupass (unsecdecl cotton) also becomes mixed with lumps 
of hard earth, and as it cannot be passed through the seeding machine 
without being beaten out, to facilitate the fibres leaving the seed, to 
which they are very tenacious, these lumps of dirt are broken up into 
a fine brown powder, which cannot afterwards he extricated from tJie 
cotton." 

The liomhay Chamber of Commerce to the ChieJ" Secretary to 

Govermnent. 

“ Bombay^ Aih March^ 1837* 

“SiK,— I am requested by the Chiimhor of Commerce most 
respectfully to bring to the notice of the Right Honourable tho 
Governor in Council, the situation in which the cotton dealers in tho 
Broach Collectoratc are now placed, owing to the annual assessment 
(land-tax) on the cotton for the revenue not having been yet fixed. 

“ Until this assessment has been made, the cotton cannot he shipped 
for Bombay, nor, unless under certain restrictions, not available to ail 
the dealers, can the cotton be denned and prepared for shipment, 

“ Under the most favourable circumstances, the time for effectin" ’ 
all this Is, from the nature of the climate, necessarily very short. 

“ Any delay in fixing the assessment, still further curtails the very 
short period the climate allows, and is felt as a very great hardship.” 

In addition to these statements of the system of getting up tho 
cotton in Guzorat, I find tho following U tter in the Bombay Times, of 
the 5th of October, 1831). 


Cotton Ci,13aning in Guzeuat, 

To the Editor of the Bombay Times and Journal of Commerce. 

“ Dbah Mb. liiOiTOB,-—Somo time ego, I was in the Baroclie dis¬ 
tricts, employed in cleaning and packing cotton for shipment to 
llonihuy. On my arrival in the districts, I made many inquiries 
respecting cotton, hut found that, until I actually bought and packed the 
cotton myself, I could get no satisfactory information on the subject. 

“ Perhaps the following account of the method pursued by the 
natives In the picking, cleaning, and preparing Baroche cotton for the 
Bombay market may interest some of your readers. 

“ The kupaus, Avhich ripens in all February and the beginning of 
March, is, in some instances, picked and put into bags, but in general 
it is carelessly plucked off the cotton plants, and put into the picker's 
apron, no care being taken to avoid mixing with the kupaus the brittle 
brown outside leaf of the cotton pod. When the apron is full it is 
emptied on the ground, and when the picking of the day is over, the 
kupaus is tied up in large cloths and carried to the village khullecs, 
or barns, which are circular holes in the ground, about six feet deep 
and four feet in diameter; the sides of these holes are sometimes cow- 
dunged, but their edges are always covered w'ith dry crumbling clods, 
which full into and dirty the cotton, which remains in these holes 
sometimes a month or a month and a half, exposed to the dust and 
dew. Some villagers cover the kupaus in the holes with a cloth, hut 
it is by no means a general practice. The cotton ripening about the 
end of February lias to be picked in a great hurry; this is one cause 
of its lealiness. There is often a scarcity of churka-men, who some¬ 
times ’U’ork day and night by rcl.-iys. ' 

“ Li general, the villagers contract to deliver their kupaus at a 
certain rate to tko wukareas, or keepers of cotton-clenniug establish¬ 
ments, who make them an ad%:ance of about Its. 10 per bhar (2f a 
bhars of kupaus give one candy of clean cotton) to enable them to 
pay the cotton-pickers. 

“ Tlie wukareas do not send much cotton to Bombay on their own 
account, as they are seldom men of capital; they enter into contracts 
witli the merchants of Baroche, Jumhoosur, &c., agreeing to deliver 
them cleaned cotton, ready packed; they receiv'c an advance from the 
merchants of about half the contract price, to enable them to make 
advances to the villagers. In advancing money to the wukareas, more 
risk is run than In making advances to villagers. 


misT/ff, 
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“ On the kupaus being delivered to the ^vukarea8, it is spread out 
in the sun to dry the seeds, and then beaten with a stick on a charpoy, 
to get rid of the lumpx of earth, in which operation the staple is 
injured, and the cotton dirtied; the kupaus is then passed through 
the churka, which separates the cotton from the seed very perfeclty, 
The churka-men arc paid according to the ^roight of seed they deliver, 
so it is their interest to see that none passes through the rollers of tho 
churka Avitli the cotton. The value of the seed is generally equal to 
the price paid for separating it from the cotton. The cotton is now 
cleaned and ready to bo screwed; if it is not hand-picked, it is more 
or less leafy, according to its quality, hut it may be said that there is 
jiot a single seed in it, and ii is quite dry. 

‘‘ When the wnkarea delivers the cotton to the merchant, he tries 
to smuggle into the bales as many seeds as possible, and also damps 
the cotton to increase its weight. 

“ If the merchant has bought tho cotton on account of parties in 
Bombay, ho also puts seed into the hales, and takes out an equivalent 
weight of cotton; he mixes up the fine Barocho cotton AVith common 
short-stapled Malwa cotton, a large quantity of which goes to Baroche 
when prices there are high, nearly all of Avhich is mixed Avith tlie 
^Barocho cotton. 

“The cotton being screAved Avith as much seed and damp ns it 
is thought Avill pass without remark in Bombay, is (at Barocho), on 
airiving at the buuder, rolled over about twenty yards of ground, 
partly within high-Avater mark—mud or no mud, all the same. On 
reaching tho Avatcr’s edge, the bales are hoisted into the pattaraars by 
coolies, Avhere they arc stowed in tAVO tiers; if any bail Aveather come 
on during the passage to Bombay, some of the forward bales are sure 
to get damaged by the spray. 

“ The boatmen, too, must have their dnsloree, so they cut opm 
the bales, abstract as much cotton as they can Avi th safety, and make 
up tho Aveight by putting stones or salt Avatcr into the bales. The 
cotton stolen by the boatmen is not brought to Bombay, but landed 
somewhere on the coast. 

“ 1 have noAv traced the Baroche cotton from its picking to its 
being landed on tbe Bombay bunder, and I think that far from won- 
dering that its quality has not improved, avc should rather be astonished 
that it reaches Bombay so clean as it does. 

“ From all I saw during my stay in Ciuzerat, I feel confident that 
Uttlc or no improvement in the quality of Baroche cotton Avill be 


effected until Kiiropeans settle, during the cotton season, in the 
liarocho districts, and erect simple but t ffective cotton-cleaning esta¬ 
blishments, which, at first, except the godown to hold the kupaus and 
screws, may be more temporary erections, and would not involve a 
large outlay. The erection of screws powerful enough to half press 
the bales vrould be a great advantage, as well pressed bales would pay 
less freight, and the boatmen could not so conveniently abstract the 
cotton from them. The churka used iu separating the cotton wool 
from the seed is a very chnnsy machine, it only turns out about a 
maund of clean cotton per diem; it is worked by two persons, gene- 
riilly a man and liis wife, one of whom turns the wheel and the other 
feeds the rollers. It would be of great importance to have a ckenp 
machine, on the principle of the churka, with a seric'’ of rollers equal 
to twenty to thirty churkas, the whole turned by a bullock wheel. A 
machine like this would cause a great saving of manual labour, which 
is often very much wanted in the height of the cotton-cleaning season. 

“ Since the above was written, I see the Company have sent out 
four cotton-cleaning machines, stated to be about the same size as the 
churka, which costs Ks. 2, while these machines would come to 
Rs. 40 each; the native cotton-cleaners would never be able to employ 
such costly niacliincs. 

“ The cotton-cleaning establishment being all ready, it would then 
be necessary to contract for Toomeil kupaus with the village pattels. 
Toomeil kupaus is kupaus of the first quality, the seed being well 
covered Avith avooI, and the cotton free from leaves and mud. For the 
first two or three seasons it Avould bo necessary to cause the picking of 
the cotton to be in some degree superintended. 

“ The Government duty, if possible, ought to be paid in advance, 
and the kupaus, immediately after being picked and weighed, should 
be packed in carts and sent straight to the cleaning est.abli9hment, 
rvilhout having ever been put into the village hhuUee.t. The kupaus 
would then arrive free from leaves and mud, quite dry, and might be 
hand-picked at a small expense (from Rs. 15 a 20 per candy) so ns 
to form the best Toomeil cotton. 

“ 1 have seen several letters in your paper regarding the practice 
of putting the cotton into the khullees, and keeping it there until the 
Government duty is paid—no improvement in the quality of the cotton 
can be expected as long as this system continues. Government ought 
to do its utmost to introduce some nieans of protecting the revenue, 
without exposing the kupaus to the injuries of the Aveather. Surely 
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the villagers might ba iaduced to erect proper sheds for the reception 
of the cotton. As soon as the condilion of the ri/ots is atHcliorated, the 
quality of cotton, and all other agricultural produce, may he expected 
to improve gradually but surely; this, I fear, can never, to any great 
extent, he looked for as long as the ryots arc oppressed by the pi i’senl 
enormous Government duties, which reduce the whole agricultural 
population to the eondition of mere day labourers, and deliver them to 
the tender mercies of the village hunnens, whose exactions leave them 
just enough to keep soul and body together. 

Government should be urged to do everything in its power to 
improve the Guzerat cotton: much advantage may he derived front 
experimental farms on a large scale; in the mean time, private enter¬ 
prise may immediately, as far us its own operations extend, improve 
the quality of Baroche cotton, by employing Europeans well acquainted 
with the language and Imbits of tlie natives to superintend the clean¬ 
ing and packing of the cotton in the districts, who, if they managed 
matters with any degree of ability, might, even the first year, send to 
Bomhuy a small quantity of the best Toomeil cotton, while the r«l8t of 
t^heir sendings would be perfectly free from seed, and as free, or Acer, 
flora leaves than the general run of Baroche cotton. 

“ I remain, yours, 

“A WELt-AVISHEn TO Bo.MnAV.” 

It is not easy for any hut practical financiers and merchants, to 
conceive how small an impediment affects commerce, and freqneutiv 
averts it from its usual course. I have not met with a stronger in- 
siance of this than an observation of Dr. Lushes, in his pamphlet on 
the cultivation and preparation of cotton in India, which I saw 
only a few days since. In it, he observes, in 1837,—“ There was, till 
last year, an injudicious tax on cKurkas (cotton rollers). The duty 
was small in its amount, and did not benefit the revenue in such a 
degree as to blind the Government to its excisenmn-like operation. 

J hanks to modern views, it is now no more. / believe / should not 
exaggerate if I stated, that the immediate effect of this abolition was 
to bring between two and three thousand new hands (implements) into 
play in cleaning cotton!' Surely all sucl. fiscal impediments must give 
way to common sense. 

It is often said that the Hindoos are an ignorant bigoted race, and 
so wedded to their ancient habits as to prevent their adopting chungos. 
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but in this tliex’o is little truth. The peasantry are, In reality, less 
obstinate than the same classes in Europe, as soon as they find their 
advantage in change; and the several instances in which they have 
at once come into our views, are proofs of their aptness to learn, and 
their desire to improve, Ot late years they have become groat cultiva¬ 
tors of indigo, where they never hoard of it before. They have, in 
some places, abandoned their own sugar-cane for that of the Mauri¬ 
tius, which is now thriving in many parts of the country. They liave 
extensively, according to their means, in growing silk. In 
about^ three years one hundred villages, near Delhi, began to grow 
Ameiican cotton, where the plant had never before been seen. They 
adopt ouii machinery (carts especially), and reject their own the 
moment they can afford it. Their poverty alone prevents their doing 
more. On this subject the testimony of Alexander Kogers, Esq., a 

gentlemim many years resident in Bengal, and but lately returned, is 
valuable. 

The prejudice ot the natives to the introduction of iniproveraent.s 
in agriculture is often referred to. I will, therefore, record my opinion 
upon the subject. The peasantry of India are, I think, better educated 
ana less prejudiced than the jxeasaiitiy of England were thirty years 
ago. No considerable difficulty was found in introducing a new and 
superior method of cultivating and preparing opium, oi’ which India 

exports 5,000,000/. value per annum, of the finest quality in tlie 
world. 

‘•There was no difficulty in improving the growth and manu¬ 
facture of sugar, of which Indian sorts Sell (on the average of all 
last year,) four shillings per cwt. better than that imported from the 
West Indies. 

“ There was no difficulty in introducing the cultivation, on an im¬ 
proved system, of indigo, of which India exports to the value of 
2,000,000/. of the finest qualit}* in the world. 

“There was no difficulty found in adopting the most improved 
Italian system in the treatment of the silk ivorms, and reeling raw 
silk, of which India exports per annum 500,000/. I therefore see no 
important difficulty in introducing superior cotton. 

“ I believe there is more cotton produced in India than in America, 
but it is required for liomc consumption. That it has not been grown 
extensively for exportation is .accounted for by the fiict, that India has 
been hermetically scaled to European enterjuise up to 1815. i,^liat, 
from that time to 1833, the Goverument mr^mfiictured and ^^ded, 
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and private capitalists did not dare compete with so powerful an oppo¬ 
nent. Europeans, out of the service, were permitted to reside in 
India only by sufferance, liable to deportation at the will and plea¬ 
sure of the Government, without cause assigned. No European could 
hold land in India, nor go there without special leaveto procure 
which, required much interest and expense. 

“ Since 1833, the commercial occupation of the Government having 
ceased, all their establishments have been thrown too suddenly on the 
hands of private speculators. Capital and credit have been deranged 
by tlie failure of six agency houses, to an enormous amount. The 
distance, and want of information about India, have prevented English 
capitalists from directing their views to that quarter. Credit is now 
restored—India is brought nearer to England, by the opening of the 
overland route, and steam communication. 

“ In order to the obtaining a supply of cotton from India, I would 
suggest the forming of joint-stock companies, having the liability of 
shareholders limited. Our capital, credit, and demand, h.ave forced 
into growth the cottons of America. The climate and soil of British 
India are perfectly congenial to the growth of fine raw cotton.” 

With these facts before us, it Avill naturally be asked to what pur¬ 
pose is it that we are told cotton may be grown in abundance every¬ 
where throughout India, if there ai'e such impediments, as the ahovo, 
at every step. There is, however, still no cause for despair, the 
government in India have seen the evil ways of their predecessors, 
and they arc, I believe, willing to alleviate the difficulties witli 
which all questions of commerce are environed in that country. A 
great step has, I think, been made in the thirty years settlement 
of the North Western ceded provinces, which are favourably situated 
in the vicinity of two navigable rivers, where the New Orleans and 
Upland Georgian cottons succeed so well, and where merchants and 
their agents might resort at once with a fair prospect of success. 
The growth of indigo is owing mainly, if not entirely, to the perma¬ 
nent settlement of the land tax in Bengal. There are three modes of 
obtaining the crop, which might be adopted. The first is, by renting 
the land from the proprietors, and entering into all the details of 
husbandry; the second is, by inducing the farmer.9 to cultivate cotton, 
and purchasing it of them at the market price; and the third is, by 
advancing capital to grow the cotton, and agreeing to receive it at a 
fixed price, provided it is delivered sufficiently clean. There are many 
persons in England who have been indigo planters in India, and from 
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tliem tlx* best informfition may bo obtained on the relative advantages 
of the three systems, but us far as my inquiries enable me to judge, 
the occupation of land by the European, appears to involve the 
greatest expense, and, considering the difficulties of farming to advan¬ 
tage, in a country where the agricultural implements and manures arc 
different, and the seasons vary so much from those of Europe, it is fair 
to conclude that this would be the least profitable of the three plans. 
Between the other two a medium course might be adopted, namely, 
money might he advanced, if required hy the former, and even seed 
might he furnished, and a certain price might be promised, provided 
the article was cleaned so as to answer a given standard, for 
instance, from 20 to 30 per cent, on the bazar price of the indi¬ 
genous cotton might be ensured, but all these matters belong so much 
to detail, that X will not attempt to enter into them. With respect 
to the Madras and Bombay presidencies, we may again refer to their 
.system of raising revenue, as an answer to those persons who go 
about denying that the weight of the land-tax is onerous, because 
it is only a few shillings an acre. It matters not what is the 
nominal amount of the tax, whether it be shillings, or even pence, 
provided it bears a very large j)roportiou to the value of the whole 
produce. It has been seen, p. CD, that in Bellary a land tax of 
3 .y. 1 Id. per acre, assuming the produce of cotton to he what the 
collector represented it to be, left only a balance of seven pence an 
acre in a favourable season, and in the Kurpah district, where labour 
was dearer, a tax of 3.v. S)d. per acre, according to the native reporter, 
caused a loss of 2^. per acre. In Guzerat, according to Mr. Warden, 
converting Lis rupees into pounds, shillings, and pence, hie begas into 
acres, (at 2 per acre,) and his rupees into 2 shillings, we arrive at the 
following conclusion; that ^4(} lbs. of clean cotton may be raised on 
seven acres of land, giving 106 lbs. per acre, that the land-tax on 
the smne is 56 rupees, or 5/. 12.?., being 16j;. per acre. The cotton, 
estimated at 2Id. per lb., which is 40 per cent, more than its value at 
Dharwar, will sell for I/. 1^., from which, if we deduct 16j., we have 
scarcely more than 25 per cent, of tlie sale j)roduce to pay the expenses 
of cultivation, juid to the return of interest on capital, while the Govern¬ 
ment receives 7n per cent, of the whole produce, as the tax. The 
merchants of England, it is clear, cannot look to either of the above 
presidencies in which to grow cotton profitably, while such imposts 
pi'evail. Better would it he for them to go and reside under the 
government of the Nizam, in the midst of the great cotton field of 


Indiil, ajul trade in the indigenous arficlo, than attempt the groWtli of 
American cottons under such a government as ours. We have seen, 
p, 68, that those provinces can afford to import, and undersell the 
home-grown cotton at Bellary; and an enterprising native mer¬ 
chant of Bombay, has been residing for the last live or six years at 
Ilydrabad, purchasing and transporting on oxen’s backs to the sea 
coast, the cotton grown in Bcrar, through our more contiguous dis¬ 
tricts, where it cannot he produced at a profit. What a reflection 
is this on an European admialslrution denominated enlightened !!! 

We now come to the last and serious ohstacle to trade, which con¬ 
sists in the absence of fit means of couvoyance. 

There are no navigable rivers In India but the Ganges and its 
tributary streams at certain seasons of the ‘year, few roads on 
which wheel-carriages can travel at all, and hardly any on which they 
can proceed during the three or four rainy months. 

In the year 1833, the late Mr. Bell, an able statistical reporter, was 
called on to investigate the condition of the inland ccrainunication of 
Bengal, and he writes as follows- 

“ The internal trade of Bengal, by land, is cliiefly dependent on 
bullock carriage, which is exceedingly tedious and inconvenient. It 
is true that Bengal is intersected by many navigable streams that fall 
into the Ganges, and afford great facility to water carriage, but there 
arc at present so many drawbacks to river navigation, that the im¬ 
portance of opening the resources of the country by good roads, must 
force itself upon the attention of every one who has taken the trouble 
to give the subject consideration*. 

“ During a great part of the year, many nullahs and lakes arc 
closed against the smallest boats; whilst the scanty means of the in¬ 
habitants rendering them dependent on immediate returns for their 
produce, force it into other hands; and so passing it into the pos¬ 
session of a third and fourth, before reaching the grand mart, the price 
is enhanced proportionately, to the great detriment of our external 
commerce: whereas, if assisted by good roads, and cominunication by 
water, free from all grinding restrictions, a choice of markets and 
returns would be open to the peasant, which is now only available 
to those wfto profit by his labour, 

* Siiice this was written, a cart road from Calcutta to the new 1 resi- 
denci' of Agra, about seven hundred miles, has been properly constructed. 
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“ Again, the rapidity of the current, when the annual inundation 
takes place, renders the navigation of large hoato extremely dangerous, 
owing to the many shoals that beset the course of the Ganges, whilst 
it militates equally against the mauagemont of small skiffs that are 
adapted to the navigation of shallow rivers, which water the Western 
districts. 

“ The internal commerce of the country is, notwithstanding so 
many drawbacks, very economically conducted, as far as mere labour 
is concerned. A glance at the simple contrivance of a boat from stem 
to stem, is evidence of the trifling cost of material. The w'ages of 
labour arc generally paid in grain, rvben it is cheapest, wdiich amounts 
to nothing more than a bare pittance.” 

It has been estimated that merchandise may be conveyed up the 
river, at about eight miles per day, at the rate of three half-pence 
per ton each mile, and dow'n the river, at half that price. 

Great merit is due to the late IjOrd Willium Bentinck, for having 
established a few steamboats on the river, and to the Home authori¬ 
ties for having maintained them. It is ascertained these boats 
afford a very profitable return; but their number, not exceeding six or 
eight, so fiir from being adequate to the conveyance of the traffic up 
and down the Ganges, are scarcely sufficient for the transport of the 
public stores, and troops proceeding to the interior. 

A reference to the map of India shows that the cotton-growdng 
districts, on the Nerhudda, and those of N.agpoor and Anirowty, in 
Berar, are remote from Mivzapore, the entrepot, on the Ganges, lying 
bct’ueon Benares and Allahabad; a\itl the mode of conveyance may 
be thus described :— 

The cotton is brought on oxen, carrying 160 lbs. each, at the 
extreme rate, in fair weathei', of seven miles a-day for a*continuance, 
and at .i price of about 5s. for each hundred miles. If we take the 
average distance to Mirzapore at 500 miles, each pound of cotton costs 
in ti'Husit a'ioue above It has thence to be bonie by water-carriage 

nearly 600 miles further on to Calcutta, from which port the exporta¬ 
tion of such cotton to England at a profit must be looked for in vain. 
Within the last seven or eight years a good road, between Jubalpore 
and Mirzapore, lias been formed ; and it is satisfactory to know that 
although 400 carts only passed over it in the year after it was built, 
no fewer than 6,000 rvent along it in 1838; and this number will 
daily increase. The misfortune of this road, however, as regards the 
cotton trade, is that it only commences half-tvay between the cotton 



districts and tlie eiitropAt. The article, therefore, has necessarily to 
tnivel 2/50 miles on oxen's backs, and the contract for conrcyance 
extends to the whole distance j «o that, in fact, for all beneficial pur- 
p >8es to the cotton trade in that quarter, this excellent road is 
almost useless. In order to render it .available, it should he com¬ 
pleted to Nagpoor and Anirowty. ‘Were this effected, and the trans¬ 
port by carts substituted, as wo may be sure it would be, it w'ould 
diminish the expense of convej’nnco alone from 2,\f/. to less than 
a farthing per pound. The calculation is simple. An ox carries 
J GO lbs., at the rate of seven miles a*day, weather onlt/, for a 

continuous journey of one or two months. In the absence of a 
defined and good road, a drove of several hundred head of cattle 
requires to be constantly watched, and prevented from straying on 
the march; and this leads to the necessity of travelling by day in the 
hot M’eather, when the thermometer is seldom less than 1(X)% and 
frequently 130*^ Fahrenheit. These droves are never so few as 100, 
and often exceed 1,000. Every morning, after daylight, each ox has 
to he laden; and before this operation is over the sun is already high 
above the horizon. The cattle have tlicn to proceed at the slow rate 
of two miles an hour; and seldom perform a journey of more than 
eight or nine miles per day. The horde generally halts one day in 
seven, (Troops, in marching in India, are required to halt once on 
every third day.) If the caravan is overtaken by rain, the cotton, 
becoming saturated with moisture, is so heavy as to provent its trans¬ 
port on the cattle, and the roads, if lying through the cotton ground, 
are so deep that men even sink above their ancle.s at every step, and 
cattle to their knees. It may easily he supposed that, under such a 
calamity, the mei'chant and the carrier arc both ruined. How dlf- 
leront is the case with a cart on a good road. Here the goods, once 
laden, may be secured from rain, and are never touched during the 
whole journey. The attachment of the cattle to the, yoke does not 
literally occupy a minute. Thus harnessed, the cart can travel by 
night, during moonlight; and morning and evening, in dark nights, 
at the rate of from fifteen lo twenty miles a day; and the cart of the 
lleccan, awkward and Ill-consfruek'd as it is, with two draught oxen, 
conveys with facility the loads of ten carriage-cattle,—that is to say, 
],GOO lbs.; and proceeds at the rate of two and a half, or even three 
miles an hour. At present the Arnrowty, and other Berar cotton, 
finds its way down to Bombay on the backs of oxen, .and costs from 
I hd. to 2d. per lb. in fair weat.her, but, if it comes on to rain, which 
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is not unfreqiiently tho cnse, It is Jetainetl; llie cargo becomes 
dnmiiged, and is unfit for transmission. If a good road were con¬ 
structed from Bcrar to tlie coast, so as to enable carts to travel at all 
seasons of the year, the material could be conveyed the whole distance 
to Bombay at less than half a furthiiig per pound. The same argu¬ 
ments apply ecjually to the cotton districts of the Southern Mahratta 
country of Madras, and the neighbouring territory of the Nizam, along 
the north bank of the Krishna river,—a tract of country from whence 
cotton is conveyed, under all the present disadvantages, both to the 
Coromandel and to the Western coast. 

Independently of the expense and risk attending the present mode 
of transporting cotton from the interior there is a third point of vital 
importance. TJie cotton, crops in the Deccan and Guzerat ripen in 
February, and the harvest continues till the end of April. The best 
kind of cotton, however, is picked and cleaned by the end of March, 
and must be despatched, whether from Guzerat or tlie interior of the 
Deccan, by the first week in April. The rains usually commence 
early in June, and, unless the cotton is at Bombay by that time, it is 
too late to be despatched either to China or to England. Good roads 
along the const, and through the interior, would remove these serious 
inconveniences; for, while the expense of transporting the goods would 
be reduced, say from 1 W- or 2rf. to one-eighth of a penny per pound, 
the time gained is also to be considered, since, as the article could 
reach the coast in less than half the number of days in carts, which it 
could be conveyed on laden cattle, the period of picking might be 
continued, w’ith advantage, at least a month later in the season than 
at present; I speak especially of the indigenous cotton grown in the 
interior, whether in Berur or farther south in the Dharjvar districts. 
Before the cotton trade from tliese parts cun he rendered profitable, 
roads of a substantial and permanent nature must be formed ; and as 
-nunieroiis rivers and water-courses, whicli swell in the I'uins, and are 
not fordable, intervene, bridges must be built over them, the whole 
involving a considerable outlay of capital. The late Lord William 
Bentiiick suggested that so small a sum as ,30,(100/. should he set 
aside annually, out of the twenty millions of India revenue, for these 
purposes; but this recommendation, like many others of tlie Ex-Go- 
vcrnors-Gencral, has not been acceded to by the Home authorities 
and, though it is whispered that some attention has been paid to tho 
subject, it will, I fear, be long before the cotton of the interior, can 
be brought to the coast so cheap as to become an article of profitable 


trade. In tlie presort state of the stagnation of all internal traffic^ 
for want of roads, no more Icgitirnato measure for the iinprovemeufe 
of the country, and the oertaiii increase of the revenue, can he sug¬ 
gested, tlian the opening a loan, if such be necessary, for the express 
purpose of internal communication, the intei*cst of which the most 
trilling tolls would serve to pay. 

1 ho construction of good roads seems mi imperative duty on the 
sovereign landlord, that claims and takes from the tenantry all which 
is not deemed absolutely requisite to enable the latter to till their 
lauds on the following year. The precise amount, necessary for this 
purpose, however, it is confessedly difficult to ascertain, and the por¬ 
tion allowed must have been insufficient; for out of sixteen millions 
sterling of laud revenue, collected in 182(), we find hut little more 
than eleven millions reali;5ed in 1886, and It has since further 
declined. If some such measure as is in the course of adoption 
in the i^gra provinces (vide p. 57) he not speedily extended tu other 
parts where the land-tax is still fluctuating, that fundamental source 
of Indian revenue will probably fall off still more. 

But there arc other hindrances to the commercial interconrso 
lictweeu India and tingland besides those to which I have adverted, 
la the first place, there are the transit duties throughout the Madras 
provinces, levied on all articles, from the spot of their production 
to the port from whence they embark. In the second place, are the 
several imposts, or taxes on all descriptions of machinerj’^, from, the 
wheel and the bow to clean the cotton, down to the mill which 
expresses oil, or the juice of the sugar-cane. Arrived at the 
coast, the article is loaded with a heavy export duty, whether 
it proceeds to a neighbouring port of British India or to England. 
Last, not least, of the evils with which the commerce of India is 
beset, is the cruel and unjust la^vs which emanate, not from the local 
legislature there, but from the legislature of Great Britain. While 
the trade was confined to the East India Company, as it w'as up 
to the year 1813, India was vioved and treated, not as a depen¬ 
dency, but as a foreig?i couni not as a foreign independent state 
even, but as a conquered country, that had forfeited all title to be 
iiealt with either as a colony, or as an ally. In this cruel spirit 
of legislation, wliile the colonies were permitted to levy 6.} per cent, 
duties on the productions of England imported into them, India was 
prohibited from levying more than 2.} per cent, on Tiritisli manu¬ 
factured goods, and the Government there imposed eaormous duties 
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on the manufactured or raw produce of India, conveyed from one 
of her own ports to another. Tlie raw produce of Cheat Britain, 
such us metals, &c,, were bound to be received in India free from 
duties, while England levied, and. still levies, the same duties on 
all India productions as upon those of foreign states; so that she is 
nearly excluded from external commerce. 

It is now twenty-seven years since the commercial monopoly 
to India ceased, ajid there can he no ostensible cause for con¬ 
tinuing these absurd laws, nor why the tariffs applicable to the ofiier 
colonies of the crown, should not be extended to India, except that 
there are interests concerned here which militate against the change, 
and wliich desire to preclude her cheap productions from coming in 
competition with the more costly articles of other parts. 

The West India interest is opposed to the competition of East 
Indian sugar, rum, coftee, cocoa, rice, and all other tropical produce. 
The Russian merchant’s interest is opposed to the cheap introduction 
of linseed, hemp, flax, and tallow. Other commercial bodies ^vould 
preclude the sesamun, the safflower, and tlic barilla of India, 
tttliers are opposed to tlie cheap imporhitlon of caoutchouc, East 
Indian wool, and the varions dnigs for dyeing and for medicine, and 
America is apprehensive “ by drawing the string too tight in regard 
to the prices of her cotton, she may compel England to look to India 
for her future supply.” And what are the results of this defective 
system of financial legislation ? 

With respect to the revenue, we find, where the land is held with¬ 
out such fearful imposts— 


That the West India population (of which 40,000 are 
wliites and 800,000 are negroes) contributes in 

taxes (per head).dil 12 0 per an. 

Tliat the Cape and Mauritius population, composed 
in a great proportion also of negroes, now 
emancipated, pays, in faxes (per head) . 1 10 () 

That the population of Sydney, composed entirely of 

Europeans, p.ays (per head) . . .400 

That the population of Vau Eiemau’s Land, also 

composed of Europeans, pays (per head) . 2 12 0 

That none of these nations complain of excess of taxation; the 
inhabitants are comparatively weidthy, carrying on an active 
trade with Europe, and are all in comfortable circumstances. 


The population of India, confessedly ground down 
by taxation, and I'cduced to the lowest state of 
poverty, contributes the small sum of (per bd.) 3 3 pei an. 

Looking at our conimerce with the above colonics, we find— 

That the West Indies take from us, in exchange for 
her sugars, her rum, her colFce, &c., manufac¬ 
tures to the extent of (per head) ■ • <C-4 3 0 per an. 

Sydney takes, in exchange for her wool and oil 

(per head) . . • • • . 12 0 0 

Van Dicraan’s Land, ditto . . • . 20 0 0 

And none of our colonies consume less of our home 

manufactures than (per head) . • . 1 10 0 


Wliilc India, shut out from commercial intercourse, docs not consume 
nmre than 7d. a head, thougli there are, independent of the native 
population, upwards of 20,000 Englishmen distributed throughout the 
country, whether as soldiers, civilians, or merchants, who probably 
purchase more than half of the whole amount imported. 

Can wo be surprised, however, at this state of things, when we 
look steadily at the picture which has been exhibited of oux financial 
legislation in that country ? And can it be doubted tnat if India 
enjoyed the privileges granted to our other colonies, that she would, 
at no very distant period, yield ten times the revenue she noiv does to 
the state, and consume ten times the amount of our manufactures 
which she now takes from us? It is difficult to calculate on the 
rapid and enormous growth of the commerce of one hundred and fifty 
millions of an industrious and ingenious people, set to work by a 
demand for the produce of their agricultural labour by a nation ready 
to supply all their wants by returning to them their own raw materials 
worked up in manufactures. Imagine such a trade carried on in 
BRITISH VESSELS instead of in American, as is now the case with 
the cottou trade, and contemplate our altered maritime position with 
that country. Is this a point to be overlooked ? It may well be asked 
why it is India has been so neglected, and luis hitherto been deprived 
of the ordinary advantages permitted to our colonies, and even to 
foreign states ? 

SHE IS WITHOUT REPRESENTATION!!! 

But the time is come when the parliament of Clreat Britain will, 
it is hoped, be called on to interfere in behalf of the hundred millions 
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of our fellow sulyects in the East—when a more enlightened policy 
will he introduced into the financial arrangements of that great 
empire, and when England herself will he compelled to recognise 
India, not as a vanquished foe, but as her most valuable friend. When 
justice shall be done to India, if it be only for the sake of justice to 
the commercial community of Great Britain—then, and not till then, 
will our empire in the East he entitled to be deemed, as she has often 
been called, the brightest jewel in our sovereign's crown, and she will 
in reality be one of the firmest bulwarks of our national prosperity 
and glory. 
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By THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, D.D. 

Neic and improved Edition. 16 ,v. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH; 

Its History, Revenues, and Gener.al Character. 

By the Rev. HENRY SO AMES, M. A.. Author of Elizahelhan lleliAons 
History. A New Edition. 10«. (id. 


ELTZABETHAN RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 

By the Author of the above; also, of The History of the Ilefonnation. 

Octavo, 16,5. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION; 

History of its Rise and Progress; with an Historical and Lee-al 
Introduction and Notes. “ 

By ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS, M.A., F.R.S., <kc. 
Two large Volumes. Octavo, 30?. 
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MANUAL OF CHRTSTTAN ANTIQUITIES; 

An Account of the Constitution, Ministers, Worsiiip, Dihcipliuo, anil 
Customs of tile I'^arly Church : with :i complete Analysis 
of the Works of the Auteniccne Fathers. 

the Hcv. J. E. RIDDT.E: M.A., Author of an English-Lntin and 
iMliii-Jsng/ish JJictionaVi/, Lnthef and his 'Times, 

In a large Octavo Volume, 18^. 


THE VICTORY OF FAITH, 

And other Sermons. 

I J}'JULIUS CHAIlLES HARE, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 

Octavo. In the Press. 


THE NEW CRATYLUS; 

Or, Contributions towards a more Accurate Knowledge of the Greek 

Language. 

liy J. W. DONALDSON, M.A., Fell. Trin. Coll. Camb. Oct. 17.r. 


THE GREEK TEXT OF THE ACTS 

Of the Apostles, with Notes, Original and Selected. 

«y HASTINGS 11013INS0N, D.D., F.A.S., Rector of Great Warley, 
late Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge. Octavo, 8.v. 


THE GUIDE of tlie HEBREW STUDENT; 

Containing Easy Passages, in pure Biblical Hebrew, with Keys, 
and Cilossary, adapted for F.nglish Learners, 

By HERMANN BERNARD, Hebrew Teacher in the University of 
(’ambridge. Crown Octavo, IOa’. Qd. 

THE CHALDEE TEXT OF DANIEL, V., 

And the Syiiacot Saint iMatthew, b^I., anuly'sscd} tor the use of Students. 
By the Rev. T. R. BROWN, M.A. Octavo, .3#. Gd. 


ELEMltiNTS OF SYRIAC GRAMMAR, 

By the Rev. G. BIIILLIPS, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, 

Cambridge. Octavo, lOjf. 


SYNCHRONOLOGY; 

A Treatise on the History, Chrom logy, and Mythologj- of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Bhrenicians, and the Harmony between tlieir ’ 
(Jironology and that of the Holy Scriptures. 

By the Rev. CHARLES CROSTHWAITE. H#. 










NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


EXPLANATORY NOTES on the PRAYER-BOOK 
VERSION of the BOOK of PSALMS, 

With copious Marginal lleforpiices. 

By WILLIAM KEATING CLAY, ILD., of Jesus College, Cambrirlge, 
and Minor Canoii of Ely. 7.y. 6V^. 

THE WORKS OF DOCTOR DONNE ; 

With a Memoir of his Life, 

By HENRY ALFORD, M,A„ late JAdlow of Trim Coll. Cambridge. 
Ill Six Volumes, Octavo, with a fine Portrait. 3/. 12^-. 


CUDWORTII ON FREE WILL, 

Edited from the Original IVISS. 

By the Rev. JOHN ALLEN, M.A., Chaplain of King's College, and 
one of ihe Inspectors of Schools aided by Public (5rants. 


FLLLEirS HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

CAMBRIDGE. 

With Notes, by tlic late Rev. M. PRICKF/fT, M.A., F.S.A. and 
T. WlilGFIT, M.A., of Trim Coll. Cumb. In the Pre^i.s. 


DISCOURSES on TRADITION and EPISCOPACY: 

liy CHRISTOPHER BENSON, A.M.; Master of the Temple. 
New JSdifion, Ociavo^ 4n. 


TRADITION UNVEILED: 

An Inquiry into the Tendency of tlio Oxford Tracts. 

By thf Rev. BADEN POWELL, M.A., Savilian Professor of Oeoiuotry 
in the ITni' ersity of Oxford. In Oct.avo. 3s. 


CATHOLIC CIIRTSTIANITY, 

As Recognised by the Refonned Church, in opposition to the corrm)t 
traditions of the Church of Rome. 

By FREDERICK NOLAN, LL.D. F.U.S. M.R.S.L, Sm. Oct. Ss. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 
OF THE EUCHARIST. 

The Scriptuml Argument considered, in reply to Dr. Wiseman. 

By THOMAS TURTON. D.D., Hegius I’rofessor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, and Dean of Peterborough. 

Octavo, 8... 6rf. Also, 



OBSERVATIONS ON DR. WISEMAN’S REPLY 

To Dr. Turton on the Eucharist. By the same. Octavo, 4?. 6ci. 












rUBLISIIED I3Y JOHN W. PAllKER. 
GERMANY, BOHEMIA, and HUNGARY, 

Visited in 1837. 

By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Authoi* of The Subaltern, 
Three Volumes, Post Octavo. 1^. ILv. Gd. 


GERMANY; 

The Spirit of her History, Literature, Social Condition, and National 

Economy. 

By mSSET HAWKINS, M.D., Oxon., F.R.S., &c. 10#. Gd. 


THE CITY OF TREVES, 

And its Roman Architectural Remain.^. From tlic German of Wyttenhacli. 

Edited, with Notes, by DAWSON TURNER, Esq., F.R.S., 

And copiously illustrated from Diaiwings made on the spot. Oct. 8#. Cd. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, and CIIALD/EA. 

By WILLIA31 AINSWORTH, F.G.S., F.K.G.8., Surgeon ami 
Geologist to the Euphrates Expedition. 

Published with the sanction of the Ttifht Honourable the President of the 

Board of Cmitrol. 

Octavo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, ] 2#. Grf. 


ELEMENTS OF STATISTICAL SCIENCE; 

And their Practical Applicatiou. 

By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.U., Professor of Statistics in the College for 
Civil Engineer.?. In the Press. 


METEOROLOGY, 

By JOHN STEVELLY, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Phil., Belfast. 

In the Press. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

By JOSHUA TRIMMER, F.G.S., &c. 

In the Press. 


MUSICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
CRITICISM; 

Being a general survey of Music fron> the ear!ie.st period to the present time. 
By GEORGE HOGARTH. 

Second Edition, enlarged, in Two Volumes. 10s. Gd. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW p]DIT10NS, 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY; 

J. I'UEDEUICK DANIELL, F.R.S., Professor of Choaiustry in 
King’s College, London. Octavo, IG#. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE MATERIA MEDICA 
AND PHARMACY; 

Iiicliiding the Elements of Pharmaceutical Cheuiistry, and a Translation 
of the London Pharmacopwia. 

By WILLIAM THOS. BB ANDE, Author of the Manual of Chemistv>f. 

Octavo, I os. 


THE DOMESTIC GARDENER’S MANUAL; 

By JOHN TOWEllS, C.M.H.S. 

B(>ing an Inrroduction to Practical Gardening, on Philosophitnl Priiiciidcs; 
to which is added, a Natukahst's Cai.kndar, and an Appendix on 
the Operations of Forcing, including the Culture of Vines in Pots, 

Second Pdition, Corrected and Enlargt.d, One large Volume, Oct. IS*-. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING; 

By HERBERT MAYO, F.R.S., Senior Surgeon of the Middlesex 
Hospital. Ss. Gd.\ and, hy the same Autlior, (5#. 6rf., 

MANAGEMENT of the ORGANS of DIGESTION 

In Health and Disease. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY; 

By CHARLES TOMLINSON. 

Camprisilig' Descriptions, PopiiUir aiul Practical, of the most iirijiortaut 
Philosophical Iiistrumonts, their History, Nature, and Uses. 10,y, GtL 
Derlicftiedy inf permiysionj to the Lord jRishop of SalUbitrp, 


STUDENTS MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY; 

Containing the Political History, Geographical Position, and i?ocial State 
of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, 

By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.J). M.R.A.S,; also by the same Author, 

STUDENTS MANUAL of JNIODERN HISTORY; 

Tile Rise ainl Pi’Ogress ol the principal European Nations, their Political 
History, and the Changes in their Social Condition. 

Each ^'oliiTne, 10,s‘. 6rf, 
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HOADS AND RAIEHOADS, 

Tunnels, Bridges, and Canals, popularly described; also the Various Velucles 
and Modes of Travelling in all parts of the World. 

One Volume. Illustrated by upwards of a Hundred Wood-Cuts. 5.v. 



ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS OP 

AMERICA; 

By MARY ROBERTS, Author of Domesticated Ani^.uds^ and 

Wild Animals. 

Puhlished xmdcr the direclion of the CoimmUee cf Genera! Literature 
and Education appointed by the Society for Promoting^ 
(Jhxisiian Knowledge, 

Small Octavo, witlf numerous Engravings, "is, Gd. 


EECUEATTONS IN TEE SCIENCES. 


Among the various objects which engage the attention and occupy the 
leisure hours of those who are favourably disposed towards mental pursuits, 
the works of nature arc not sufficiently estimated and brought into view% 
l‘he traveller and the historian, the artist and the artisan, offer their various 
wa>rks and productions for the study or recreation of young and old, but they 
invite attention, for the most part, to the imperfect works of man, and their 
productions, though valuable in themselves, possess not that attractive interest 
and unwearying amusement which is to bo found in the contemplation of the 
perfect works of nature. The works of man bear upon them the stamp and 
impress of man, and partake of all his imperfections; yet it is natural for us 
to ieel interest in them, as aflbrding proofs of the industry and skill of our 
fellow-crcaturcs: but the works of nature bear the stamp and impress of the 
great and perfect Being who made man, and they partake of the perfections 
of their divine Auiliur. It eannot be doubted then, that, in tlie beautiful and 
endless variety of nature’s works, there must be found a store of unfailing 
araiiscineut, wliich, when pointed out in easy language, and with popular 
^ illustrations, is sure to form a profitable occupation for the general reader 
during many a leisure hour, and may also be expected to supersede many of 
the rocreationsrof the young, which are productive of no useful results. 

It is proposed, therefore, in order to give a practical illustration of these 
views, to offer to the Public a series of popular volumes, the tendency of 
which will bo to show how much of recreation^ combined with instruction, 
may be found in natural objects. Of these volumes, one, 


RECREATfONS IN GEOLOGY; 

has just appeared, and this will be followed, at short intervals, by ihe 
following, several of which are already in the Press;— 

RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 
RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY; 
RECREATIONS IN MECHANICAL PUILOSOPTTY; 
RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY; 


RECREATIONS IN TIH^: ELECTRICAL SCIENCES, 
RECREATIONS IN BOTANY; 
RECREATIONS IN HYDROLOGY; 
RECREATIONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 


&c. &c. &c. 
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THE BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA. 


'IViw work wa« annoiincocl in 1834, under the direction of the Committee of General 
Liteiiifcuro and Education appointed by the Society for Promoting Christiau Kuow- 
kdge, but the publicatiou was postponed in consequence of some alterations in the 
an’angonients of the Society. Coiifiidorable progress has now l)een made hi tlio pre¬ 
paration of the work, and although it must necessarily appear w ithout any responsibility 
on tlio part of the Committee by whom it was first announced, it will be prepared fi om 
tho saiuo materials, and conducted upon precisely the same principles and plan at 
first contemplated. 

John W. Parker, therefore, respectfully announces that, on the 1st of March will 
appejur, Pa.rt L, (to be completed in about Twelve Monthly Parts,) of 

THE 

: CVCL 0 PJ 5 DIA; 

BBING A COMPRBHRNSJVB DIGEST OF THB 

Ax^II) NATURAL HISTORY, 

, Oeography, statistics, 

,H'j AND. 

-'Tti';i^]UL LITEIURY INFORMATION 

CONNKCTKI) WITH THE 

SACRED W^RITINGS. 


Tjik object of this Work is to present to the general reader a comprehenaive digest of 
tlie information which has appeared in former ilietionaries of the lliblc, and, at the 
same tisno, lo open new sources of illustration, which will serve to throw additional 
light upon subjects connected with the study of the Sacred Volume. 

Notwithsianduig tlio labours of former ^vriters, ps]>o«iA.U/ of Calmct and his various 
Editors, much remains to bo done in this department of literature, and much requires 
to be iinclone. Many of ili.u theories which were till lately received among Biblical 
eriiics, have given way to the more accurate information which lias been obuiiied in 
tlio progrosa of research; and many interesting and important discoveries have 
recently been nmile in those countries which ware the scen«'^ of the various trans* 
action^^ recorded m Scripture* This is the case more especially with regard to Egypt, 
where an eutiroly now path has hoen laid open to tho Biblical Student, by tii<’ 
whicli h"' - been inado in the ianguago and liU mturo of that very remarkable p ople. 

Much of this additioual information is duo to tho labours of foreign writers, whoso 
works are inacceaaiblc to general readers. Of these labours free use will be made. 
But in thus rendering them availablo to English Students, great caro will be tiikm to 
exclude the rash and mischievous speculations into which some of these writers, espe¬ 
cially those of the Gonnan School, have fallen. 

In making the works of others, whether English or foreign, subservient to our 
purpose, it will bo a constant object tliroughout to avoid equally those fanciful theories 
which serve only to encumber the important subjects to which they refer, and that 
tendency to scepticism which has produced such lamciitable eiTects in other couniries. 
And it *i humbly hoped, that, by thus pursuing thr^ plain path of sober investigation, 
some service imiy be rendered to the cause of fcJacred Literature, and some additioual 
nssidtauce idforded to those, who, by the study of God’s Holy Word, are endeavouring 
to acquire that knov ledge, which, uiidor His blessing, nmy lea<l them to liib eternal. 


London j JOHN W. PARKER, Publisher, West Sthano. 






